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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


N excellent programme has been prepared for the thirty-third an- 
A nual convention of the American Bankers’ Association, which will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., September 24, 25, 26 and 27. 

On Thursday, September 26, practically the entire day will be devoted 
to the bank-note currency question. Hon. A. Barton Hersurn, ex-Comp- 
troller of the Currency and now president of the Chase National Bank of 
New. York, will make his report as Chairman of the Currency Commis- 
sion appointed pursuant to action taken at last year’s convention. This 
report will be followed by a discussion in which delegates are invited to 
participate. The Commission’s report will be reviewed by Hon. 
Cuartes N. Fowter, Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 


of the House of Representatives, who will also offer some suggestions of 
his own. 


In giving such a prominent place on the programme to the currency 
question, and in separating it from the other work of the convention by 
setting aside a day for its consideration, the governing body of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association has shown a ‘proper appreciation of the import- 
ance of this subject. It is the duty of the banks to lead in the work of 
providing a bank-note currency that will be adequate to the country’s 
needs, not with a view to increasing their own profits through the issue 
of notes, but for the purpose of furnishing the best facilities for carrying 
on the rapidly growing business of the country, thereby increasing the 
efficiency of the banks as servants of the commercial community. 

The opportunity afforded for a full discussion of the Currency Com- 
mission’s report may prove of great value. Some revision of the bill pre- 
pared by the Commission would, undoubtedly, be advisable. The grad- 
uated tax scheme is wholly unnecessary, and a provision ought to be in- 
serted in thé bill depriving future bond issues of availability as a basis 
for circulation. There are a few essential points that must not be sacri- 
ficed: a gold reserve of not less than twenty-five per cent. of the notes 
issued should be kept in the vaults of the issuing banks; a redemption 
system, through redemption agencies or the clearing-houses, must be pro- 
vided; there should be a safety fund set aside from the present tax on 
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circulation. If these simple requirements are kept in mind, there is no 
earthly reason (or celestial that we know of) why the existing banks— 
not a big central bank dominated by a clique—should not issue their credit 
notes to the extent of their paid-up capital with absolute safety. If the 
law were amended as pointed out, the banks could then give bank notes 
to those who found that form of credit more useful than checks, and the 
notes would be safer than the checks, for a check represents the credit 
of the individual borrower, while a bank note would be an obligation of 
the bank, secured by its capital, by a coin reserve, by a safety fund, and 
by the double liability of the shareholders of the issuing banks. More- 
over, it must never be forgotten that there is no such thing as an “unse- 
cured” bank note, for in addition to the forms of security enumerated 
above, a bank note is further secured by commercial paper; in other 
words, a bank does not give its notes away, but pays them out in ex- 
change for the obligations of borrowers, and the notes therefore repre- 
sent the assets of the bank and the borrower combined. 

The American Bankers’ Association should consider this bank-note 
question from the standpoint of enlightened statesmanship. Wise and 
effective action at Atlantic City will be of immense benefit to every 
legitimate business interest in the United States and will greatly enhance 
the popularity of the banking institutions. 


HATEVER vitality may remain in the movement for reforming 
the bank-note currency of the country seems to be in a fair way 
of being destroyed by the recent revival of proposals looking 

to the establishment of a central bank upon which shall be conferred 
a monopoly of the privilege of issuing notes. Those who are 
favoring the central bank project probably do not foresee the disaster 
to the cause of currency reform that is certain to ensue in consequence 
of their changing front and deserting the movement for granting to the 
existing banks the right to issue notes upon their general credit, but the 
cause of currency reform has not attained such strength that it can bear 
the loss of some of its most distinguished advocates without causing seri- 
ous injury to the movement. 

While undoubtedly a central banking institution properly organized 
and managed would be of great assistance in handling the receipts and 
disbursements of the Treasury and in regulating the money market and 
performing the functions of a bank of issue, it does not follow that many 
of these ends could not be equally well assured by an adaptation of the 
existing banking system to present-day requirements. 
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The great banks of Europe are continually held up for our admira- 
tion by those who advocate a central bank for the United States. It will 
be found, however, upon close examination of these institutions, that they 
are by no means so perfect as might be inferred from these encomiums. 
The Bank of England, for example, is being severely criticised by some 
of the leading financial and economic authorities of Great Britain, and 
even the much-lauded Bank of France, although an immense success as 
an issuer of notes, has not developed its check and deposit system to any- 
thing like the extent that the national banks have in the United States. 
The use of checks against deposits in Germany also has only recently 
required a legislative stimulus. In Scotland and Canada, where banking 
is freer, the check and deposit system has grown to a much greater extent 
than it has under the direction of either of these great central banking 
institutions. 

The greatest benefit that would flow from the introduction of what is 
styled an asset currency would be in the greater power thus afforded to 
the banks for building up their deposits and thereby increasing the 
efficiency of their services to the business community, especially to small 
producers and dealers. A bank that could issue notes without first depos- 
iting a corresponding amount of bonds would be in a much better position 
io meet the wants of business men requiring temporary accommodations, 
and if the power to issue notes on their general credit were conferred 
upon existing banks they would then be able to add very largely to their 
deposit accounts. : 

If a central bank of issue were established the banks now doing busi- 
ness would probably be deprived of their right to issue circulation, and 
could get notes only by making a deposit of commercial paper with the 
central bank. While indirectly the small bank might reap a little profit 
from’ this transaction, the direct and greater profit would undoubtedly 
inure to the issuing bank. It is difficult to see just what raison d’etre 
there may be for this elaborate piece of financial machinery. We have 
had such an array of figures furnished us by the various authorities prov- 
ing beyond all contention that asset notes issued by the national banks 
would be perfectly safe, that the establishment of a central bank can 
hardly be defended on the score of security. Nor would it be impossible 
to devise a system of redemption and reserves that would prevent in- 
flation. 

But even if it could be demonstrated that it is preferable to have a 
central bank to issue currency and act as a regulator of the money market 
instead of depending upon existing independent scattered banks to per- 
form those functions, it does not follow that such an institution could be 
had. Many plausible arguments might be adduced to show that a limited 
monarchy or even a benevolent despotism is better than a republican form 
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of government, but whoever would undertake to supplant our present 
form of government with any of these systems would have an up-hill job. 
But it would be child’s play compared to the task of securing the assent 
of Congress to the introduction of a central bank into this country. That 
this is true is well known to every one conversant with public opinion in 
the United States. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S declaration of a determination upon 
pP the part of the Government to continue the prosecution of the high 
financiers who violate the laws will afford little comfort to those 
who may have been led to expect that the serious depression in the price 
of securities would induce the President to modify the vigorous policy 
he has been conducting. Those who have grown suddenly rich by the 
exploitation of the public are evidently so mentally obtuse that it is diffi- 
cult for them to realize that there is such a thing as a disinterested 
devotion to right principles. 

The conflict that is now going on, and of which the President through 
the accident of his position is for the time being the leader, really repre- 
sents the eternal warfare that is continually taking place between the 
forces of good and evil, and while it is creditable to the President thai 
he is determined to bring the rich violators of the law to justice, he could 
not, as a matter of fact, well do otherwise. The people of the United 
States have for themselves decided that the buccaneering style of finance 
shall cease. For the present the work of carrying out this determination 
is placed in the hands of Mr. Roosgevett, but should it be transferred to 
Governor Hueues, Governor Fork, Mr. Bryan or any of the other 
leaders of public opinion, it will go on with unabated vigor. The legiti- 
mate and solid financial and commercial interests of the country, instead 
of being alarmed at the course taken by the President, understand very 
well that it is calculated in the long run to be of immense benefit to busi- 
ness generally. 

There is, of course, some danger that zealous imitators of the Presi- 
dent may, in their zeal to punish corporate wrong-doing, resort to policies 
that will be vindictive and will result in the destruction of confidence. 
But where there is actual wrong-doing there can be no hope of permanent 
relief until it is thoroughly rooted out. 

The laws of moral progress seem to be as fixed as those governing the 
procession of the planets. Their processes may be slow, and sometimes, 
indeed, it may seem that they are inoperative. But whoever counts upon 


this as an assurance of immunity from being called to account for a dis- 
regard of these laws, will find himself mistaken. 
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It is idle to complain of the President’s policy with respect to cor- 
porate malefactors. Though himself an honest and fearless leader, he 
is impelled onward by the resistless force of public opinion. Like “the 
moving waters at their priestlike task of pure ablution round earth’s 
human shores,” so this mighty tide of public opinion reaches everywhere 
with its irresistible cleansing power. 

The people have at last realized their power. They may, at times, 
smarting under their outrages, use this power blindly, but in the end 
they will use it temperately and righteously. This is not mob govern- 
ment. It is government in accordance with the ideas of the founders of 
this Republic, but of which the people have long been deprived through 
their own apathy. Wherever the conduct of business enterprise has de- 
parted from sound principles, and has defied the laws enacted for the 
protection of the public, there will have to be a readjustment on a basis 
consistent with justice, and until that fact is realized and acquiesced in 
by those in charge of the vast corporate interests of the country, the 
present agitation will not cease. , In fact, it can not cease until the causes 
which gave rise to it are removed. 


LTHOUGH the national banks of the United States have increased 
A enormously both in size and numbers since the passage of the 
National Currency Act of 1863 and the amendment of the act and 
the change of its title to the National Bank Act in 1874, no serious at- 
tempt has been made to adapt the law to the change in the conditions of 
the country that have taken place since the original law was passed, over 
forty-four years ago. From time to time there has been some piecemeal 
legislation, and in the Act of March 14, 1900, a considerable departure 
was made in permitting national banks to organize with a minimum capi- 
tal of $25,000 instead of $50,000, which had been the minimum up to the 
time named. This reduction of capital greatly stimulated the organiza- 
tion of national banks, and was undoubtedly beneficial in extending the 
national banking system to communities where the organization of a na- 
tional bank would have been impracticable under the higher capital re- 
quirement. Whether this concession was a wise one, however, can not yet 
be determined until the smaller banks have stood the test of a financial 
crisis. Thus far the $25,000 banks have encountered only fair weather. 
Although there is no reason why a small bank should not be as carefully 
managed as a large one, the latter, as a rule, is stronger because of its 
greater resources and a wider distribution of its loans. 
The national banks now represent such an important part of the 
country’s financial machinery that their operations should be conducted 
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under a law as nearly perfect as experience can devise. That the present 
National Bank Act is faulty in many of its details, can hardly be doubted. 
The method of issuing circulation, the redepositing of reserves, the sys- 
tem of examinations, the relation of the banks with the Treasury—thesz 
and many other matters urgently require attention. 

It is possible that a thorough revision of the law could be had if the 
matter were first referred to the consideration of a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President, to be composed of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, and of representatives of the leading banking and commercial] 
organizations. Such a commission, if made up of men whose conclusions 
would command respect, would have more weight with Congress than the 
desultory and one-sided attempts heretofore made to secure legislation. 


Indiana for violating the anti-rebate law Judge Lanois declared that 
the men who violate this law “wound society more deeply than does 
he who counterfeits the coin or steals letters from the mail.’”’ Unfortunate- 
ly for the vindication of the wrongs inflicted on society in this particular 
instance, the law, at the time the offense was committed, did not permit the 
same punishment as would have been meted out to counterfeiters and let- 
ter-box thieves. This defect in the law has since been cured. Manifestly, 
the imposition of fines, however heavy, can not effectively check the vio- 
lations of law on the part of wealthy corporations enjoying a monopoly 
in the sale or distribution of certain products or in the control of trans- 
portation lines. Any fines which such offenders against the law may be 
compelled to pay can be recovered by squeezing the public a little more. 
The defense interposed by the Indiana corporation, which apparently 
is in reality the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, was not of a 
character to command public sympathy. In fact, this corporation does 
not yet seem to realize the unshakable determination on the part of the 
people to compel respect for the laws even by the richest corporation in 
the country. 

Although these violators of the law apparently feel no contrition for 
their misdeeds, it is humiliating to the American people that those who 
have been looked up to as financial leaders should be stigmatized as they 
were in the decision of Judge Lanois. 

It may be that the result of the Government’s prosecution of these 
offenders will be to prevent their getting a tighter hold on the country’s 
industries and financial institutions. 


s imposing a fine of $29,240,000 on the Standard Oil Company of 
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OME of the holders of the four per cent. United States bonds on 
S which interest ceased at the close of the last fiscal year, when the 
bonds were called for redemption or refunding, do not seem to be 
in a hurry to present the bonds at the Treasury to be exchanged for 
money. This has led at least one newspaper to conclude that here we 
have another illustration of the deep-laid plans of the “money power” to 
keep money out of circulation. The payment of the bonds would call for 
the disbursement from the Treasury of an amount of money equal to the 
face value of the redeemed securities, and the circulation would be in- 
creased to that extent. But, on the other hand, the redemption of the 
bonds would destroy the basis for a corresponding amount of national 
bank circulation; so that in withholding the bonds from redemption no 
contraction in the currency results, but rather the reverse. Moreover, 
the bonds can be used as security for Government funds placed on de- 
posit with the banks. There is thus, conceivably, a profit to be derived 
from holding the four per cents. even after interest has ceased. 

The above may or may not account for the failure of the holders of 
the matured securities to present them for payment. Paper currency, as 
is well known, when called for cancellation, will to a considerable extent 
remain outstanding indefinitely. Nearly $50,000,000 of the fractional 
currency issued during the Civil] War still figures in the monthly state- 
ment of the public debt. Bonds, however, are hardly subject to the same 
vicissitudes as circulating notes of small denominations, and are much 
less liable to be overlooked, lost or destroyed. 

On July 31 last the amount of the four per cents. of 1907 still out- 
standing was $12,456,950. It is not unlikely that a part of this sum may 
represent foreign holdings, and in the course of the mails the bonds may 
have been slow in reaching the Treasury; or it may be that some Pitts- 
burgh millionaire may have the bonds among the trifling odds and ends 
in his safe-deposit box where they have escaped his attention. 


HE dispatching of a fleet of battleships to the Pacific Coast, which 
has been decided on by the authorities at Washington, can not be 
viewed with satisfaction by those who desire the maintenance of 

cordial relations between the people of Japan and the United States. It 
may be, as announced, that the fleet goes to the Pacific merely in the course 
of ordinary routine, and to give the officers and crews the disciplinary 
training incident to the long voyage. But even if this were the purpose 
of the trip, it is unfortunate, at the present time, that the same end was 
not gained by a voyage in some direction where there would have been 
no possibility of friction. 
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In deciding to send a fleet to the Pacific the President has doubtless 
been guided by considerations of public safety. He knows the advan- 
tages of being ready, and if there were the slightest possibility of a war 
with Japan-—which, happily, there is not—every patriotic American 
would applaud his action. 

But to make a display of naval force at this time in Pacific waters 
seems very much like a menace to Japan. Even if it does not aggravate 
the situation, possibly to the extent of provoking war, it will cause the 
Japanese to distrust and dislike us. 

Those who are familiar with conditions in Japan understand well 
enough that there is no wish in that country to engage in a war at the 
present time with any nation, much less with the United States. Further- 
more, there are no questions pending between the two countries, or likely 
to arise, which can not readily be adjusted by peaceful means. “To keep 
the’ people of the respective nations in an amicable frame of mind is, 
however, most important, but this can not be done by a display of naval 
force having the appearance of a menace. 

Possibly the President may be acting in the light of information not 
possessed by the public; but if not, his course in this matter would seem 
to be ill-advised. 


f\ ANADA, it seems, also has a railway problem. The Railway Com- 
C mission has ordered that a rate of two cents a mile be put inti 

~~ effect on the Grand Trunk between Montreal and Toronto. This 
order is opposed by the company, which’ has appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Until the matter is decided the rate ordered by the 
Commission will not be operative. : 

This seems to be the just and sensible way of settling conttoversies of 
this character, and it-is hoped that some railway: official will be found in 
this country with enough grit to maintain the rights of his stockholders, 
and who will stand up and make a square fight without heeding threats 
of repealing charters, or any other forms of coercion. The railways 
should be cémpélled to’ obey thé laws; but: until the courts have declared 
what the law is,-theré is no ‘reason why a railway ‘should yield to the 
threats-of ‘state executives. There is a fair and orderly means of settling 
all these’ controversies, and-for the.state authorities to resort to intimi- 
dation and coercion betrays a lack of confidence in the justness of their 
cause. ~ fe f : : 

If, under the-stiriulus: of the anti-corporation eraze, any of the states 
show’ a disposition to treat the railways unfairly, it will in the end work 
substantial harm, and ‘most of all to those communities where the need 
of railroad facilities is greatest. 
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The railroads, in accordance with the terms of the franchises granted 
them, have certain duties to perform towards the public, and they, like 
individuals, are bound to observe the laws. But there is an equal obliga- 
tion upon the authorities to see that the railroads are protected in every 
right belonging to them under the law. 


OLLOWING the imposition of a heavy fine on one of the Standard 

F Oil Company’s subsidiary companies, Wall Street has again in- 

dulged in one of its occasional fits of hysteria, and it is estimated 

that within a week or so in August, stocks lost about $3,000,000,000 in 

price compared with the figures at which they had been ruling for some 
time. 

It is again to be remarked that this tremendous decline took place 
without shaking any of the banks or other financial institutions, and that 
there were even no failures of brokerage concerns reported. This would 
seem to indicate that the banks are in a very strong position, and further- 
more, from the slight attention paid to this rapid and tremendous slump, 
one might be warranted in inferring that the doings of Wall Street are 
hardly regarded with that degree of seriousness to which it believes itself 
entitled. In fact, the business interests of the country go on just the 
same, unmindful of whether stocks are going up or down in Wall Street. 
There are in reality two Wall Streets—the one which is engaged in al- 
ternately pushing stocks up and down, and attracts to itself by various 
methods a great deal of public attention; the other Wall Street is com- 
posed of the great banks, trust companies and bankers and is engaged in 
financing the solid commercial and industrial enterprises of the country 
and very little is seén about its transactions in the public prints, although 
its beneficial results aré in no way comparable to the noisy section of the 
Street. 

A fall in stocks of the magnitude recently reported leads to the in- 
quiry whether the inflation of prices which has been helped on by the 
banks and by the opérations of the’ Treasury in “coming to the relief of 
the nioney market’ has not really been a hindrance to the solid prosperity 
of the country,-inasmuch as to carry stocks at these inflated prices a 
larger amount of the country’s banking credit’ has been withdrawn from 
more legitimate channels of trade and industry. In every season of pros- 
perity a gradual rise- of securities is legitimate and héalthful, but the 
stock booming that has within the last few years been a prominent feature 
of the New York market is not altogether of this character. It would 
probably be just-as well if the banks in the future would be a little less 
ready to lend their support to bull movements than they have been here 
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tofore. This artificial boosting of prices always contains elements of 
danger, not to the stock market alone, but to every business interest of 
the country. While this time we seem to have escaped a catastrophe this 
does not argue that we shall be so fortunate next time. The alarm 
created by such marked falling off in prices is liable to affect the banks, 
and later on commercial interests would suffer also. The pouring out of 
Treasury funds at intervals by the Secretary encourages the banks and 
the speculators to boost prices up to the highest notch. So long as there 
are idle funds accumulating in the Treasury, and while the gentleman whc 
may for the time being occupy the exalted position of Secretary continues 
to be anxious to make a reputation for himself as a financier, we may 
expect the business situation to be disturbed and the banks -robbed of 
their spirit of self-reliance by the mischievous intermeddling of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with matters which, under a proper system, would 
be entirely outside his prerogatives. 


A the recent convention of the American Institute of Banking 


@ paper was read by Mr. Mitton L. Wicks of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, of this city, favoring the examination of banks 
by examiners selected from among the bank clerks of the country, to take 
the place of those now appointed by the national and state authorities. 
There is no doubt that many of the bank examiners who now get their 
positions as the result of political influence have not the requisite banking 
experience to qualify them for the proper discharge of their duties. A 
thorough examination of a bank, and one that will be of any real value 
not only in preventing violations of the law but in maintaining that 
standard of management which will tend to the highest degree of safety 
attainable, can be made only by one who has had practical bank training. 
If the national and state bank examiners were selected from among the 
bank clerks of the country we should doubtless soon witness a great im- 
provement in the methods of examining banks, and the safety of these 
institutions would thus be greatly enhanced. There is no body of men 
in the country so well equipped to make these examinations as the clerks 
themselves. If the selection of examiners were made from among the 
bank clerks, and the present system of appointments through political 
influence were discontinued, the safety of banks might be increased to 
such an extent that we would hear little more of the movement of insuring 
bank deposits. 
It is to be hoped that the suggestion made in the papers read by Mr. 
Wicks and by Mr. Waxerietp, of Minneapolis, will be taken up by the 
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officials of the American Bankers’ Association and pressed upon the at- 
tention of Congress. It would undoubtedly inure to the benefit of the 
bankers as well as the public at large if the examination of banks could 
be rescued from the contempt into which it has fallen, and there is proba- 
bly no better way to bring about this result than by having examinations 
made by men who have a practical knowledge of the banking business. 


NE of the reports to be made at the coming convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association that will be listened to with a great 
deal of interest will be that of Mr. E. D. Hursert, Chairman of 

the Board of Trustees of the American Institute of Banking. The Insti- 
tute was established primarily for the purpose of educating the bank 
clerks of the country, not merely in their routine bank work, but in the 
broader problems with which they are liable to be confronted when called 
on to occupy higher positions. If one may judge from the recent conven- 
tion of the Institute held at Detroit, and also from the work carried on 
by the chapters from year to year, the Institute has more than met the 
expectation of its founders. This branch of the work carried on by the 
American Bankers’ Association has already attained important propor- 
tions and promises in the near future to become the leading activity of the 
association. 

Education that will fit the bank clerk for the better performance of 
his duties has been placed within the reach of all through the correspond- 
ence system of instruction carried on by the Institute, and more espe- 
cially by the work done by the local chapters. The quality of many of 
the papers presented before the Institute will compare quite favorably 
with those read before the Convention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion or those of any of the state associations, while the inter-city debate 
at Detroit showed that the Institute has in its ranks some excellent speak- 
ers. 

The American Institute of Banking is doing excellent work, and it 
will doubtless continue to receive the cordial support of the parent or- 
ganization. 


HE low price for British consols reported lately gives rise to some 
interesting speculations regarding the security of the circulation 
issued by the Bank of England. It is commonly assumed that 

circulating notes based upon a government debt are secured absolutely, 
but the steady depreciation in the price of British consols, as well as our 
own experience during the Civil War, shows this idea to be fallacious. 
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The outstanding circulation of the Bank of England on July 17 last 
was £53,044,155, of which £11,015,100 were secured by Government 
debt, £7,434,900 by other securities, and £34,594,155 by gold coin and 
bullion. No one can have the slightest doubt as to the security of Bank 
of England notes, but nevertheless it will be seen that a considerable 
part of the obligations lodged to secure these notes is subject to a greater 
degree of depression than is consisteat. with the proper safeguarding of 
the circulating notes of a bank. 

Taken as a whole, there is probably no form of security for bank 
circulation, other than gold, which fluctuates in value so little as carefully- 
selected commercial paper, and this is besides a basis of such issues cor- 
responding to the alterations in the volume of business—something -that 
can not be said of government bonds or gold. 


EGULATIONS for the issuing of corporation stocks and bonds have 
R been adopted by the Public Service Commission of New York with 
a view to preventing overcapitalization. 

The inflation of corporate capitalization has been detrimental to the 
public, to investors, and to the corporations themselves, and the attempt 
to check this evil will be watched with interest. Great care will have to 
be taken to prevent interference with the legitimate needs of the public 
service corporations. It may be expected that the views of some of the 
members of the commission will not coincide with those held by the finan- 
cial experts representing the corporations, and it is not unlikely that dis- 
putes will arise which will call for the intervention of the courts. 

From an investment standpoint a stricter supervision of the issue of 
corporate securities will be welcomed, provided it is not carried so far as 
to hamper the legitimate needs of the corporations for new capital. In 
time, no doubt, a system of regulation of corporate issues will be devised 
that will be fair to all parties concerned. ; 


ESPITE the pessimistic tone in Wall Street, there is a confident 
feeling generally in mercantile circles. It is believed that the out- 


look for the fall and winter trade is exceedingly good. 

Inconvenience may result as a consequence of the scarcity of money— 
or of capital or credit, but the general opinion seems to be that the coun- 
try can endure a scarcity of this sort much better than it could a shortage 
vf its staple products. Money will be found to harvest and market the 
crops, and when the demands for this purpose are satisfied, the idle money 
will be returned to New York where it can be used by Wall Street in 
gathering its annual wool crop. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


VARIOUS THEORIES OF NOTE CIRCULATION. 


MONGST the various theories that have prevailed on this impor- 
A tant subject, the following have been the most important: 

First.—That all promissory notes designed to pass as money 
should be issued by the Government of the country in which they are in- 
tended to circulate. 

Second.—That all circulating notes shall be issued under Government 
supervision, and be strictly secured by Government bonds. 

Third.—That circulating notes may be issued by banks chartered by 
subordinate legislatures, and secured by bonds issued under authority of 
those legislatures, or by bonds of railways, or municipalities. 

Fourth.—That circulating notes shall be issued by a central banking 
corporation having exclusive dealings with the Government, such notes 
being secured in part by the bonds of the Government, the whole of the 
remainder being secured by gold exclusively set apart in a department 
for the purpose, and all would be legal tender. 

Fifth—tThat notes may be issued by banks without any restriction, 
and subject only to the check imposed by daily redemption. 

Sizth—That bank notes may be issued by banks duly registered as 
such, having circulating powers to a certain amount fixed by law; and, in 
some cases, to an amount over and above this sum, provided that gold is 
held for the excess. 

Seventh.—That banks duly organized under a general act, and sub- 
ject to the provisions of such act, shall issue notes to the extent of their 
paid-up capital; such notes being by law a first lien upon all the assets 
and resources of the bank, and further secured by deposits of money 
with the Government as a special redemption fund. 

All these systems have been tried in actual practice at one time or at 
another time, in one country or another country. Some of them have 
been found, after experience, utterly wanting, and no longer exist, such 
as the Third and Fifth. Others of them exist at the present day. and 
furnish the circulating media of various countries in which they are es- 
tablished. 

It is proposed to consider these systems in their order. 


GovERNMENT Norte Issues. 


The first theory, namely, that the Government of the country should 
be the only medium for the issue of circulating notes was thoroughly dis- 


* Continued from August number, page 206. 
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cussed in Canada both by the press and in Parliament about the year 
1866, when, under the auspices of the Finance Minister of the day, it 
was proposed to abolish the issue of notes by the banks and to substitute 
for them the notes of the Government. 

The banks of the country, with one exception, were opposed to the 
Government assuming this function. Amongst other things, they stated 
that it would be impossible to put an efficient check upon over-issues by 
the Government, should pressing necessities arise, for with every Govern- 
ment the law of self-preservation is paramount, and would override all 
other considerations. 

Second, that such issues, if continued, would inevitably depreciate the 
value of the bills and unsettle every financial interest of the country. 

At the very time when this theory was propounded in Canada, the 
notes of the Government of the United States were at a heavy discount. 
(It may be added that eleven years elapsed before they were worth par.) 
It was pointed out that repeated experience had shown that there was no 
limit to the depreciation of Government notes; that every Government 
currency then circulating in the world was at a discount, Italy and Russia 
being cited as examples; that such currencies in former days, though 
issued by governments which had proved perfectly stable in other re- 
spects, had fallen to such a discount as to be practically worthless. 

Finally, the broad ground was taken that, though it was the un- 
doubted function of the Government to stamp coin, and give authority 
to issue notes, the function of redemption was one that peculiarly per- 
tained to bankers; that nothing is more easy than to issue bills; nothing 
more difficult than to maintain constant redemption of them. Moreover, 
the issuing of circulating bills should be, and would be, if healthy, 
closely connected with the daily operations of commerce, which is not in 
the sphere of government but of banking. It was pointed out that a 
government as a borrower of money is, in many respects, in the same 
position as an individual, or an ordinary corporation; that there is no 
charm about the organization called a government to make it safe under 
all circumstances; that a government may fail to meet its obligations, 
may compound with its creditors, and may actually compound on the 
composition, as Spain has done. A government, it was said, may re- 
pudiate its obligations altogether (as has been actually the case), and 
may have its obligations protested by millions, and not make the slightest 
effort to pay them. 

Such were the reasons which had weight with the bankers and people 
of Canada at the time named, and induced them to organize opposition 
to the project of having all circulating bills issued by the Government of 
the day. 

It is true that subsequently in Canada an act of Parliament was 
passed, authorizing the Government to issue one and two dollar bills for 
circulation, and also bills of large denominations not for circulation, but 
for the convenience of the banks in making settlements with each other; 
one provision of the act being that the banks should hold a certain per- 
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centage of their cash reserves in these notes. To this they submitted, 
seeing that the act required the Government to hold a large percentage 
of its issues in actual gold, and, in addition, to hold authorized debentures 
for the baiance. This system is precisely that of the Bank of England. 
And to say truth, none of the dangers which were considered to be bound 
up with issues of the Government have transpired so far. Respecting 
this, however, two observations have to be made: first, that the system of 
Government issues in Canada for circulation is only a very partial one; 
and, secondly, that at times when large notes were presented for redemp- 
tion by banks that needed gold for export, the bankers of the Government 
were willing to assist in meeting the demand. The system, indeed has 
never been very severely tried. 

With regard to the United States, it is an undoubted fact that since 
the Federal Government resumed payment in specie—and it was more 
than twelve years after the war terminated that they did so—none of the 
evils foreshadowed in Canada as a consequence of Government issues 
have transpired. But it has to be said again, that the system of Govern- 
ment issues since the war has never been severely tested, and also that 
the Government, during the whole period, has been its own banker; al- 
ways having stores of gold in possession, the product of over-sufficient 
taxes. 

Moreover, whatever evils might be developed by a system under 
which the Government would be the sole issuer of circulating notes, such 
would, even under pressure, be much lessened when supplemented by a 
system of bank issues, as has been the case in the United States. 

Had the agitation for a silver basis for Government issues been suc- 
cessful (and this momentous question, at one time, wholly depended on 
the uncertain issue of a Presidential election) it is certain that in such 
an event gold would have gone to a considerable premium, and the notes 
of the Government to a heavy discount. The trend of opinion, even in 
the United States, is in the direction of gradually withdrawing Govern- 
ment notes from actual circulation, and confining them to the issue of 
such gold certificates as are in use now in the larger centres, exchange- 
able for gold at the pleasure of the holder. But the idea of the whole 
issues of a country being that of the Government loses favor when ex- 
amined in the light of events; and for this reason especially, if none 
others could be alleged, such issues cannot possibly correspond to 
the movements and requirements of commerce. 


Bank Nores Securep sy GovERNMENT Bonps. 


The second theory is that which prevails in the United States under 
the National Bank Act. Under this system all bank issues are secured 
by Government bonds. They are absolutely restricted to a certain per- 
centage of the capital of each issuing bank; the total amount cannot be 
increased except by the establishment of new banks, there being no in- 
ducement for existing banks to increase their capital for the purpose of 
increased circulation. 
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Under this system, while the notes are perfectly secure so long as 
the bonds of the Government are good, they would depreciate if the bonds 
depreciated. Moreover, this system, like that of Government notes, has 
no correspondence with the inflowing and outflowing movements of com- 
merce. The notes are never presented for redemption. They are far in 
excess of ordinary requirements at one time, and far below such require- 
ments at another; the result being those heavy fluctuations in the rate of 
interest which have always distinguished the New York money market, 
and which bring about periodically severe financial crises. 

The system, in its practical working, often leads to such a scarcity 
of currency in rural districts that business is almost reduced to a condi- 
tion of barter. Moved by conditions such as these, strenuous endeavors 
have been made in the United States to bring about such modifications of 
the system as would ensure elasticity as well as security. 

The third system prevailed in the United States before the establish- 
ment of the national bank system; but its defects were so great, and 
its abuses so constant, that it was abolished at the beginning of the 
Civil War without any resistance, and has never since sought to be re- 
habilitated. 


IssuEs OF THE BANK oF ENGLAND. 


The fourth is the system of the Bank of England. The notes 
of the Bank of England are legal tenders everywhere in England ex- 
cept at the counters of the Bank, where they are interchangeable for 
gold. For many generations, and up to the passing of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act, there was no statutory limit to the issue of the Bank of Eng- 
land notes. But there was a constant and never-ceasing restriction upon 
such issues by the necessity of redeeming them in gold. This restriction, 
however, ceased to operate during the period of the French Revolution- 
ary War. Specie payments were then suspended and not resumed 
until some years after the war had closed. 

At that time, as might be expected, gold went to a premium, which 
premium was disguised under the price per ounce of gold bullion; 
which was much higher when paid for in Bank of England notes than in 
gold coin. The discussions that took place in Parliament at this period 
with regard to the Bank of England issues and the price of gold dis- 
play a most remarkable want of apprehension of the real bearings of 
the question on the part of eminent statesmen and members of Parliament. 
Although for years it was patent that a certain number of pounds of Bank 
of England notes would not buy nearly the same amount of commodities 
as the same amount of money in gold coin, it was strenuously denied 
by certain thinkers that the notes were at a discount. This might be 
deemed incredible, if the fact were not so well established. The premium, 
indeed, was never high; not. more than fifteen or sixteen per cent., but 
guineas, which were the standard gold coin at the time, were perfectly 
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well known to be worth about that much beyond Bank of England 
notes. 

But although specie payments were suspended, the supply of gold 
and silver in the country was jealously watched, and constant spasms 
of uneasiness passed over it, when, under Mr. Pitt’s policy, heavy drains 
of specie took place for shipment to the Continent to subsidize the gov- 
ernments fighting against Napoleon. 

The amount of discussion that took place on the subject of Bank of 
England notes up to the time of the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
was simply enormous; but there scarcely appears during the whole of 
it a proper appreciation of the undoubted fact that it was these abnormal 
drains of gold that brought about the unusual condition that prevailed. 
Gold was at a premium; that was a solid fact, deny it who would; but 
no one seems to have imagined what was the true cause of it, namely, 
that gold was in abnormal demand for purposes entirely unconnected 
with the ordinary operations of trade or finance. It is perfectly evident 
to us, who had the experience of gold rising to a premium during the 
American Civil War, that if there had been no war with Napoleon, gold 
would never have risen to a premium, and that Bank of England notes, 
and all other paper money with them, would never have fallen to a dis- 
count. 

This was the truth, however, that had to be learned by experience; for 
when war ceased, and the movements of finance became natural, gold 
gradually accumulated, and it became possible to resume payments in 
specie. The convertibility of the note had once more become a patent 
fuct long before the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Act which was meant 
to ensure it. 

But after the great panic of 1825 (brought about by extravagant 
speculations in foreign stocks, and the numerous failures of private banks 
which ensued), an opinion began to prevail that all revulsions and panics 
were attributable to the over-issue of notes by country banks and by the 
Bank of England. That this idea was fallacious a long course of subse- 
quent events demonstrated. But it took such deep root in the public 
mind that at length, under Sir Robert Peel, legislation was carried 
through Parliament with regard to it. 

The object of Sir Robert Peel and the party that acted with him 
was to abolish all issues throughout the Kingdom except the issues of the 
Bank of England; and further that the issues of the Bank of England 
should be absolutely upon a gold basis; so that for every five-pound 
note issued by the Bank five sovereigns should be held to redeem it. The 
theory was expressed in a sort of formula, that bank notes should fluctu- 
ate exactly as gold would fluctuate in case there were no bank notes at all. 


+ Had the. notes been issued by the Government, it is probable that they would 
have fallen to the same extent as consols, viz., to about fifty per cent. discount. 
Consols were at 52 in 1803, as may be seen by a recent issue of the London 
‘“Fimes.”’ ° , 


2 
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The framers of this theory and its upholders were not practical men, 
and did not see that if this theory were thoroughly carried out it would 
be far better not to have any bank notes at all. Why should any cor- 
poration, or even any government, go to the expense of printing bank 
notes and incur the risk of paying forged ones, if for every note issued 
there must be a corresponding amount of gold in the till? In that case, 
why not pay out the gold at once? Why not have a simple gold currency, 
and save the risk and expense of paper notes? 

Under such a theory there is no possible object to be gained by is- 
suing paper money; and it would be obviously more profitable not to 
use it. It never seems to have dawned upon these theorists that the very 
foundation and raison d’etre of paper money is to economize the use of 
gold. , 

Against this reasoning it may be urged that the bankers who were in 
favor of this currency measure were not mere theorists, but mostly Lon- 
don bankers of large experience, who thoroughly understood the subject 
they were treating of. This, however, is a mistake. London bankers 
they were, certainly, and men of the largest experience truly in some 
departments of banking. But it is a simple fact, that in the matter of 
the issue and redemption of circulation, they had no experience what- 
ever. London bankers had given up issuing their own notes for nearly 
fifty years. Not one of them knew anything of the subject by his own 
practical experience; for not one of them in his lifetime had ever 
issued or redeemed a single note of his own. 

In no department of finance is the maxim “experientia docet” more 
applicable than to that of circulation. Their answers, therefore, to the 
voluminous series of questions put to them were all the speculations of 
impractical theorists. 

But even with these, when the idea was proposed to be applied to 
the Bank of England, and to require that the Bank should hold gold for 
every note it issued, an enormous, and what proved to be an insurmount- 
able obstacle, loomed up. There was not enough gold in the country to 
meet this requirement. If even an attempt had been made to put it in 
operation, a tremendous disturbance of business and unparalled tight- 
ness of money would have ensued. In order to get such an amount of 
gold as that into the Bank of England, it would have been necessary to 
appeal to foreign countries; for it certainly could not have been spared 
in England. But it could not have been taken from foreign countries by 
force, it could only be got by selling abnormal amounts of consols 
abroad; or by making forced sales of British goods. 

But even these resources would not have availed to a sufficient ex- 
tent; for foreign governments would soon have put a stop to the drain of 
gold when they saw what was going on. It was an absolute necessity, 
therefore, for Sir Robert Peel to modify his theory to a large extent. 
The idea of compelling the Bank to hold gold for every note it issued 
was abandoned; and, as the Act finally passed, the governors were al- 
lowed to issue netes against the debt owing to them by the Government. 
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A considerable part of its issues, therefore, have never been represented 
by gold at all; and the currency theory broke down from the very moment 
it was attempted to carry it into practice. 

But with regard to the remainder of its issues, Sir Robert thought 
he could contrive a machine which would work automatically and ensure 
the convertibility of the rest of the notes into gold under all circum- 
stances; for under its operation the circulation would flow out and in 
exactly as if it were metallic. 

This machine was the celebrated device of the separation of the is- 
suing department of the Bank from the banking department. 

All the notes of the Bank were to be issued by the issuing depart- 
ment, and only in exchange for gold. Gold was, of course, to be given 
for notes when demanded. The banking department could not get notes 
to do business with except by handing gold to the issuing department. 
Under this system it was concluded that there could be no possibility of 
an overissue, and that for the future there would be no more financial 
panics and revulsions. 

But the Act went much further than to deal simply with the circula- 
tion of the Bank of England. There were large numbers of banks in 
England that regularly issued circulating notes. Some of these were 
private banks, some of them joint stock. It was intended by Sir Robert 
Peel to abolish the circulation of all these banks; for they, like the Bank 
ef England, were blamed, though without reason, for overissuing, and 
thus assisting to bring about panics. But these banks of the country 
made such a strenuous resistance to the abolition of their notes that Sir 
Robert was compelled to consent to a modification of his scheme. After 
considerable discussion, which indicated on the part of Peel and his 
Government a singular want of apprehension of the real bearings of the 
subject (as contrasted with the views of practical men like the country 
bankers), a basis of restriction was agreed upon. The average circu- 
lation of the preceding three years was taken, which amount being duly 
registered, was fixed as the limit beyond which the country banks were 
not to extend their issues in future. Returns of the circulation of these 
banks were hereafter to be published in the “Gazette,” and so they have 
been ever since, as well as in the London “Bankers’ Magazine.” It was 
provided also that in case a bank discontinued business, its circulating 
powers must lapse to the Bank of England. 

The Scotch banks made even a more strenuous resistance than the 
country banks of England, and by their compactness and unity of action 
were able to bring strong pressure to bear upon the Government. It was 
finally agreed and embodied in law that the Scotch banks should continue 
to circulate bills as before to the extent of the average of the three pre- 
ceding years; but with this important proviso, that they might circulate 
to any amount beyond that, provided they held gold to cover the extra 
amount. On this basis the issues of the banks in Scotland have con- 
tinued ever since. 
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In Scotland, as in Canada, there is always an expansion of circula- 
tion during several months of the year. At that-time it has been the 
custom of the Scotch banks to augment their stock of gold by the amount 
calculated to be required. Boxes of gold are regularly sent down from 
London to Scotland for the purpose; but it is a well known fact in bank- 
ing circles that the boxes are, as a rule, never opened, and are returned 
to London exactly as they came when the period of expansion closes. 
It should be remembered, moreover, that the circulation of notes is very 
much larger in Scotland than in England owing to the fact that banks 
issue one pound notes. tf 

All this legislation took place in the year 1844, or soon ateieetiiie: 
and upon this basis the circulation of notes in England and Scotland 
has continued ever since. The notes of the Bank of England are issued 
to the extent of its holding of Government bonds and of its gold in 
possession. The English banks (those that circulate at all) issue up to 
the amount established by law. The Scotch banks to this latter amount 
with the addition of gold in hand to the excess. 

But it is to be noted that the question of securing note issues seems 
to have been considered quite subordinate in importance to that of pre- 
venting what were thought to be overissues. As a matter of fact, the 
only notes of the Bank of England that are absolutely secured are those 
against which gold is held by the issue department. Government bonds 
are liable to heavy depreciation whenever war supervenes. For notes 
issued by English banks no special security is held at all. Note holders 
and depositors stand on precisely the same footing in respect of their 
claim upon the assets of the banks. 

In the case of the Scotch banks there is even a more striking anomaly; 
for while supplies of gold are sent up to Scotland as a basis for extended 
issues, the gold is not constituted a special security for their extended 
issues. It forms a part of the general assets of the bank, and the de- 
positors have just the same claim to it as these very notes. 

But in fact the Act all throughout as respects Scotland is most in- 
consequent. To carry it to a logical conclusion, special issues of notes 
ought to have been directed for the excess; each of them stamped with 
the words “this note is secured by special deposit of gold.” But the 
bankers of Scotland, shrewd men as they are, would never have consented 
to such discrimination against their ordinary issues.§ 

But the important question remains, viz., has that Act, or has it not, 
fulfilled one great purpose of its enactment, namely, the placing of the 


t One of the fancies of the currency theorists had been that what they called 
the overissue of the Bank of England had arisen from its power to issue one 
pound notes. They were, therefore, abolished, very unwisely. One of the most 
singular features of the long discussion that took place at that period was that 
scarcely a single reference was made to the example of Scotland. 

§In making these observations it is not intended to cast the slightest doubt 
upon the security of bank notes in Great Britain. ‘The notes are abundantly se- 
cure. But they are not secure by reason of the provisions of Sir. Robert Peel’s 
Act. : 
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finances of country, as represented and controlled by banks, upon such 
a basis as would either prevent financial panics in the future, or, if they 
should recur, ensure that they should be of very limited extent? 

A general idea prevailed that it would; which idea was founded upon 
a certain theory (which theory had the support of many eminent names) 
viz., that all panics being due to overtrading and speculation (as was 
universally acknowledged) and such overtrading and speculation being 
largely fostered, and helped (as they supposed) by the overissues of 
banks, if overissuing was stopped, overtrading and speculation must, per- 
force, be prevented or confined within such narrow limits that panics and 
revulsions would cease to trouble the land. 

But alas for the vanity of human expectations! Within three years 
from the passing of the Act, a wave of panic swept over the country 
once more. And strange to say, it was found that the effect of the Act 
was to intensify the severity of the panic, and that the only recourse 
available to prevent the stoppage of the Bank of England itself, and 
with it a condition of universal bankruptcy, was to suspend the operation 
of the Act! When the alternative became pressing, shall the Bank Act 
be suspended, or shall the Bank of England itself suspend, theory gave 
way and common sense asserted itself. The Act was suspended by order 
in Council, and the wave of panic began to subside immediately. 

Within a few months a normal condition of finance prevailed. But 
so inveterate is the force of tradition in English legislation that no 
thought seems to have arisen of revising the provisions of the Act. It 
came into force again; and again it was fondly hoped that peace and 
security would prevail. But the hopes of the theorists were again and 
again disappointed. After the lapse of ten years another period of over- 
trading and speculation set in, not in England only; and again it was 
evident that the Bank Act aggravated the pressure. The operation of 
the Act was accordingly suspended again; an experience that was re- 
peated once more about twelve years afterwards. 

All this demonstrated the truth of what the opponents of the Act 
contended, viz., that panics arise from other causes than overissues, that 
overissues, so-called, do not originate or help them, and that restricting 
sssues will not prevent them; and that Sir Robert Peel’s Act was nothing 
but a “fair weather” Act which would always have to be set aside when 
a storm arose. The fact is undoubted that after the Act was passed the 
course of commercial and financial affairs, and especially the waves of 
inflation and speculation, the fortunes and misfortunes of commercial 
houses and banks, proceeded exactly as they did before. 


Tue Basts or Notre CircuLaTIon iN CANADA. 


The seventh of the systems of circulation named above is that which 
now prevails in Canada.. It is the final result of the long process of 
what may be called financial evolution. The distinguishing features of 
this system are as follows: 
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First.—That the right to issue notes for circulation shall be confined 
tc corporations that are registered under the provisions of the Banking 
Act. 

Secon7.—That no such bank shall issue notes until it has a minimum 
of five hundred thousand capital subscribed, and of two hundred and fifty 
thousand paid up. 

Third.—That the amount of such issues shall be kept within the limit 
of the paid up capital. : 

Fourth.—aAnd that all such notes shall constitute, in case of failure 
of the bank issuing them, a first lien upon all its assets, and upon the 
double liability of the stockholders in addition. 

For some years after its enactment, this important provision, which 
is the keynote and distinguishing feature of the note circulation of Can- 
ada, stood alone. 

But to make assurance doubly sure there was added to it after a time 
a system of contribution by each bank of a certain sum, proportioned 
to its circulation, to constitute a guarantee redemption fund, which fund 
is deposited with, and is at the disposal of the Government, for the re- 
demption of the notes of any insolvent bank, should the provision pre- 
viously named prove insufficient. And should this fund, under any con- 
junction of circumstances, prove also insufficient, provision is made for 
futher contributions, until the redemption of every note is actually ac- 
complished. The effect of this is very far-reaching; for it assures that 
every possible asset of every bank in the country, including the double 
liability of them all, is pledged for the redemption of the notes of any 
single insolvent bank. The whole of the banks of Canada are therefore 
pledged for one another in the matter of the ultimate redemption of their 
circulating notes, affording a security for the issues much beyond any- 
thing existing in the world. 

It is, however, interesting to note that the provision by which notes 
are made a first lien in case of a bank’s failure has invariably proved 
sufficient for the redemption of its whole issue. In no one instance has 
it been necessary to fall back upon the redemption fund; even though, 
as it has happened in more than one case during a number of years, the 
issuing bank has been grossly mismanaged. Even when in a certain 
bank, by means of fraud and concealment, a large issue was effected be- 
yond the statutory requirement, the whole of them were redeemed out 
of the assets of the bank itself. Thus the security by first lien has stood 
the severest tests to which any system could be exposed. But with the 
redemption fund behind it, the safety of Canadian bank note issues is 
guarded beyond any possibility of failure. 


How Exasticity Is Securep. 


Yet with all this there has been ample provision made for the impor- 
tant matter of elasticity. This feature of note issues is that which makes 
them correspond with the movements of commerce from season to season, 
and from year to year. 
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Commerce begins at the point where production is finished. When 
the harvest of an agricultural country like Canada is ready for sale, the 
merchant steps in with offers to purchase it. But experience has demon- 
strated that purchases of agricultural produce can only be carried out 
by the employment of current money. The movements of commerce in 
towns and cities can be and are almost wholly effected by checks, bills, 
and promissory notes. But for purchase of agricultural products from 
the producer in country districts nothing will answer but current money; 
coin for small change, and notes for larger transactions. When, there- 
fore, the time of harvest comes round and purchases begin to be active, 
an immense demand for notes sets in; an immense outflow of notes takes 
place, which continues increasing until the larger part of the harvest 
passes into the hands of the merchant. This great annual outflow of 
money (the same that prevails also in the United States, in Scotland, 
and the agricultural parts of England) necessitates that there shall be 
powers of issue with the banks over and above the ordinary requirements. 
This power of extra issue in Scotland is provided by the holding of 
gold; not at all an economical process. It is provided in Canada by the 
united capital of the banks being always kept at a point far higher than 
that to which circulation ever rises at its highest level. Thus the power 
of the banks to provide for the largest outflow of notes is economically 
secured. 

For a long period previous to the development of the great wheat- 
growing regions of the Northwest the circulation of the Canadian banks, 
as a whole, at its highest point year by year was far below their united 
capital; that is, far below their circulating power. But in the year 1902 
so vast was the harvest of the Northwest that this highest point ap- 
proached so near to the united capital, before the reflex wave set in, that 
the banks came to a general conclusion to increase their capital. Each 
one acted for itself, on its own judgment in the matter, and according to 
its special necessity, in order to provide for the expansion in future 
years. Capital, therefore, has been increased and the great outflow fully 
provided for. This will undoubtedly continue to be the case if necessity 
arises again. 

Thus, then, there is always a reserve of circulating power in the 
country; for when the reflex wave sets in, notes return to the banks, and 
there accumulate until a vast store lies ready in the safes of the banks 
waiting for the great demand to set in for the movement of the crops 
in the autumn. 

Let it be noted that by this method the utmost economy of finance has 
been secured; for the capital of the banks that has been paid up is avail- 
able for commercial purposes as well as the store of notes that are based 
upon it when wanted. The notes that lie in the bankers’ safes ready for 
the great outflow displace nothing. 

Thus it is that the difficult problem of combining absolute safety with 
perfect elacticity has been solved. As to the safety, it has been shown to 
be of an even higher degree than that of the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
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land, or of: the national banks of the United States; while its elasticity 
has been proved by the long course of experience to be perfect in its 
operation and that in a country where the pursuits of agriculture and 


forestry furnish a very large proportion of its annual production.|| 
G. H., 
Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


REFLECTIONS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


ERE are some recent expressions of opinion that are significant: 
Judge K. M. Landis, in imposing a fine on one of the Standard 


Oil Company’s subsidiary companies: 

“The men who thus deliberately violate the law wound society more 
deeply than does he who counterfeits the coin or steals letters from the 
mail.” + 

President Roosevelt in his Provincetown, Mass., speech: “Once for 
all let me say that as far as I am concerned and for the eighteen months 
of my Presidency that remain there will be no change in the policy we 
have steadily pursued, or let-up in the efforts to secure the honest observ- 
ance of the law, for I regard this contest as one to determine who shall 
rule this free country—the people through their governmental agents or 
a few ruthless, domineering men, whose wealth makes them peculiarly 
formidable because they hide behind breastworks of corporate organiza- 
tion.” + : 

Governor Charles FE. Hughes of New York, in a recent address: 
“Let us have it thoroughly understood that a man walks to his political 
doom who thinks of anything else but public welfare in connection with 


public office.” 


|| It should be noted that a small part of the circulating notes of Canada 
(about. ten per cent.) consists of the issue of the Government; and are of the 
denomination of one, two and four dollars. All the notes of the banks are of 
five dollars and upwards, corresponding in this respect exactly with the issues of 
the Scotch banks. The large notes of the Government of Canada are never in 
circulation at all. They are used solely by the banks between one anther to set- 
tle balances due, and are expressly framed so as to have no value in the hands 
of the public. 

As a final remark with regard to this system of note issues, it should ‘be 
stated that a supervision of the whole system has been placed upon The Bank- 
ers’ Association, especially created a corporation for the purpose. This associa- 
tion checks the unsigned notes received from the engravers by the several banks, 
together with the amount signed and taken into account as money from time to 
time; it checks the circulation account of each bank, and supervises their de- 
struction when finally written off. The association in this matter acts as an 
agent for the Government, and ensures that the provisions of the law are com- 
plied with. 

It should be added, as a final remark that since this system of circulation 
was fully established, there has never been either a panic or revulsion, or ‘“‘run’’ 
of any kind on any issuing bank in the country. It undoubtedly steadies the 
whole course of Canadian finance. Even_when some years ago, during and after 
the silver agitation, there was severe scarcity of money and financial distress in 
the monetary centres of the United States, there was perfect equilibrium in Can-. 
ada; in fact, the Canadian banks rendered a large amount of assistance to the 
2ommercial community of the United States. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK. 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES ACTING IN 
VARIOUS CAPACITIES. 


Duties as TRANSFER AGENT. 


HE duty of the transfer agent is to act for the issuing corporation 
in the matter of making transfers of the ownership of its stock 
from one holder to another. This involves the passing upon the 

regularity and legality of the assignment of title; the noting of the trans- 
action upor the transfer books of the corporation; the cancellation of the 


old certificates and the execution and delivery of new certificates. In- 
cidentally it involves the furnishing to the corporation of a certified list 
of the stockholders whenever the books are closed for the payment of 
dividends, and at other times as demanded. 

The performance of these duties requires that the transfer agent be 
the custodian of the stock books and the seal of the issuing corporation 
and of a supply of blank certificates. The certificates, bound in book 
form so that each certificate and its stub form one page, and numbered 
consecutively, are before delivery to the transfer agent signed by the 
proper officers of the corporation. The-face of the certificate usually con- 
tains the provision that it is not valid unless countersigned by the transfer 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue 
of the MAGAZINE, page 31. 


+ While the duties of trust companies acting in various fiduciary capacities 
are fairly well established by custom and in some cases by legislative enactment, 
their exact liabilities, especially in corporate trusts, such as those of transfer 
agent and registrar, are sometimes undetermined either by statute or by court 
decisions, and are the subjects of wide differences of opinion among trust com- 
pany officials and among lawyers. In the following discussion, so far as it re- 
lates to liabilities, the writer has endeavored to state the various positions taken 
by different writers quoted, to whom he wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
for the information given and for the opinions advanced. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to remark that this discussion is intended merely to show the different 
views that are current on the subjects treated, and does not pretend to state con- 
clusions ex cathedra, the writer making no claim to expert knowledge in the mat- 
ter. In any transaction other than one which is absolutely plain and simple, no 
trust company official or employee ‘should proceed without competent legal advice. 
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agent. On its back is usually printed an assignment of the stock and an 
irrevocable power of attorney, of which the following is a common form: 


“For value received hereby sell, assign and trans- 
fer unto the shares of capital 
stock represented by the within certificate, and do hereby 
irrevocably constitute and appoint 
attorney to transfer the said stock on the books of the with- 
in-named company, with full power of substitution in the 
premises. 


In presence of 


Before making delivery of a certificate, the transfer agent dates it, 
fills in the name of the new holder and the number of shares represented, 
affixes the seal of the issuing corporation and attaches the proper signa- 
ture to the transfer agent’s certificate. The form of this certificate rec- 
ommended by a committee of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association reads as follows: t 


“Countersigned: 
Trust Company, as Transfer Agent, 
, Secretary.” 


At the time of accepting an appointment as transfer agent, trust com- 
panies require certain information from the issuing corporation regarding 
its organization and the issue of its stock, the exact nature and amount of 
such information varying according to the policy of the trust company. 
The following are the requirements published by The Old Colony Trust 
Company cf Boston: 


“Corporations desiring the trust company to act in either of these 
capacities (transfer agent or registrar) should submit the following 
papers. Additional papers will be called for if required: 

(a) Certificate of incorporation of the company, certified by the Sec- 
retary of State of the state where the corporation is domiciled. 

(b) Minutes of the organization meetings of the stockholders and 
directors of the company, showing compliance with the necessary formali- 
ties to make the incorporation legal, such minutes to be certified by the 
clerk or secretary of the company. 

(c) By-laws, similarly certified. 

(d) Copies, similarly certified, of all votes, both of stockholders and 
directors, authorizing the issue of stock of the company, together with the 
certificate of the treasurer or other proper officer stating the exact amount 
of stock outstanding, which was issued under each of such votes. If 
approval by the state is necessary in any form—e. g., by railroad commis- 


t Proceedings Trust Company Section, 1905, p. 7. 
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sioners—formal evidence of such approval, and generally of compliance 
with all conditions precedent to the issue. 

(e) If the stock is issued as fully paid, evidence that such is the case, 
either in the form of a certificate of the treasurer to payment in cash at 
par, or, if the law of the state permits payment to be made otherwise 
than in cash, then satisfactory proof that payment has been made in 
compliance therewith. 

(f)Copy of the form of stock certificate which is to be issued, and 
which the trust company is expected to sign. This should be submitted 
for approval before it is engraved. 

(g) Vote of directors certified as in (b) approving the form of stock 
certificate; also vote similarly certified appointing the transfer agent 
and agent to register transfers of the company. 

(h) List similarly certified of the officers and directors of the com- 
pany, with sample signatures of such as may sign certificates.” 

The practical work of transferring stock requires a high degree of 
intelligence and care and a thorough knowledge of the law governing such 
transfers. The risks involved aside from possible clerical mistakes, er- 
rors in bookkeeping, dishonesty or gross carelessness on the part of the 
employees who actually do the work, include mistakes of law or of fact 
in making transfers on forged endorsements, or on insufficient authority, 
or in violation of law, especially in cases of certificates held by persons as 
trustees for others. Certificates endorsed in blank are often presented for 
transfer by persons other than the holders of record. The transfer agent 
must know the signatures of stockholders or otherwise identity them be- 
yond question. Where stock is held in fiduciary capacities, the agent must 
know the terms and powers under which it is held. When a certificate is 
presented for transfer, the transfer clerk should know that the certificate 
itself and the power of attorney accompanying it are genuine; that the 
transferrer is legally competent to make the transfer: that no notice has 
been given the company of any outstanding claims against the stock; that, 
in the absence of direct notice, there is no implied notice of claims, such 
as the certificate itself may give when standing in the name of a trustee. 


Liapitities as TRANSFER AGENT. § 


On the subject of the exact liabilities assumed by the transfer agent 
in agreeing to perform these services, there is a considerable difference of 
opinion, which is readily accounted for by the fact that there is no statute 


§ Readers wishing to consult fuller discussions of this subject and of the lia- 
bilities of trust companies acting as registrars are referred to the following arti- 
cles, some of which are quoted herein: Proceedings Trust Company Section A. 
B. A. 1896-1903, pp. 59-75, article by Felix Rackemann; pp. 184-199, article by Hen- 
ry J. Bowdoin and discussion of same. Proceedings Trust Company Section A. B. 
A. 1904, pp. 28-41, article by Jordan J. Rollins; pp. 85-86, letter from Noble B. 
Judah, and discussion preceding. Proceedings Trust Company Section A. B. A. 
1905, pp. 6-8, Report of Executive Committee. “The Banking Law Journal,” Vol. 
XXII, pp. 717-720, article by C. F. Morris. ‘Trust Companies” Vol. I, pp. 418-421, 
497-503, 609-613, articles by Ross Perry; pp. 989-990, article by E. C. Hebbard; 
Vol. II, pp. 416-418, article by Willard V. King; Vol. III, pp. 12-14, article by 
Charles A, Greene. 
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law covering the case, and very little law in the shape of court decisions. 
While the office is sometimes undertaken under special contract which de- 
tails the liabilities to the issuing corporation, the more common method of 
appointment is by a mere resolution of the directors of the issuing cor- 
poration appointing the Blank Trust Company as the transfer agent of its 
stock, and the acceptance of the appointment by the latter. This method 
assumes that the duties and liabilities of the position are so well known 
as to require no definition; an assumption which is justified so far as 
routine duties are concerned, but which as to liabilities seems inconsistent 
with the divergent opinions held by officers of banks and trust companies 
which act as transfer agents. The difference of opinion does not concern 
what the trust company accepting an appointment expects and intends to 
undertake, but has reference to possible implied and incidental obligations 
which it does not intend to assume, but for which. in the opinion of 
some writers, the courts may hold it responsible. “It is well understood 
in banking and trust company circles that the transfer agent undertakes 
to say to the purchaser of the stock which it has countersigned no more 
nor less than that such stock is a genuine portion of the capital stock of 
the issuing company, that the said company has been duly authorized to do 
business by the Secretary of the State in which the company is incorpor- 
ated, and that the signatures of the officers to the certificates of stock are 


a9|! 


genuine. |; 


LiaBiLities OF A CorPorATION AcTING As Its Own TrANsFeR AGENT. 


Before stating the variant views of different writers on the subject 
in hand, it will be useful to inquire into the extent of the liabilities of cor- 
porations when they transfer their stock through one of their owm officers 
or employees. It is of course beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the law of stock transfers, concerning which elaborate text-books may be 
read. A few instances showing the liabilities involved will be sufficient 
for the present purposes. 

In an able paper on the subject read before the Trust Company Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association", Jordan J. Rollins showed that 
improper transfers may arise “Equally through honest mistake, negligence 
or fraud.” Illustrating the statement, he instances cases in which errors 
have occurred and the issuing corporations have been held liable: 

(a) Through a mistake of fact where the title to stock was affected 
by a law peculiar to a foreign state or country. He quotes the United 
States Court of Appeals that “The validity of a transfer of stock is gov- 
erned by the law of the place where the corporation is created.” 

(6) Through a mistake of fact where the title to stock was affected 
by some complicated contractual relation. 

(c) Through a mistake of fact where a person acting as attorney for 
another exceeded his authority in making a transfer. 

(7) Through fraud on the part of the officer in charge of transfers. 


||C. F. Morris, in ‘‘Banking Law Journal,” Vol. XXII, p. 718. 
q Proceedings Trust Company Section 1904, pp. 29-33. 
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As a brief statement of the responsibility of the issuing company, he 
quotes the United States Supreme Court (Telegraph Co. vs. Davenport, 
97 U. S. 369, at p. 371) as follows: 

“The officers of the company are the custodians of its stock book, 
and it is their duty to see that all transfers of shares are properly made, 
either by the stockholders themselves or persons having authority from 
them. If, upon the presentation of a certificate for transfer, they are at 
all doubtful of the identity of the party offering it with its owner, or if 
not satisfied of the genuineness of a power of attorney produced, they 
can require the identity of the party in the one case, and the genuineness 
of the’ document in the other, to be satisfactorily established before al- 
lowing the transfer to be made. In either case they must act upon their 
own responsibility. In many instances they may be misled without any 
fault of their own, just as the most careful person may sometimes be in- 
duced to purchase property from one who has no title, and who may per- 
haps have acquired its possession by force or larceny. Neither the ab- 
sence of blame on the part of the officers of the company in allowing un- 
authorized transfer of stock nor the good faith of the purchaser of 
stolen property, will avail as an answer to the demand of the true owner.” 

He also quotes the Supreme Court of Massachusetts (Crocker vs. Old 
Colony R. R. Co., 137 Mass. 417) as follows: 

“When a transfer of stock is presented to a corporation it is bound at 
its peril to see that it is a genuine transfer by one who has power of dis- 
position over the stock. . . . If it issues a certificate upon a forged 
or unauthorized transfer, the real owner retains his property in the stock 
and the corporation may be liable to a bona-fide holder of the-new cer- 
tificate.” 

On the other hand, quoting the same case: 

“If a proper transfer is presented to a corporation it is its duty to 
issue a new certificate in accordance with it, and if it refuses, it is liable 
to the person to whom the transfer is made.” 

Summing up this portion of his paper, Mr. Rollins concludes, “For 
all loss occasioned, whether by fraud, negligence or uraveidable mistake, 
by it or its agents in the transfer of its stock, such corporation is abso- 
lutely liable, and no excuse can mitigate its liability.” 

Special risks are involved in the transfer of stock at the instance of 
executors, administrators, trustees or guardians. Iu a series or articles on 
this phase of the subject in “Trust Companies” magazine** Ross Perry 
cites a number of cases showing the character of the risks. These include: 

(a) A case where stock held in trust under a will was ordered dis- 
tributed by a lower court and the corporation so distributing it was 
afterwards held liable by the Supreme Court of the state (Tennessee), 
notwithstanding the instructions of the lower court, on the ground that 
the distribution was not in accordance with the terms of the will, of which 
the corporation had or ought to have had notice. 


** Volume I, pp. 418, 497 and 609, 
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(b) A case where the trustees under a will transterred stock in excess 
of their authority and used the proceeds for their own benefit, and the 
corporation permitting the transfer of its stock was held chargeable with 
a knowledge of the contents of the will which was spread on the public 
records and was required to make good to the trust estate the value of 
the stock. 

(c) A case where stock held by executors under « will transferred 
same to themselves as trustees, and afterwards to “A. B., Trustee,” the 
latter selling the stock and using the proceeds for his own purposes. In 
an action to recover the Court of Appeals (of Maryland) answered the 
plea of the defendant corporation that the mere word “trustee” gave 
them no notice of the trust, by holding that having been once informed 
of the will and its provisions affecting the stock in question, that knowl- 
edge continued all the way down, and the company was bound to see that 
the trust property in their custody was protected and not misappropriated, 
and required it to make good the loss. 

(d) A case where a transfer on the order of an executor caused loss 
to a corporation because the executor had not complied with the law of the 
testator’s domicile before selling the stock so transferred. 

Mr. Perry further shows that where stock is transferred to a trustee, 
executor, administrator or guardian in an investment of trust funds, the 
corporation permitting such transfer of its stock may be held liable in 
case such investment of trust funds is against positive prohibition of law. 

It must be evident, without further discussion of this topic, upon 
which volumes have been written, that the corporation which transfers its 
own stock is subject in the matter of such transfers to very grave re- 
sponsibilities. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SEPARATE TRANSFER AGENT. 


How much of this responsibility does the trust company—or any other 
separate transfer agent—assume? Is the relation between the issuing 
corporation and the transfer agent that of simple agency, and the re- 
sponsibility of the agent limited to the exercise of good faith and ordi- 
nary skill and carefulness; or does the agent, in assuming the duties con- 
nected with the transfer of stock, also assume all of the responsibilities in 
connection with such transfers that the issuing corporation would itself 
have if no separate transfer agent were appointed? This is a question of 
most vital importance to the trust company—a question concerning which 
opinions differ widely, and upon which the courts have not passed. 

Those who incline to the opinion that the courts may hold the transfer 
agent liable for more than simple agency call attention to the causes which 
have brought about the employment of separate transfer agencies, to the 
purposes which they now serve and to the possible liability to two par- 
ties—the issuing corporation and the interested public. Recognizing the 
fact that convenience and the demands of business were potent factors in 
establishing the custom, they maintain that the demand of the public for 
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additional safeguards, outside of any that the issuing corporation itself 
could furnish, was an important factor, and is to-day perhaps the strongest 
single reason why a corporation wishing to market its stock must have 
the same transferred by a responsible bank or trust company. - They show 
that the stock exchanges generally require the appointment of such agen- 
cies as a prerequisite to the listing of the stock, and that the public would 
regard the omission of the appointment of a transfer agent as suspicious 
and irregular. They argue that it is evident that the general public looks 
upon the transfer agent as practically a guarantor, separate and aside 
from the issuing corporation, that a certificate of stock bearing its signa- 
ture is absolutely valid, and that the holder will be protected by it; and 
they think it a fair question whether the courts, when a test comes, will 
not hold to the public’s view of the case. As between the principal and 
agent, they point to the fact that one of the contributing reasons for the 
agency from the standpoint of the former is the supposition that the trust 
company is an expert in such work, possessed of superior facilities and 
endowed with thorough knowledge of the law, and therefore to be held 
accountable for more than ordinary skill; also to the fact that the prin- 
cipal ordinarily surrenders to the agent the entire control of the transfer 
of its stock, thereby placing beyond its own reach any power to prevent 
improper transfers, except of course in a few cases in which it may have 
special knowledge and instruct the agent. 


" .. In view of the causes which have resulted in the office and 
custom, and ofthe practically absolute control exercised in most instances 
by the agent, it is certainly prudent for us to anticipate that the courts 
will decide, when a proper case is presented, that the agent is responsible 
to its principal in the full measure of the consequences resulting to the 
principal for any acts of the agent. . . . Can it be successfully ar- 
gued that, while the agent agreed to perform the work, and accepted a 
cash consideration therefor, the responsibility for the consequence of 
mistake, however innocent, impliedly remains where it formerly rested, 
upon the principal, it having parted with the control of the situation? 
I apprehend not.”*** 


“The office not being ,a creation of the corporation by reason of any 
inability on its part to perform the duties involved, but being rather a 
system which custom and stock exchange rules have forced upon it, there 
is reasonable ground for query as to whether the agent, intervening as it 
does between the corporation and the public, does not stand for the cor- 
poration in its relation to the public, and itself assume the liabilities for 
a careful and responsible handling of the stockholders’ interests, for 
over-issues, and fraudulent issues of stock, and for the many other forms 
of fraud, the liability of which would fall on the corporation did it per- 
form these functions for itself. . . . In this state of the law, then, 
forecasts as to how the courts will act on this question when it comes up 
for direct decision are largely speculative; but the trend of decisions 
which touch the borders of the matter, and the application of established 
legal principles, would seem to indicate that the agent’s liability to the 


*** Henry J. Bowdoin, Proceedings Trust Company Section 1896-1903, p. 188. 
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interested public will be settled as is its liability to the corporation for 
which it acts; that the injured party may look successfully for reim- 
bursement to either the agent or the corporation or both.”**** 

Those who hold to the opposite opinion are quite as decided in their 
views, and are perhaps more numerous. Their position is stated by Philip 
S. Babcock, as follows (“Trust Companies” magazine, Vol. I. p. 39): 


“T contend that the transfer agent is an agent, pure and simple; re- 
sponsible for gross and wilful neglect, but in other respects simply repre- 
senting its principal; and any claims against the agent are properly ans- 
wered by interposing the principal.” 


Speaking of the liability to the principal, Felix Rackemann says in 
Proceeding Trust Company Section American Bankers’ Association, 1896- 
1903, p. 62: 


“Lawyers and surgeons hold themselves out as competent and learned 
and skillful. Should either make a mistake from failure to properly 
apply some settled principle of his profession, he would be negligent. 
On the other hand, either might advise or act according to his best 
judgment in respect of some doubtful or unsettled point, and though in 
the end proved wrong, would not be guilty of negligence. So with the 
transfer agent. He is not an insurer and is not to be held to infallibility. 
He must, however, be cautious and vigilant. For an honest mistake in a 
matter where the law was unsettled, and in the absence of judicial deter- 
mination fairly open to different opinions as to true construction, it is 


hardly conceivable that the transfer agent could be liable to the company.” 


The same writer says regarding liability to the public (page 66): 


“There seems to be no ground whatever in the law for thinking that 
a trust company, acting as transfer agent, sustains toward the share- 
holder of the stock company any: different legal relations than would 
exist between the shareholder and a small salaried clerk in the office of the 
company signing the same certificate as ‘transfer clerk.’ ” 


After calling attention to the fact that formerly this work was done 
by such transfer clerks, Mr. Rackemann continues: 


“It was never suggested that such transfer clerk ‘represented’ any- 
thing or was legally liable to anybody, so he conducted himself honestly. 
It would make no difference in the law whether the clerk under 

the old practice has signed himself clerk or agent. The only changes 
made under the modern system are that the word ‘agent’ has displaced 
the word ‘clerk’ and financial institutions of character and reputation 
have displaced the individual unfamed clerks. . . . The argument 
to the contrary must rest upon the theory that the signature of the trans- 
fer agent is to be treated as an authentication by one who has contracted 
with the company and impliedly undertaken with each investor that 
only true and perfect instruments shal] be authenticated, and although it 
must be admitted that the agent’s signature is required on the instrument, 
yet it must at the same time be remembered that the object of the added 
signature has not been to gain added authenticity. The necessity for 


**#** Charles A. Greene, in ‘‘Trust Companies” magazine, Vol. IH, pp. 12, 13. — 
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the agency led to the signature. It was not the desire for the signature 
as an authentication which led to the agency. A railroad ticket is not 
good until the agent has put his office stamp and date upon the back. 

. If a ticket proves bad and be rejected, would it be claimed by 
any one that the agent was individually liable because he had ‘authenti- 
cated’ the ticket, or personally represented anything whatever about it in 
the act of stamping it? It is not easy to see any distinction between the 
two cases.” 


Mr. Rackemann adds that in his discussion he has been referring 
“Only to those cases where there is merely the signature of the trust 
company, and the words ‘transfer agent.’ It may well be that the addition 
of some very simple and harmless-sounding words will lead to very impor- 
tant, further and different results.” He particularly warns against the 
use of the word “countersigned,” calling attention to the fact that “It 
has been held in at least two cases that the execution of an instrument 
under the word ‘countersigned’ was equivalent to a direct and positive 
representation, not only that each original signature was genuine, but that 
every legal formality essential to the full legal effect of the instrument 
had been duly observed and performed.” 


MetTuHopDs oF SAFEGUARDING THE TRANSFER AGENT. 


Whatever view may be taken of the situation, it is evident that it is 
possible that the liability of the transfer agent might be held greater than 
trust companies acting in that capacity intend it to be, and that wisdom 
would dictate the taking of all possible measures to prevent such a possi- 
bility. A committee on the subject appointed by the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association reported (Proceedings 
Trust Company Section 1905, pp. 6 and 7): “While the trust companies 
do not admit that in acting as transfer agent or registrar they assume 
any such measure of responsibility as that suggested by articles read be- 
fore the convention at various times, it would be desirable to eliminate 
absolutely the opportunity for any claim that the trust company serving 
in either capacity is liable save as an ordinary agent. Obviously, there 
are but two ways in which liability can be defined in advance; either by 
agreement between the principal and agent or by legislation. The latter 
was recommended in the article under consideration, since a statute would 
as clearly affect the investing public as the company issuing the stocks 
transferred or registered. The form proposed for New York was as 
follows: * * * (The trust company shall have power) “To transfer, 
register and countersign certificates of stocks, bonds and other evidences 
of indebtedness of corporations, with liability to such corporations and to 
the owners or holders of such certificates of stock, bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness solely for the negligence or wilful misconduct of 
its officers in reference to such certificates of stock, bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness, or in the appointment or employment of its 
agents, clerks or employees dealing therewith.’ 


3 
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If in any state it shall not be possible or convenient to obtain legisla- 
tion of the character indicated then such protection as may be afforded 
by the adoption of appropriate endorsements is recommended.” 


The form of endorsement, or certificate of transfer agents, recom- 
mended in this report has already been given. 

Other forms of protection that have been suggested are the taking of 
bonds of indemnity in doubtful cases, the making of special contracts for 
the agency and notifying all transferees of such contract, and having the 
transferees subscribe to the by-laws of the issuing company in cases where 
such by-laws define the responsibility of the transfer agent. 

The following “Suggestions about Stock Transfers” issued by the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, and used here with its permission, 
contain valuable hints regarding the conduct of this business: 


Suaerstions Asout Stock TRANSFERS.. 


1. Signatures of stockholders on stock transfers, when unknown, 
must be verified in some way satisfactory to the transfer agent. This 
will usually be by guarantee of some member of the Boston Stock Ex- 
change or some well-known bank, or by acknowledgment before a notary 


public. 
2. If the holder’s name is rightly given on the face of the certificate, 


he or his duly authorized attorney should sign the transfer exactly as the 
certificate is made out, without alteration or enlargement. 

8. If an error was made in issuing the certificate, the transfer agent 
should be informed of the facts. Do not make corrections on the face 
of the certificate. If the assignment is filled out erroneously, alterations 
should be made in ink only, leaving the original writing legible. Do not 
use erasers of any sort. 

4, Enter in the transfer space on the back of the certificate the full 
name of each person to whom the stock is to be assigned, writing out the 
number of shares to be so transferred, and the street or post-office ad- 
dress of the transferee. It is more convenient to leave the attorney space 
blank, if one is provided. 

5. In transferring to individuals, use the full Christian name; and, 
if the transferee be a woman, the title “Miss” or “Mrs.” Avoid using 
diminutives. 

6. In transfers to a married woman, use her own Christian name, not 
her husband’s. In case of a change of name by marriage, send the stock 
certificate to the transfer agent with the transfer filled out to the correct 
name, signed after this manner,—“Mrs. Mary James, formerly Mary 
Jones,” having the signature properly verified. 

7. Assignments to a corporation or association should give the com- 
plete legal title. 

8. Certificates issued to a minor or an insane person should bear 
the guardian’s name; for example, “John Jones, minor (or incompetent), 
under guardianship of Henry Jones.” If a transfer is desired of stock 
so held, a recently certified copy of the guardian’s appointment should 
be shown, together with the license of the court appointing the guardian, 
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if such license is necessary under the laws of the state having jurisdiction. 
Termination of the guardianship should be shown by a certificate from 
the court, birth certificate, or other satisfactory evidence. 

9. On certificates issued to trustees the trust must be fully described, 
exact reference being made to the will or other document creating the 
trust; and, whenever possible, the name of the beneficiary should be 
given. 

10. Transfers by trustees, where a power of sale is not granted by 
the instrument creating the trust, cannot be made without license from the 
court or the consent of all the beneficiaries. In every case the instru- 
ment creating the trust and proper evidence of the trustee’s appointment 
should be exhibited. If there is more than one trustee, all must sign 
transfers. 

11. Transfers made by administrators or executors must be accom- 
panied by a recently certified copy of court appointment. When made 
by executors or adminstrators with the will annexed, of estates which have 
been in probate over three years, a certified copy of the will should be 
shown. If there is more than one administrator or executor, a majority 
should sign. 

{2. Trustees, administrators, executors, guardians, and attorneys 
should not transfer to themselves individually; nor should husband and 
wife transfer directly from one to the other, unless such transfers are 
authorized by the laws of the state when the transfer is signed. 

13. Transfers from corporations or associations should be executed 
by their officials duly authorized for the purpose, and accompanied by a 
certified copy of the vote or by-law authorizing the transfer. Such 
vote or by-law should be certified to by an official other than the one 
signing the transfer. 

14. Transfers by attorney must be accompanied by the original or 
a notarial copy of the power of attorney, and evidence should be given 
that the signature is genuine. Powers of attorney can be recognized only 
when the intent of the maker to authorize transfers is beyond doubt, and 
when the power is recent, or is shown to be still in force. 

15. Papers left for record in connection with transfers by trustees, 
executors, etc., will be returned. 

16. Prompt notice of any change of address should be given the 
transfer agent in writing, stating the name of the company in which 
stock is held. 

17. If a certificate is lost, file notice to that effect with the transfer 
agent at once, giving, if possible, the certificate number and number of 
shares. 

18. In transfers of stock in Massachusetts corporations by foreign 
executors, administrators, or trustees, evidence should be furnished that 
the transfer is not liable to the Massachusetts collateral inheritance tax, 
or that such tax has been paid. 

The foregoing suggestions are subject to change, and should be con- 
sidered for guidance only. 


For a fuller discussion of this subject, see list of articles given in 
note at heading “Liabilities as Transfer Agent.” 
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Duties AND Liapitities As Recistrar oF STOCK. 


The duty of the registrar of stock is to register. or record the issue of, 
certificates of stock after they have been issued by the transfer agent, for 
the purpose of preventing an over-issue of such stock. Before assuming 
its duties the registrar must be furnished with authentic information as 
to the total amount of stock authorized to be issued, if none has been 
issued; or as to the total amount of stock authorized to be issued and the 
amount outstanding, if part or all has been issued. After the total 
amount of shares authorized to be issued have been registered, new cer- 
tificates are not registered except upon the cancellation of outstanding 
certificates for the same number of shares. 

As stated by Felix Rackemann, in Proceedings Trust Company Sec- 
tion 1896-1903, p. 73, “In practice the registrar keeps its registry list, 
and as stock is transferred by the company or its transfer agent it re- 
ceives in each case the old certificate as surrendered and the new certificate 
as prepared to take its place, it compares the two, it notes upon its reg- 
istry list the surrender and cancellation of the old and the issue of the 
new in substitution, and it thereupon identifies the new certificate by its 
signature upon its face as a part of a stated authorized issue.” 

Upon its face this is an exceedingly simple operation, involving no 
greater responsibility than a guarantee that the certificate has been issued 
in regular form by the transfer agent and that the outstanding registered 
stock of which it represents a part does not exceed the total authorized is- 
sue. This is the limit of responsibility which a trust company in assuming 
the office of registrar intends to assume, and which many think the courts 
will rule it actually does assume. Yet there are a number of lawyers and 
trust company officials of experience who incline to the opinion that as in 
the case of the transfer agent, the courts may, when a case actually comes 
before them, hold the company acting as registrar to liability for inciden- 
tal and implied obligations which it has not intended to assume—some 
going so far as to believe that “The duties and liability of a registrar do 
not differ in any marked degree from those of a transfer agent.”***** 

As to the historical origin of the office of registrar and the original 
and present purpose of its employment, there seems to be no disagree- 
ment. The practice of employing registrars was a result of the disclos- 
ure in 1863 of the “Schuyler Frauds,” in which Robert Schuyler, who 
was president and also transfer agent of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad Company, fraudulently over-issued the stock of his company. 
As a safeguard against such frauds in the future, the New York Stock 
Exchange, in January, 1869, adopted a rule requiring all active stocks to 
be registered by an agency approved by it. “The danger of over-issue 
was, therefore, the single operating cause. To guard against such danger 
was the single object of the Stock Exchange rule, and of the subsequent 
practice adopted in. compliance with that rule.” (Rackemann, as above, 


p. 72.) 


***** Henry J. Bowdoin, Proceedings Trust Company Section 1896-1903, p. 194. 
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It is evident that the function of the registrar could not in any case 
be exercised, as the function of the transfer agent could be, by the issuing 
corporation. The very nature of the office requires the services of a per- 
son or corporation entirely distinct from the company whose stock is to 
be registered. 

The liabilities involved are at the present purely a matter of opinion, 
as there is practically no law on the subject. The position of those who 
believe that the liabilities involved may be considerable is illustrated in the 
following passage (Bowdoin, as above): 


“Since the function to be performed by the registrar, which it holds 
itself out as competent to discharge, is that of a check against the trans- 
fer agent, in guarding against an over-issue of stock, it becomes necessary 
for the registrar to scrutinize all transfers, since the issue of a certificate, 
except against one legally cancelled for the same number of shares, 
would necessarily result in an over-issue. This duty the registrar im- 
pliedly, by its acceptance of the office and fee, agrees to discharge. 
Obviously, if the registrar certifies the issuance of a certificate, thereby 
placing upon it the last and highest indicia of validity, and loss results 
to the principal therefrom, the registrar has failed to fulfill the purpose 
of its appointment; if, by such action, loss enures to a stockholder whose 
property rights have been wrongfully divested thereby, cannot such stock- 
holder recover from the registrar, the signature of the latter in acceptance 
and approval of the evidences of the transfer being essential to the trans- 
fer and being the last act in consummation of the transaction by which 
the stockholder is injured? In the absence of an expressed agreement 
limiting the liability of the registrar, it would seem that the acceptance 
of the office carries an acceptance of responsibility for failure to properly 
perform the functions of the office, and that unless such limitation of 
liability is brought to the knowledge of the stockholder, and of those who 
may from time to time become such, the acceptance of the office would 
also imply an acceptance of responsibility for all acts of the registrar 
whereby the stockholder is wrongfully deprived of his property interest 
in the stock. Here again the case against the registrar is strengthened 
by the quite customary regulations of stock exchanges requiring the sig- 
nature or counter-signature of a registrar as essential to the validity of 
the certificate.” 


Referring to the fact that the word “Registrar” appears in the opinion 
of some to be the equivalent of “Guarantor,” Mr. Rackemann says (as 
above, p. 72): 


“It is certainly a matter calling for consideration, because a popular 
notion, or conviction, though erroneous, is yet quite apt to have its natural 
effect upon the judicial mind,” and he suggests the avoidance of the word 


”? 


“Registrar,” suggesting in its place “Agent to Register Transfers.” 
He says further (p. 74, as above): 


“If the registrar of stock, by the registration, makes a continuing 
representation to the public that the stock is valid and properly issued, 
or even within the authorized limit, the registrar is of course concerned 
to know that each transfer is properly made and not merely that a former 
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stock certificate is mutilated in the process known as cancellation. Be- 
cause it may well be that a stock certificate, mutilated in cancellation to 
the satisfaction of the most fastidious, would still remain as a matter of 
law a perfectly valid stock certificate upon which the shareholder named 
therein would continue to have all original rights and claims. , 
Should the transfer agent, therefore, accept an old certificate and ‘punch’ 
it in cancellation without the authority properly given by the true owner, 
it would not be cancelled, and any stock certificate put out by the trans- 
fer agent in its place would be an over-issue, and the registrar, in sign- 
ing the new certificate, would be registering over-issue stock.” 


Answering his own question, “What does such registration mean?” 
Noble B. Judah says (Proceedings Trust Company Section 1904, p. 85): 


“To my mind, the answer to this question is that such registration 
means and intends more than simply that the trust company, as agent 
for the company the stock of which is registered, has written some words 
on the certificate. It has been said in the past that the trust company 
simply acied as the agent for the other company, from time to time, in 
registering the respective certificates; and it seems to have been assumed, 
sometimes at least, that the trust company was under no responsibility 
to the person taking the registered certificates; but the company whose 
stock is registered has, if its affairs are honestly administered, no need 
on its own part for such registration. Obviously the chief purpose is to 
give the purchaser of the stock to understand that a third and disin- 
terested party is looking after the stock issues. I do not doubt that the 
courts of some of the states, at least, will so hold. As soon as it is ad- 
mitted that the registration is procured for the purpose of influencing 
third parties, it is very necessary that their rights be considered, for in 
such case there will be, sooner or later, decisions holding the registrar 
to financial responsibility.” 

That there are many who do not agree with these views is shown by 
the practice of different companies in the method of conducting the work 
of registration, and by opinions expressed in printed articles. Thus, 
Willard V. King says (“Trust Companies,” Vol. 2, pp. 416-418) that 
“We all do in New York” register stock “without looking into the formal- 
ity of the transfer.” Referring to the contention that if the transfer 
agent improperly cancelled a certificate and issued a new one the share- 
holder whose stock was illegally transferred could compel the transfer 
agent to reissue to him the shares illegally taken from him, thus produc- 
ing an over-issue, he says: 


“But the answer tu this is that the transfer agent, if compelled to 
make good in such a way, would go into the market and buy the necessary 
shares and cancel them in order to make the required issue to the ag- 
grieved stockholder. He could not issue them out of hand. It is quite 
inconceivable that there should be at any instant more stock outstanding 
than the corporation had authorized, the proper hypothesis being that the 
transfer agent (assuming that his guilt has been proved) is ‘short,’ just 
exactly like a speculator who has sold what he does not own, and is put 
to the necessity of buying the wherewithal to fulfill his obligations. There 
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would be no over-issue at any stage of the proceedings, and therefore 
nothing for the registrar to concern himself about.” 

Again, he says: 

“Moreover, on examination of the details of the procedure it will be 
found that the registrar has not the facilities for proving the propriety 
of the assignments. When a new stock certificate is delivered, the trans- 
fer agent takes the receipt, which in many cases is the only specimen 
on file of the new stockholder’s signature. To this the transfer agent 
can refer by way of added verification of that signature when in the 
course of time the certificate is presented for transfer; but the registrar 
has not access to it. Powers of attorney, probate certificates, copies of 
deeds of trust, and other papers showing the authority of various persons 
to execute assignments of stock, are lodged with the transfer agent; and 
to suppose that the registrar must keep a duplicate file, or must examine 
the papers already accepted by the transfer agent, and require a second 
examination by counsel of the doubtful cases, is quite absurd.” 

Mr. King objects to the phrase “Countersigned and registered” on 
certificates, ‘because the word ‘countersigned’ is likely to imply something 
in addition to ‘registered.’ ” 

The remedies proposed by those who think the situation serious enough 
to justify caution are practically the same as those already explained for 
the protection of companies acting as transfer agents. Even those who 
hold to the opinion of limited liability agree that it is important to ex- 


ercise great care in the form of the Registrar’s certificate. The Commit- 
tee of the Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ Association, al- 
ready mentioned, recommends****** either of the following forms: 


The duties and liabilities of trust companies as registrars of stock are 
more fully discussed in the list of articles given in the note to the heading, 
“Liabilities as Transfer Agents.” 

(To be continued.) 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROGRAMME OF TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION, ATLANTIC CITY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1907. 


MornineG Session. 


Meeting called to order by the President of. the Section at 10 a. m. 
Prayer, by the Rev. John H. Townsend, Rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, Atlantic City. 


*##4%%* Proceedings Trust Company Section 1905, p. 7. 
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Address ef welcome by Mr. Uzal H. McCarter, President Fidelity 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 

Reply to address of welcome and annual address of the President, by 
Mr. Festus J. Wade. 

Secretary's report, by Mr. James R. Branch. 

Report of Executive Committee, by Mr. A. A. Jackson, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Protective Laws, by Mr. Lynn H. Dinkins, 
Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Better Protection for Municipal Securities, 
by Mr. H. P. McIntosh, Chairman. 

Address—Distinction in Meaning of the Word Trust as Applied to 
Trust Companies and the Same Word as Used in Connection with Com- 
mercial Combinations, by Hon. Charles Emory Smith, ex-Postmaster- 
General and ex-Ambassador to Russia. 

Roll Call of States, to be answered by the several Vice-Presidents of 
the Section in five-minute reports of the conditions concerning Trust 
Companies as existing in their states. 


REcEss. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Address—Utility of the Country Trust Company, by Mr. Jno. T. 
Woodruff, President Springfield Trust Company, Springfield, Missouri. 


Topics ror Discussion. 


The following topics will be introduced and spoken upon by those 
whose names appear hereunder, so that free discussion may follow from 
the floor by members in attendance: 

New Methods of Advertising and Their Results: Mr. Benjamin I. 
Cohen, President, Portland Trust Company, Portland, Oregon; Mr. 
Frederick Phillips, Secretary, Lincoln Trust Company, New York; Mr. 
E. D. Fisher, Secretary, Flatbush Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charges of Companies for Business of a Trust Nature: Mr. George 
B. Pendleton, Cashier, New Bern Banking and Trust Company, New 
Bern, North Carolina; Mr. F. A. Scott, Secretary and Treasurer, the 
Superior Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Management of Real Estate by Trust Companies in a Fiduciary Capac- 
ity: Mr. Henry G. Brengle, Vice-President, Trust Company of North 
America, Philadelphia; Mr. J. W. Cleveland, Secretary, Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co., New York; Mr. Charles K. Zug, Trust Officer, Common- 
wealth Title Insurance and Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

The Propriety of Separating Trust Business From Various Financing 
and Promoting Undertakings: Mr. A. E. Adams, President, Dollar Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Mr. Roland L. Taylor, 
Vice-President, Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit and Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Nomination and Election of Officers for the coming year. 





INCREASING A BANK’S BUSINESS. 
BY E. A. BANCKER, 


AUDITOR LOWRY NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA. 


to seek to add any new thoughts. However, it is my purpose to 

emphasize a class of factors that tend, especially in prosperous 
times, to build up the business of a bank. These factors are “good facili- 
ties,” and I will briefly consider them under three heads. 

(1) Special Facilities. A good location stands easily first as a busi- 
ness builder. If five men pass a given point every day, that spot is five 
times more valuable than if one man passed by. Other things being equal, 
the bank that is the most accessible to you, gets your account. How often 
does one hear the remark, “I would like to do business with you people, 
but the other bank is more convenient.” 

(2) A sufficiency of ordinary facilities plays an extremely important 
part in aiding the increase of business. Some of which are: A commo- 
dious office; plenty of clerks and tellers; some officers who are not too 
busy with the routine business of the day to take the “new depositor” in 
hind “show him around,” look out for him when next he comes in and 
make him feel at home. The small depositor, who comes himself to the 
bank, appreciates this courtesy. His account is of some value and is 4 
good advertisement. Besides which, the small depositor of to-day is the 
large one of to-morrow and we may be “entertaining angels unawares.” 

(3) Extraordinary facilities. Safe deposit vaults, ladies’ depart- 
ments, savings departments, foreign exchange departments, etc., are 
demanded by bank patrons to-day. The marvellous growth of the trust 
companies is due, in part at least, to the completeness with which they 
provide these “extraordinary facilities.” With the exception of discount, 
every financial want of man is supplied by them in one and the same 
office. 

Put in your facilities of all kinds, then advertise them. It is folly 
to bid for business that cannot be cared for properly. That this is the 
correct principle of progress is attested by the fact that the largest banks 
the country over have recognized and are practicing it. If the national 
banks expect to maintain their accustomed place of first in size and in- 
fluence, it looks very much as if they will have to fall in line in the matter 
of facilities. 


S° much has been presented on this subject that it seems presumptuous 





PRACTICAL BANKING NOTES. 


By J. P. GARDNER. 


A Worp Asovut CarsBon Coplizs. 


FEW years ago the conservative bank officer would have looked 
with disapproval upon the many devices placed upon the market 
in the way of labor-saving contrivances. But to-day, so greatly 

has the volume of work increased, that the wide-awake officer no longer 


PEARY. MFRS. FOND OV LAC, wie 


First National Bank, 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
Order No.........#9...... 


PUT THE ABOVE ORDER NUMBER 
UPON YOUR INVOICE. L. 


4 
Fond du Lac, Wis.,_Trapise tL /E- “2.1902 


/ 


AND CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
Acknowledge Receipt of Order and State When You Will Ship. 
FIG. 1. 
disregards anything which aims to relieve the detail of thc work. The 


adding-machine, the typewriter, mechanical filing devices, et2., enable the 
work of the bank to be accomplished with swiftness and accuracy. 
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Among the more recent devices in use are the carbon copying-books, 
which in many of the large banks relieve the men of a large amount of 
detail of entry and at the same time give an exact copy. The blank sub- 
mitted in Figure 1, has been found of much practical usefulness as an 
order blank. By the use of this form a bank retains a carbon copy of 
all orders placed for supplies, and at the same time it is serviceable in 
deciding any dispute which may arise concerning prices. Jts use also 
facilitates the checking up of invoices, and makes it possible to place a 


DEPOSITED BY 


W. A. CLARK COAL CO. 


* ¢ IN THE @ « 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Northampton, Mass., —___- 
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check on everything ordered, the orders being written on one biank which 
is forwarded to the stationer, the carbon copy being retained by the bank. 

This appliance may be used to advantage in deposit tickets, as will 
readily be seen in Figure 2, the original being deposited with the bank 
and the carbon copy being retained by the depositor. 

The criticism generally made against the use of these devices is that 
the records being made on so many loose forms they are apt to be mis- 
laid; but this possible objection is readily overcome by a little care in 
the filing of the forms. 

Not the least valuable use to which these carbon copying forms may 
be put is in the telegraphing done in the bank. An ingenious system of 
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great practical value is the form shown in Figure 3 whereby, at one 
writing, the dispatch is written for the telegraph company to transmit, 
a confirmation of the same to be forwarded to the addressee, and a third 
copy for the record of the bank. This form is now in use by some 


CONFIRMATION OF TELEGRAM FROM 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FIG. 3. 


thirty-five hundred banks throughout the country and is equally service- 
able in the work of a small or a large bank. If it is so desired the tissue 
sheet retained by the bank may be pasted in the regular copy-book of the 
bank, so that all correspondence may be included within the pages of 
cne book. 


Rare Corns. 


ROM time to time there passes through the hands of the banker - 
FF a coin the date or appearance of which leads him to conclude that 
he has run across a prize. 

The date, perhaps a hundred years or more before his birth, or the 
strange superscription, indicates a find. But the date on a coin, ancient 
as that may be, does not necessarily indicate a value above the face, pos- 
sibly it may mean that its value is only that of the bullion in the coin. 

A few simple suggestions are given here that may help bankers to 
detect a rare coin, and also the chief characteristics of coins occasionally 
received. 

If a coin is noticed which from its date or unfamiliarity leads the 
banker to think it of value, he should send it to the New York corre- 
spondent of the bank, to submit to an expert numismatist for inspection 
and to offer a bid. No dealer will bid upon a coin unless he has the 
piece before him, as the state of preservation of the coin has very much 
to do with the value. Mutilated or worn coins or those once used as orna- 
ments are worth only the metal value. 

It is well never to attempt to clean up old coins; send them in as 
they are. Gold dollars are becoming more valuable every year, and now 
sell at from $2 to $2.15 each. Three-dollar gold pieces are worth $3.75 


- 
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to $4 each. Money that has been stored away for long periods should be 
gone over carefully and if any coins appear to be of more than their 
face value they should be appraised before disposing of them. 


Drarts PayABLE ON ARRIVAL oF Goops. 


ERCHANTS, in drawing drafts, to which are attached Bills of 
M Lading, would avoid much misunderstanding by drawing such 
drafts payable “‘on arrival of goods,” incorporating such terms 

clearly on the draft. While these terms may be understood by shipper 
and by consignee and perhaps by the bank of the shipper, there is frequent- 
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FIG, 4, 


ly a dispute when the bank presenting the draft, perhaps drawn “at sight,” 
or “on demand,” in the absence of instructions to the contrary, insists 
upon payment of the draft on demand, or being under the necessity of 
returning the papers. The annoyance such a course would entail if fol- 
lowed unintelligently will readily be seen, and yet many ban’<ers consider 
they have no right to hold such drafts at the option of the drawee. Re- 
course can always be had by telegraph for instructions. 

A iorm in use in one of the large banks in Buffalo, calling attention 
to drafts drawn, payable on “arrival of goods,” is valuable, inasmuch as 
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it places the collecting bank on record, showing what its position is. 
There are many variations of this form, but the one shown in Figure 4 
covers the ground very well. 


CoNFIRMATION OF TELEGRAMS. 


firmation of telegrams is shown in the form below, which serves 

by way of confirmation of the exchange of telegrams in cipher, 
the translation of the message sent being given on one side of the sheet 
and the reply on the other. 


gee device used by banks in the United Kingdom for the con- 


OLD LONDON BANK. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
EXCHANGE OF TELEGRAMS. 
With United National Bank, New York. 


Our telegrams: Your telegrams. 


Ship $500,000.00 bars 


Saturday’s steamer. , : 
* . Dispatch received. Are 


shipping you gold as re- 


requested. 


COUNT WITTE A BANKER. 


eo WITTE, according to a St. Petersburg dispatch, has ac- 
cepted the directorship of the Bank of Russia for Exterior Com- 
merce. 

This marks the final severance of the ex-Premier from the official life 
of his country. It is well known that his private fortune is not large and 
that the emoluments of office were a welcome addition to his income. For 
some time past he had been debating the question whether his interests 
would not be better served by his complete retirement from public life and 
the acceptance of some such position as that which he has now taken, and 
for which he is peculiarly fitted by his financial abilities and experience. 
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SAVINGS INSURANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


HE practical outcome of legislation recently passed to enable the 
savings banks of Massachusetts to establish departments for is- 
suing industrial life insurance policies and annuities is likely to 

be watched with considerable interest by bank men throughout the coun- 
try. Opinions necessarily still differ as to the wisdom of so marked de- 
parture from American precedent. Nothing of this sort has been at- 
tempted here before, and the somewhat experimental nature of the pro- 
ject is insisted upon in many quarters as a decided objection. Savings 
bank men who from the outset have supported the proposition urge that 
the savings insurance plan is experimental only in that the magnitude of 
its success cannot be foretold; that it is reasonably certain to succeed and 
be of benefit to the wage-earner, and that it may accomplish valuable re- 
sults which can as yet hardly be predicted. 

The permissive. law goes into execution November 1, 1907. From 
then on Massachusetts will see the trying out of an idea involving the 
creation of a new type of banking institution. Several savings banks are 
already preparing to be pioneers in the movement. 

What is proposed is that, taking advantage of the provisions of the 
newly-enacted legislation, the trustees of any savings bank of Massa- 
chusetts who are actuated with a desire further to increase the public 
usefulness of the institution in their charge, may decide, by a two-thirds 
vote, afterward to be ratified by a vote of a majority of the incorporators, 
to establish a department of savings insurance. A bank taking such 
action acquires a new title under the law. It is henceforth a “savings 
and insurance bank.” 

Thereafter, to secure from the state a license to operate, various pro- 
visions have to be complied with. These, in a general way, are similar 
to the steps which have to be taken when a new savings bank is started. 
There must be secured, for example, a special expense guaranty fund of 
not less than five thousand dollars in cash to be used to make up any 
deficiency due to insufficiency of the amounts set aside for managing 
expenses out of the receipts from insurance policies and annuities. This 
fund may be retired whenever in the opinion of both Bank Commissioner 
and Insurance Commissioner of the state it is no longer required. It is 
obviously one of the necessities of the beginning of the business. 
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Further, unless the special insurance expenses of the new department 
can be guaranteed from the state’s general insurance guaranty fund, to 
which all the savings and insurance banks of the state will contribute, 
there must be assured a special insurance guaranty fund of not less than 
$20,000 in cash. This is to be. placed at the disposal of the bank’s in- 
surance department as a means of paying losses or other obligations if 
at any time the liabilities of the department come to exceed the assets. 
The amounts advanced by individuals to constitute this fund are repre- 
sented by certificates of a par value of $100. The fund is placed in the 
savings department of the bank, the holders of the certificates being 
credited with the interest. In case the fund has to be drawn upon for 
the benefit of the insurance department, repayment must be made with 
interest, though the assistance is not to be deemed a liability if the sol- 
vency of the insurance department is in question. The special insurance 
guaranty fund may be retired from the insurance department’s surplus, 
after various conditions have been satisfied. 


GENERAL INsvuRANCE GUARANTY FuNpD. 


To unify the activities of savings and insurance banks there is a 
general insurance guaranty fund in charge of a corporate body of seven 
trustees. These, in the first instance, have been chosen by the Governor 
of the state. They comprise a self-perpetuating corporation, though 


members are removable by the Governor for cause. They receive no 
compensation for their services. Only persons who are already trustees 
of savings or savings and insurance banks are eligible to this office. 

To the support of this general insurance guaranty fund each savings 
and insurance bank will at the outset pay monthly four per cent. of its 
receipts from insurance premiums and annuity contracts. This percentage 
may later, in the discretion of the trustees of the fund and with the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Commissioner, be reduced or the toll may even be 
abolished. The fund will establish a guaranty for all obligations on life 
insurance policies or annuity contracts in all savings and insurance banks 
of the state. A bank needing assistance to prevent or make good an im- 
pairment of its insurance reserve may borrow to that extent from the 
general fund. The amounts so Joaned are to be repaid with interest at 
five per cent., compounded semi-annually, as soon as an adequate surplus 
exists. 

If there is money enough in the general insurance guaranty fund, 
the trustees may, with the approval of both Bank Commissioner and 
Insurance Commissioner, contract with a savings bank which is desirous 
of establishing an insurance department to guarantee the insurance risks 
until such time as the bank has surplus with which to retire the guaranty. 
The funds of the general fund are to be invested in the same class of 
securities in which, by Massachusetts law, savings bank funds must be in- 
vested. The trustees are, however, empowered to deposit in any savings 
bank any funds on hand which because of their smallness or for other 
reasons cannot be properly invested at the time. 
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Not only is each savings and insurance bank protected by the fore- 
going guaranty funds, but it is required that each shall, as rapidly as 
possible, establish its own protective fund. From whatever profits are 
earned by the insurance department of an individual bank an amount 
of not less than twenty nor more than seventy-five per cent. must be 
set aside annually as surplus until such fund equals ten per cent. of 
the net insurance reserve or the amount of the special insurance guaranty 
fund, whichever is greater. This fund is to be maintained permanently 
against losses in the insurance department due to unexpectedly great mor- 
tality, depreciation in securities or other causes. The balance of the net 
profits will be equitably distributed annually among the holders of 
policies and annuity contracts. 

Upon the trustees of the general insurance guaranty fund devolves 
much of the work of setting in motion the machinery of the savings 
insurance scheme. One of their duties is, subject to the approval of the 
Governor and his council, to appoint a state actuary, together with such 
clerical assistants as the duties of his office require, the salaries to be 
paid by the commonwealth. The appointee of this office, with advice 
from the Attorney-General, will prepare standard forms of life insurance 
policies and annuity contracts. These are to be uniform and exclusive 
in the whole state. In a general way the actuary will be expected to be 
competent to simplify and explain so that savings bank men will not find 
life insurance to be the complicated matter that some of them have sup- 
posed it to be. 

A physician, known as the State Medical Director, will prescribe the 
rules relating to the health or acceptability of candidates for applicants 
for insurance and will advise and supervise the physicians employed 
locally by the savings and insurance banks. 


LimitTaTION OF PoLicies AND ANNUITIES. 


The individual insurance policies issued by savings and insurance 
banks are limited in amount to $500 upon the life of any one person, 
the annuities to $200. No policy or contract is void after six full months 
premiums have been paid, the insurance department of the bank thereafter 
becoming liable either for the full surrender value in cash or for the 
amount of paid-up insurance. Only residents of the state may be insured. 
Anyone who moves away may, of course, continue to make payments by 
mail. If proof of death requires an independent investigation in instances 
where the insured has gone to another state, the cost of such investi- 
gation may, at the discretion of the treasurer of the savings and insurance 
bank, be deducted from the amount otherwise payable on the policy. 


No Souicitation or Hovsr-to-Hovuse Cotiection or PrEMIvuMs. 


No solicitation of life insurance and annuities by agents is per- 
mitted under the act, and no house-to-house collection of premiums. 
4 
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The insured must pay at the bank or at one of its established agencies 
or must remit by mail. Nothing, however, prevents the use of advertising 
space in newspapers and magazines as an effective means of solicitation. 

The accounts of savings departments and insurance departments 
are to be kept strictly separate. So are the investment trusts. Expenses 
connected with the joint conduct of the two departments of the bank, 
such as office rent and salaries of the general officers will be equitably 
apportioned by the trustees. 

The conditions of taxation remain unchanged for any savings bank 
which incorporates a new department in the manner now permitted. 
Any savings and insurance bank may discontinue its practice of writing 
policies and annuity contracts upon a vote of two-thirds of its trustees. 
In such an event it may secure permission to reinsure its risks else- 
where. Each insurance department will’ be examined by the Bank 
Commissioner and the Insurance Commissioner at least once a year. 
If these ofticials are agreed that it is insolvent or is in danger of be- 
coming so, a receivership may be requested from the Supreme Judicial 
Court. 


How tHe INNovATION 1s REGARDED BY Savines BANK MEN. 


This large scheme, the logical character of which can hardly be 
impugned, has been variously regarded by savings bank men of the 
Bay State. Individual trustees of more than one hundred of the 189 
savings banks of the state have shown their belief in the idea by en- 
rolling themselves as members of the Massachusetts Savings Insurance 
League. In several cases all the trustees of a bank registered  si- 
multaneously. Intense opposition, on the other hand, has been en- 
countered in some quarters—particularly in cities where, as in Worcester 
and Springfield, the names of a number of men who are savings bank 
trustees appear also in the directorates of local life insurance companies. 
In the Merrimack valley cities there is a complication, in that the 
savings banks, on account of their large and growing patronage from 
New Hampshire as well as from their own immediate neighborhood, 
are fairly swamped with business, and look askance upon any proposal that 
they get busier. As a rule the savings insurance idea seems to be in 
greatest favor in the eastern part of the state, in Boston and its suburbs, 
and in the shoe manufacturing towns, although great interest has been 
manifested in Leominster, Ware, Pittsfield, North Adams and other 
places of central and western Massachusetts. 

The membership of the general insurance guaranty fund, which 
Governor Guild appointed early in July illustrates concretely the kind 
of business men who believe that savings insurance will become a 
practical reality. They are as follows: Judge Warren A. Reed, vice-pres- 
ident of the People’s Savings Bank, Brockton, chairman; George Wiggles- 
worth, of the Milton Savings Bank; Charles K. Fox, of the People’s 
Five Cent Savings Bank of Haverhill; Charles C. Hitchcock, of the 
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Ware Savings Bank; Hamilton Mayo, of the Leominster Savings Bank, 
and Preston Pond, trustee of the Winchester Savings Bank and direct- 
or of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, of Boston. 

The feeling of many other distinguished and successful men of 
the state is perhaps summed up in two letters of approval from former 
governors—from Hon. William L. Douglas, one of the best known 
of American shoe manufacturers, who is president of the People’s 
Savings Bank of Brockton, and Hon. John L. Bates, attorney, and 
trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank of Boston. Mr. Douglas in joining 
the Massachusetts Insurance League, of which he was later chosen presi- 
dent, wrote as follows: 

Brockton, Mass., Jan. 14, 1907. 


To the Massachusetts Insurance League, Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: Please find enclosed request to enroll my name as a 
member of the Massachusetts Savings Insurance League. 

After reading the facts contained in your booklet, it seems to me 
hardly a debatable question that a system of industrial life insurance 
ought to be devised which will give to the working man his money’s worth. 

It is intolerable that he should be obliged to give up so much of his 
earnings to obtain a few hundred dollars of insurance. 

I believe that your plan of erecting in savings banks an independent 
department of life insurance is not only sound and feasible, but the best 
way of furnishing to working men life insurance at cost, and I desire 
to do what I can to assist you in your object. I hope that the maximum 
policy will be not less than one thousand dollars. 

I have had no opportunity to consult with the trustees of the savings 
bank of which I have the honor to be president, and I do not know 
what attitude they would take in the matter, but if a law is passed allow- 
ing savings banks to open a life insurance department, and our trustees 
desire to make a trial of the plan it would be a pleasure to me to furnish 
a guaranty fund of $25,000, or more, if necessary. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) W. L. Doveras. 


Ex-Governor Bates’ letter is as follows: 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1907. 
Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., 163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I have carefully examined the copy of the bill that 
you sent to me, and which I understand it is proposed to submit to the 
Massachusetts Legislature as authorizing the plan of savings bank in- 
surance. 

While I have been much interested in the plan from the beginning, 
I have delayed endorsing it until such time as I was satisfied that a 
practical plan had been outlined and satisfactory legislation drafted. 
The legislation that you propose seems to me provides for a most satisfac- 
tory and safe trial of the proposition. While not committing myself to its 
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details, I am satisfied that it is so drafted as to protect the banks, the 
public, and the insured; that its enactment can do no harm, and that 
if, as a result of its enactment, savings bank insurance becomes a fact, 
great good will be done. 

I have no criticism to make of the companies doing industrial in- 
surance, but everyone knows that the present system is very expensive 
and out of proportion to the benefits that the insured receive. A less ex- 
pensive plan is greatly needed, and I believe your plan gives assurance 


of filling the need. Yours sincerely, 
(signed) Joun L. Bares. 


The rapidity with which so important a departure as the adoption 
of the savings insurance plan was brought about in a conservative state 
like Massachusetts attests the power of organized effort in pressing an 
argument and arousing public opinion. Magazine articles and public 
addresses during 1906 by Louis D. Brandeis, a Boston attorney, set a 
great many people thinking about the cost of industrial life insurance. 
His revelations as to excessive prices paid by working people for this 
form of protection are generally familiar. To further Mr. Brandeis’ 
proposal that savings banks be permitted to compete with life insurance 
companies, the “Massachusetts Savings Insurance League” was formed 
in November, 1906, with Norman H. White, treasurer of the Boston 
Bookbinding Company, and a newly elected member of the Legislature. 
from the town of Brookline, as secretary and treasurer. Mr. White 
started a campaign of education such as Massachusetts never before 
witnessed, at least concerning so apparently technical a matter as life 
insurance policies and annuities. Speakers presented the proposition 
to associations of business and professional men, church clubs, labor 
unions and whatever other organizations could be interested. Some of 
the foremost newspapers took the subject up editorially and supported 
the League’s effort in every way possible. The three life insurance 
companies most likely to be affected made little open and apparently 
not much secret opposition to the measure after it had been drafted and 
presented to the Legislature. Public opinion was unmistakably on the 
side of the bill, and a large majority of the members of both houses 
were enlisted in its favor from the first. Governor Guild was enthusiastic 
for the project, which he had already commended in his 1907 inaugural. 
His signature made it a law on June 27. 


ProBpaBLE WorKING OF THE PLAN. 


Will the plan work? That is what Massachusetts must now find out. 
Most of the arguments advanced against the measure during the period 
of agitation were expressions of prejudice rather than of principle. 
“Mixing the two different lines of business would be dangerous,” it was 
said, although it is an elementary fact of finance that the life insurance 
and annuity business is nothing but a somewhat specialized form 
of savings. “The savings banks are too busy now’— a lazy man’s 
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argument, and displaying none of the spirit of noblesse oblige that has 
actuated savings bank trustees from the beginning, nor of that enter- 
prise and initiative which is making national institutions of some of the 
best-managed of our savings banks. “The investing of largely increased 
funds would be difficult or impossible,” it was declared, as though such 
an institution as the Bowery Savings Bank of New York does not con- 
tinue profitably to invest a hundred millions, and as though many savings 
banks of Cleveland and other cities are not seeking by magazine adver- 
tising to build up their total of deposits. “People’s confidence in the 
security of the savings banks would be lessened,’ but just why does not 
appear when insurance departments will, under the law, be even more 
carefully safeguarded than the savings departments. “Thousands of 
industrious and hardworking industrial life insurance agents may be 
thrown out of jobs” as if, with the insistent call for labor, skilled and 
unskilled, all over the world, every man doing uneconomical work to-day 
ought not to be turned promptly into something more productive. 

Finally, it was said, “working people won't insure their lives unless 
solicited by persuasive life insurance agents.” 

That may be, of course, to an extent a valid argument. Thefein ap- 
pears the one uncertainty which even the enthusiasts concede. At the 
same time the argument is one based largely upon the assumption that 
intelligence and thrift are not increasing among the plain people of the 
country. And the moral certainty is that they are increasing. It is 
highly improbable that any Massachusetts savings bank will start an in- 
surance department to find that none of the population in its neighbor- 
hood will take the trouble to purchase “over the counter” policies or 
annuities, even though they can get them on lower terms than they can 
secure from the life insurance companies. Some demand for the in- 
surance there is bound to be. The membership of more than one hundred 
thousand in the Massachusetts Savings Insurance League is evidence of 
that. The flood of letters and telegrams which poured in upon every leg- 
islator while the Brandeis-White bill was in discussion proved public 
interest. 

But whether that demand will be great enough to make the scheme 
a big success so that not only every savings institution in Masachusetts 
will want to take it up but that it will be generally adopted in every 
American state—that is obviously still a matter of speculation. Favoring 
the probable success of the experiment is the undoubted fact that the 
savings bank is all the while gaining in popular esteem, as is shown by 
increasing deposits everywhere in the United States. More and more 
wage-earners are forming the habit of going regularly to the savings in- 
stitutions and leaving there a fixed proportion of the week’s earnings. 
It is fair to presume that a considerable proportion of these depositors 
will be accessible to argument that counsels their purchasing their life 
insurance and their old age pensions—which annuities really are—where 
their money is kept. 
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It needs, too, to be remembered that although solicitation by agents 
will not be part of the plan, other soliciting agencies will all the while 
be at work. Among these is the savings bank’s reputation for integrity 
and conservatism. Then, too, count in the personal interest of thousands 
of persons of philanthropic disposition who see in the plan a means of 
accomplishing cheap life insurance and old age pensions without resort 
to socialistic measures foreign to our institutions and national tem- 
perament. These people will act as unpaid agents of a movement in 
which they have become interested. Withal, the trustees of individual 
“savings and insurance banks” will, no doubt, resort from time to time 
to that effective form of solicitation, display advertising in the local 
press. Through such agencies the whole population will be kept aware 
of advantages offered by the savings institution, and the thrifty will 
listen attentively to appeals to do their duty in protecting their families 
and safeguarding their old age. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


Serre NG is a comparison of the condition of the savings banks 


of the State of New York on July 1 of the years given: 
1907. 1906. 
Total resources $1,490,760,675 $1,444,444,492 
Amount due depositors.... 1,394,296,034  1,335,093,053 
Other liabilities 721,434 679,702 
Surplus on market value 
of stocks and bonds.... 95,743,206 108,671,735 
Surplus on par value 
of stocks and bonds.... 94,917,284 88,172,898 
Number of open accounts. 2,740,808 2,637,235 
Number of accounts opened 
or reopened during year 551,100 540,677 
Number of accounts closed 
during year 447,525 417,067 
Amount deposited during 
the year $399,770,401 $394,356,106 
Amount withdrawn during 
the year 389,508,985 356,910,221 
Amount of interest cred- 
ited and paid during the 
48,940,903 44,725,760 
Current expenses, includ- 
ing salaries, for six 
months 1,928,030 1,848,888 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Septem- 
ber 24. Following is the order of proceedings (subject to change 

by vote of the convention) : 


1. Meeting called to order by President Latimer, at 10 a. m. 

2.. Prayer. 

8. Address of Welcome, by Judge Adrian Lyon, President Perth 
Amboy Savings Institution, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

4. Annual address by the President. 

5. Report of Chairman of Executive Committee. 

6. Report of Secretary. 

7. Report of Committee on Printed Forms. 

8. Report of Committee on Joint and Trust Accounts. 

9. Report of Committee on Auditing. 

10. Address by Alfred L. Aitken, Esq., Treasurer Worcester Co. In- 
stitution for Savings, Worcester, Mass., “Savings Bank Insurance.” 

11. Address by P. LeRoy Harwood, Esq., Treasurer Mariners’ Sav- 
ings Bank, New I.ondon, Conn., “Postal Savings Bank.” 

12. Address by W. R. Creer, Esq., Secretary Cleveland Savings and 
Loan Co., Cleveland, O., “Uniform Laws for Savings Banks in the Vari- 
ous States.” 

13. Address by Edw. T. Perine, Esq., Treasurer The Audit Co., 
New York, “The Independent Audit of a Savings Bank.” 

14. Address by W. M. Kern, Esq., Secretary Dollar Savings Bank. 
New York, “Deposits Received Evenings.” 

15. Address by Thos. B. Paton, Esq., Counsel for the Savings Bank 
Section, “Review of 1907 Legislation Affecting Savings Banks.” 

16. Nominations and Elections for President, 1st Vice-President, 
Vice-Presidents, three Members of Executive Committee to serve three 
years. 

17. Installation of officers elected. 

18. Adjournment. 


A feature of the meeting will be an exhibition of advertising matter 
used by the savings banks in the United States. 





MEETINGS AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


American Bankers’ Association at Atlantic City will be held other 
meetings of importance to bankers. 
The annual meeting of the Clearing-House Section will be held at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, September 24 at 10 a. m. — 
The annual meeting of the Organization of Secretaries of State 
Bankers’ Association will be held at the same place September 24, at 
8 o'clock p. m. 


‘Byer with the meeting of the convention of the 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MaGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


NATIONAL BANKS—STOCKHOLDER’S LIABILITY—REGIS- 
TERED OWNER—ACTUAL OWNER—PLEDGEE. 


OHIO VALLEY NATIONAL BANK VS. JOHN HULITT, Receiver. 
Supreme Court of the United States, Jan. 7, 1907. 


Under the Federal statutes relating to stockholder’s liability a mere 
pledgee of national bank stock cannot be held liable so long as the shares 
are not registered in his name, although an irresponsible persons has been 
selected as the registered shareholder, but the real owner of the shares 
may be held responsible, although the shares are not registered in his 
name. 

This case was begun in the United States Circuit Court by John 
Hulitt as receiver of the First National Bank of Hillsboro, Ohio, against 
the Ohio Valley National Bank, to recover the amount of an assessment 
upon certain shares of the stock of the Hillsboro Bank, which had become 
insolvent, which assessment was directed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in accordance with the provisions of the national bank act. The 
case was tried upon an agreed statement of facts, from which it appears 
that on March 18, 1893, one Overton S. Price, for a loan of $10,000, 
gave his promissory note of that date to the Ohio Valley Bank, due ninety 
days after date, payable to his own order and indorsed by him, and de- 
posited as collateral security for the note, among other securities, fifty 
shares of stock of the said First National Bank of Hillsboro, Ohio. The 
note had a power of sale attached to it, signed by Price, and authorizing 
the holder to sell or collect any portion of the collateral, at public or 
private sale, on the non-performance of the promise, and at any time 
thereafter, without advertising or otherwise giving Price notice, and 
providing that, in case of public sale, the holder might purchase without 
liability to account for more than the net proceeds of the sale. 

On December 25, 1893, Price died, leaving the note due and unpaid, 
and no payments have been made thereon except as hereinafter stated. 
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On June 18, 1894, the bank made a transfer of the pledged stock 
of the First National Bank of Hillsboro, and also of certain other stock 
in the Dominion National Bank of Bristol, Virginia, to one Henry 
Otjen, an employee of the bank, and pecuniarily irresponsible. |The 
shares were transferred on the books of the banks and new certificates 
issued in the name of Otjen and delivered to him on July 7, 1894. Otjen 
indorsed the certificates in blank. No money passed in consideration 
of the transfer, and none was expected, nor was any credit given or 
indorsed on the note by reason thereof. 

The transfer was made upon the understanding and agreement be- 
tween Otjen and the bank that Otjen should hold the stock as security 
for the indebtedness of the estate of Price upon the note, he to apply any 
amounts which he might realize from said stock as credits upon the note. In 
pursuance of this agreement Otjen subsequently paid the bank sums 
received from the Dominion National Bank on account of dividends 
received until the sale of that stock, when the proceeds of sale were like- 
wise applied by him upon the note. 

On February 19, 1896, the bank prepared proof of claim against the 
estate of Price, and, at that time, believing the stocks transferred to Otjen 
to afford a reasonable security for the note to the amount of $4,484, 
indorsed a credit for that sum upon the note, as follows: “Forty-four 
hundred and eighty-four ($4,484.00) dolls. paid on ac. of within note 
June 18, ’94, being proceeds of sale of 30 shrs. stock Dominion National 
Bank and 20 shares of stock Ist National Bank of Hillsboro, O.” The 
bank filed its proof of claim for the balance of the indebtedness upon 
the note; that no consideration was paid for said credit, and the same 
was not entered on the bank’s books; that all dividends arising upon the 
distribution of the estate of Price were applied upon the note. 

The Hillsboro bank continued to do business until July 16, 1896. 
From the date of transfer at all times the stock appeared on the books 
of the Hillsboro bank in the name of Otjen, there being nothing on the 
books to connect the Ohio Valley National Bank with the stock, or to 
indicate that it had any interest therein; that the defendant bank at no 
time performed any act of ownership, or exercised or attempted to exer- 
cise any of the rights of a stockholder in said bank, or of the Dominion 
National Bank, unless the acts stated were, in legal intendment, of that 
character. The Ohio Valley National Bank procured the shares to be 
transferred to Otjen because it was unwilling to assume the risk of the 
statutory liability of a stockholder in respect thereto. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals held the bank liable as a stockholder (69 C. C. A. 609, 137 
Fed. 461), and directed judgment accordingly. 

Mr. Justice Day, after making the foregoing statement, delivered 
the opinion of the court: 

Section 5151 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 
3465) provides that the shareholders of every national banking associa- 
tion shall be held individually responsible, equally and ratably, not one 
for another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such associa- 
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tion, to the extent of the amount of their stock therein, at the par value 
thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such shares. This section 
undertakes to hold all shareholders responsible, and questions have 
arisen under varying circumstances as to what constitutes such share- 
holder. 

Assuming, then, the established doctrine to be that the mere pledgee 
of national bank stock cannot be held liable as a shareholder so long as 
the shares are not registered in his name, although an irresponsible per- 
son has been selected as the registered shareholder, we deem it equally 
settled, both from the terms of the statute attaching the liability and 
the decisions which have construed the act, that the real owner of the 
shares may be held responsible, although in fact the shares are not regis- 
tered in his name. As to such owner the law looks through subterfuges 
and apparent ownerships and fastens the liability upon the shareholder 
to whom the shares really belong. 

Applying these principles to the case at bar, we think there can be 
no doubt of the liability of the Ohio Valley National Bank in this case. 
Conceding that it was exempt so long as the relation which it held to 
the stock was that of a pledgee, and that Otjen was the registered stock- 
holder, holding for the benefit of the bank as pledgee, and not as owner 
—what was the attitude of the parties after the death of Price, and the 
credit of the supposed value of the stock upon the note, and its presenta- 
tion for allowance and acceptance by the representatives of Price’s estate? 
As the foregoing statement shows, the stock was originally delivered 
to the bank, with a power of public or private sale for the liquidation of 
the pledge. After the death of Price the bank caused the stock to be 
registered in the name of Otjen. After proof of the claim the dividends 
paid out of the Price estate were credited upon the note. If the bank 
had followed literally the authority of the power of attorney attached 
to the note and sold the stock at public or private sale, and itself become 
the purchaser, we take it there could be no question that it would thus 
have become the real owner of the stock, and, within the principles of 
the cases heretofore cited, the shareholder, liable under the terms of the 
statute. We think what was in fact done necessarily had the same effect; 
the bank applied the value of the stock with the consent of the pledgeor, 
and thus vested the title in the bank. 

It is urged that although the indorsement upon the note in the form in 
which it was presented to Price’s administrator recited credit as of June 
18, 1894, being proceeds of a sale of the stock, there never was a sale in 
fact, and that the bank is not estopped by anything shown in the case 
from showing the true situation and the actual transaction between the 
parties. 

Conceding, for this purpose, that Price’s representative could have 
insisted upon a strict performance of the power conferred in the au- 
thority given to the bank as to the disposition of the collateral, yet, if 
the representative of Price desired to do so, there was nothing to pre- 
vent him from waiving a strict compliance with the terms named, and 
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permitting the bank to acquire title to the stock by crediting its value on 
the note. This is in fact what was done. Instead of selling the stock, 
the bank, in executing the authority conferred, indorsed what it deemed 
the value of the stock, as of the date of the credit, upon the note, and, 
reduced by the amount of this valuation, presented the note to the admin- 
istrator of Price, who must have allowed the claim in this form, as it is 
specifically stated that the subsequent dividends upon the claim were paid 
to the bank. By this transaction, who became the real owner of the 
stock? Certainly not Otjen, for it is not contended that he was other 
than a mere holder of the stock as collateral security to the bank, with- 
out any beneficial interest. Price had died, and his representative had 
allowed the claim, showing the application of the value of the stock 
as a credit upon the note. If Price’s representative could have objected 
to the form in which the bank liquidated the pledge, he did not do so, 
but accepted the bank’s method of divesting him of title by allowing the 
claim with the credit upon it. The bank thus become the beneficial owner 
of the stock, and had the Hillsboro National Bank continued solvent it 
certainly could not have denied to the Ohio Valley Bank, after this trans- 
action, the rights and privileges of a stockholder. 

As we have seen, this court, in construing the banking act, has not 
limited the liability to the registered stockholders. While the registered 
stockholders may be held liable to creditors regardless of the true owner- 
ship of the stock, and the pledgee of the stock, not appearing otherwise, 
is not liable, although the registered stockholder may be an irresponsible 
person of his choice, yet, where the real ownership of the stock is in one, 
his liability may be established, notwithstanding the registered owner- 
ship is in the name of a person, fictitious or otherwise, who holds for him. 

We think the Circuit Court of Appeals did not err in holding the 
bank, in view of the facts shown in the case, as the true owner and 
responsible shareholder of the stock in question. 

Judgment aflirmed. 





CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT—CONSTRUCTION—PROMISE 
OF BANK TO PAY AMOUNT OF DEPOSIT—ABSOLUTE OR 
CONDITIONAL PROMISE. 


Lamar, Taytor & Ritey Co. vs. First Nationat Bank or ALBANY. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, February 14, 1907. 


Where a bank issues a certificate of deposit, certifying that a stated 
sum is deposited to the credit of a third party, subject to the check of the 
latter, and over which no control is reserved to the depositor, such certifi- 
cate is equivalent to a written promise by the bank to pay such third 
party the stipulated amount upon presentation of the certificate. 

If there are conditions in the certificate, the promise is not absolute, 
but depends on the contingencies set out in the certificate. 
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Lamar, Taylor & Riley Drug Company filed its petition against the 
First National Bank of Albany, alleging: That the bank had issued the 
following certificate of deposit: “Received of Morris Weslosky and T. 
D. Sale thirty-three hundred and forty-three and twenty-eight one hun- 
dredths dollars ($3,343.28) on deposit to the credit of Lamar, Taylor & 
Riley Drug Company, subject to their check in the completion of the in- 
ventory of the Sale-Davis branch of the C. M. Shivers Drug Company. 
Notice of the completion and acceptance of the inventory to be given the 
First National Bank by Morris Weslosky and T. D. Sale. [Signed] 
First National Bank of Albany, Georgia, by P. W. Jones, A. Cashier.” 
That petitioner is the owner and holder of this certificate. That the condi- 
tions of this certificate have been fully complied with. That the inven- 
tory specified has been completed. That one of the duplicate copies of 
this inventory has been given to the bank. It is further alleged that upon 
the completion of the specified inventory Weslosky and Sale at once took 
possession of the Sale-Davis branch store, stock, fixtures, furniture, etc., 
therein contained; that before taking possession of said store petitioners 
notified Weslosky and Sale in writing “that the taking possession of said 
property would be considered and treated as the full, final, and complete 
acceptance on their part of the inventory, and as authorizing petitioner to 
demand, and the First National Bank of Albany to pay, the amount de- 
posited with said bank by the said Morris Weslosky and T. D. Sale to the 
credit of petitioner, over to petitioner without further notice on the part 
of said Morris Weslosky and T. D. Sale to said bank’’; that they, by tak- 
ing possession of the stock, fixtures, ete., after such notice, waived the 
giving of any other notice to the bank of the completion and acceptance 
of the inventory, and authorized said bank to pay the amount shown by 
said certificate of deposit, without further notice upon their part; that 
Weslosky and Sale are still in possession of the business; that the money 
represented by the certificate of deposit was a part of the purchase price 
of this business; that the taking possession of the business was an accept- 
ance of the inventory by Weslosky and Sale; that on Aug. 3, 1905, peti- 
tioner drew its draft on defendant for the amount represented by the cer- 
tificate of deposit, attaching the certificate to the draft, and the bank 
failed and refused to pay the draft or honor the certificate of deposit; 
that before filing this petition plaintiff made formal demand on defendant 
for the amount represented by the certificate, accompanying the demand 
by a draft for that amount, and offering to surrender the certificate of de- 
posit, and that the bank, in response to this demand, refused “to honor 
such draft or to cash such certificate of deposit.” The defendant filed a 
general demurrer to the petition, and also a special demurrer to certain 
paragraphs, as failing to allege that the conditions of the certificate of 
deposit had been complied with, “in this, to wit: that Morris Weslosky 
and T. D. Sale had given notice to this defendant of the completion and 
acceptance of the inventory of the Sale-Davis branch of the C. M. Shivers 
Drug Company.” On the call of the case at the appearance term, after 
argument of counsel for the defendent, and in the absence of the plaint- 
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tiff’s counsel, the presiding judge sustained both the general and the spe- 
cial demurrers. The plaintiff excepted. 

Evans, J.: A certificate of deposit issued by a bank, certifying that 
the depositor had deposited a stated sum of money subject to his order, is 
the equivalent of a promissory note payable on demand. (Lynch vs. 
Goldsmith, 64 Ga. 42.) Where the certificate of deposit recites that the 
money is deposited to the credit of a third person subject to the check of 
such third person, and no control over it is reserved to the depositor, it is 
equivalent to a promise by the bank to pay such third person upon presen- 
tation of the certificate of deposit. The recital that a particular person 
made the actual deposit of the money to the credit of another does not 
alter the legal character of the certificate, but amounts to a mere statement 
of the source from which the bank received the money. In such a case the 
beneficiary of the deposit is the payee, who may maintain an action against 
the bank for an unwarranted refusal to pay him the funds deposited to 
his credit. But, if the bank in its certificate of deposit stipulates with 
the depositor that the money is received on deposit to the credit of a third 
person, and subject to the check of such third person on certain condi- 
tions, the promise of the bank to pay such third person is not absolute, 
but depends upon the contingencies expressed in the certificate. We are 
not concerned at present with the relative rights and liabilities of Wes- 
losky and Sale to the bank. The payee of the certificate is the party 
seeking to compel the bank to pay the money to it. Before it can recover 
the money, it must allege and prove that it is entitled to receive the same. 
An undertaking to pay a definite sum of money on demand provided a 
certain act is done is not enforceable until the condition on which the 
money is payable has been performed. (Baker vs. Tillman, 84 Ga. 401, 
11 S. E. 355.) 

The bank engaged to hold this money subject to the check of the 
plaintiff on two conditions: (1) On the completion of the inventory of 
the Sale-Davis branch of the C. M. Shivers Drug Company; (2) “notice 
of the completion and acceptance of the inventory to be given the First 
National Bank by Morris Weslosky and T. D. Sale.” Treating the cer- 
tificate of deposit as the equivalent of a promissory note by the bank as 
maker to the drug company as payee, the bank is only liable thereon upon 
the performance of the conditions therein named. The petition alleged 
that “the conditions of said certificate of deposit have been fully complied 
with,” and this allegation was met by a special demurrer calling for a 
specific allegation that the conditions precedent to its liability had been 
performed in the manner stipulated. The bank was not liable until Wes- 
losky and Sale notified it of the completion and acceptance of the inven- 
tory of the Sale-Davis branch of the C. M. Shivers Drug Company. It 
was entitled to a specific allegation in the petition of every essential fact 
upon which its liability to the plaintiff depended. The giving of the no- 
tice was one of the essentials of liability, and the plaintiff was bound to 
allege it when called for by special demurrer. The other allegations of 
the petition do not excuse the giving of the notice. It may be that Wes- 
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losky and Sale arbitrarily or without sufficient reason refused, or negli- 
gently failed, to give this notice to the bank. If this be true, the plaint- 
iff in an appropriate proceeding against Weslosky and Sale might se- 
cure a judgment or decree compelling them to give the notice so as to 
render the bank liable to the drug company on its certificate. But the 
bank cannot be forced in a proceeding where Weslosky and Sale are not 
parties, and where they would not be bound by the judgment, to litigate 
‘this matter with the plaintiff. The bank is sought to be held liable on its 
own obligation, and it is entitled to an allegation of all the essential ele- 
ments necessary to impose liability by the terms of its obligation. This 
ground of the special demurrer was therefore properly sustained. 

Judgment affirmed. All the Justices concur, except Fisu, C. J., ab- 
sent on account of sickness. 


DEPOSIT IN BANK—TRUST—ATTACHMENT AGAINST TRUS- 
TEE—CHECKS—PAYMENT. 


CUNNINGHAM vs. BANK or NAMPA. 
Supreme Court of Idaho, February 20, 1907. 


Where one deposits money in a bank as “attorney” and the same is 
attached by a sheriff in an action for a debt against the depositor, the 
bank is relieved of liability in paying the money to the officer, if it had 
no knowledge or information as to the character and ownership of the 
fund, except by the designation mentioned, after the name of the deposi- 
tor; but if it holds the fund when it learns of the true and beneficial own- 
ership therein, then it becomes its duty, as soon as the ownership and 
right of possession is established, to pay the money to the depositor on his 
demand. 

Ausuir, C. J.: This action was instituted by the plaintiff, Richard 
Cunningham, as trustee for a number of persons named in the complaint, 
against the Bank of Nampa, Limited, a corporation, J. C. Nichols, Sheriff 
of Canyon county, and the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
a corporation, bondsman for the sheriff, to recover the sum of $913.24, 
the amount of damages claimed to have been sustained by the cestuis que 
trustent. The defendants demurred to the complaint and the demurrer 
was sustained. Plaintiff thereupon appealed from the judgment. The 
facts disclosed by the complaint are substantially as follows: 

That Richard Cunningham is an attorney at law, and, as such, has 
collected the money sought to be recovered from different persons on 
notes and accounts in favor of his several clients, for whom he was acting 
as agent or trustee in the collection and transmission of the proceeds of 
the several notes and accounts. He alleges that he had an account with 
the defendant bank in which he deposited all the moneys collected by him 
for his clienis in the name of “Richard Cunningham, Atty.” It is alleged 
that this was a special account of trust funds against which he checked 
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in payment of the various clients whose moneys he had therein deposited. 
It is charged that the bank had knowledge and notice of the nature and 
character of the fund thus deposited, and that the same was not the 
money or property of Cunningham. During this time, while the money 
was still in the bank, one Henry W. Leman, who held a judgment against 
Cunningham in the state of Nebraska, brought an action on such judg- 
ment in Ada county, Idaho, and caused a writ of attachment to be issued 
against the property of Cunningham, and delivered that writ to the 
sheriff of Canyon county, who served it on the defendant bank, and at- 
tached the fund and account therein held in the name of “Richard Cur- 
ningham, Atty.” Plaintiff, Cunningham, thereafter demanded in the 
name of his alleged cestui que trustent the delivery of the money there- 
tofore deposited, and upon which the writ of attachment had been levied. 
The bank refused to turn over the fund, and a like demand was made 
of the sheriff, who also refused, and thereupon this action was com- 
menced. The bank demurred to the complaint, on the ground that it does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. Nichols and the 
guaranty company demurred, upon the ground that the complaint does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action, and also upon the 
ground that there was a misjoinder of parties defendant, in that the bank 
was not a proper party defendant in the action. The demurrers were sus- 
tained, and judgment was entered in favor of the defendant. 

The only question to be determined by us is: Does the complaint 
state a cause of action? For the purposes of determining the question 
before us, all the material allegations of the complaint must be taken 
as true. It is a fundamental principle both of law and justice that the 
debtor’s property, and his property alone, is liable for the payment ot 
his debts. It is conceded that Cunningham was indebted to the attaching 
creditor. If the money and account in the defendant bank was the prop- 
erty of Cunningham, it was unquestionably liable for the payment of his 
debt and subject to attachment therefor. If it was not his money and 
property, it is equally clear that it was not liable for his debt. If Cun- 
ningham after collecting this money had taken it in kind as collected to 
the bank, for the purpose of purchasing drafts to his several clients for 
remittance to them, and while the money was on the bank counter and 
prior to the receipt of the draft and delivery of the money to the bank, 
it had been attached by the sheriff, it would not have been seriously con- 
tended, we apprehend, that the money could be held under this attachment 
for the payment of a debt owed by Cunningham. The deposit of the 
money by Cunningham with the bank could give him no better title to it 
than he had before the deposit, and certainly an attaching creditor can- 
not through his attachment process acquire any better title to the prop- 
erty than the debtor has. Thomas v. Hillhouse, 17 Iowa, 67. 

Some confusion has been injected into the case by reason of a dis- 
cussion as to the liability of the bank to pay the fund to Cunningham 
upon his check. The word “Atty.” after the name of “Cunningham,” 
as the account was entered in the bank, was a mere descriptio personae, 
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and did not serve in any manner to disclose the name of his principals 
or the cestuis que trustent; and as between Cunningham and the bank, it 
was unquestionably the duty of the bank to pay the money to Cunning- 
ham upon his demand or the presentation of his check at any time prior 
to the service of the writ of attachment. It is also equally clear that if 
the bank had no actual knowledge of the trust relation existing and the 
character of the fund so deposited, it would have been fully justified in 
paying the money over to the sheriff upon the service and levy of the writ 
of attachment. If it should appear that the bank did so, and that it had 
no other knowledge or information as to the character and ownership of 
the fund except the designation of “Atty.” after the name of the de- 
positor, it will have established a complete defense to the action and 
would be entitled to release and discharge from further liability. But 
the question as to the liability of the bank to Cunningham personally, 
and of the relation the bank itself sustained toward the fund, cannot be 
taken as the test of responsibility in the present action. The plaintiff 
in this action sues, not in his individual capacity, but as trustee for the 
several clients interested in the fund. He alleges that he has no interest 
in the money and account other than that of transmitting and delivering 
the same to his several clients in the amounts designated in his complaint. 
If previous to the demand and the commencement of this action, the bank 
had in good faith parted with the fund in the due course of legal pro- 
ceedings and under the belief and understanding that the money was the 
property of Cunningham, as it would have had a right to believe, in view 
of the nature of the deposit, then, and in that case, its liability had ended; 
but if it still holds the fund at the time it is notified of the true and bene- 
ficial ownership therein, as soon as that ownership and right of possession 
is established, it will become the duty of the bank to pay the money in 
accordance with the true state of facts and condition of the fund. 

It has been argued that the bank was improperly joined as a party 
defendant. We do not think this ground of demurrer well taken for the 
reasons above stated. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


NOTE—PRESENTMENT AFTER MATURITY—HOLDING INDORSER. 


Hovston, Tex., August 26, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sin: Through the mistake of a clerk, a note indorsed by A and 
discounted by this bank, was not presented for payment until the day 
after maturity, when it was protested for non-payment. Two days 
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afterwards, the runner of the bank took the note to A, who promised to 
pay the same. Can A be held as indorser? CASHIER. 


Answer.—It is well settled that where the drawer of a bill or in- 
dorser of a note has been discharged by the holder’s laches, and then, 
with full knowledge of all the facts constituting such discharge, prom- 
ised to pay the same, he thereby waives such laches and renders himself 
liable. (Thornton vs. Wynn, 12 Wheat. 183; Matthews vs. Allen, 16 
Gray, 594; Third Nat. Bank vs. Ashworth, 105 Mass. 503; Trimble vs. 
Thorne, 16 Johns., 152; Ross vs. Hurd, 71 N. Y. 14.) But in such case 
it is necessary for the holder to show that the indorser knew that the 
paper had not been properly presented, or the other facts operating t« 
effect his discharge. (Low vs. Howard, 10 Cush. 159; Kellev vs. Brown, 
5 Gray, 108; Fotheringham vs. Price’s Ex’rs., 1 Am. Dec. 618; Trimble 
vs. Thorne, 16 Johns., 152; Edwards vs. Tandy, 36 N. H. 540; Tickner 
vs. Roberts, 30 Am. Dec. 706; U. S. Bank vs. Southard, 17 N. J. Law, 
473; Commercial Bank vs. Perry, 43 Am. Dec. 168; New Orleans S. 
Bank vs. Harper, 48 Am. Dec. 226; Hunt vs. Wadleigh, 26 Me. 271; 
Walker vs. Rogers, 40 Ill. 278; Freeman vs. O’Brien, 38 Iowa, 406; 
Lilly vs. Petteway, 73 N. C. 358; 3 Rand. Com. Paper, §1378; 2 Daniel 
Neg. Inst. §1149.) In the case mentioned in the inquiry, A will be deemed 
to have waived the objection that presentment was not made on the 
proper day, provided the bank can show that he knew this fact at the 
time he made the promise. 


CHECK—PAYMENT TO OTHER THAN THE PAYEE. 


CrieveLanp, Ohio, August 19, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: In a town near to this city there are two men of the name of 
G. S. T. One of these is a man of some property and well known to 
the community, while the other is of no responsibility. One of our 
customers draws a check to G. S. T. and sends it by mail, intending it for 
the first-mentioned person of that name, but the other man gets it, in- 
dorses his name on it, and gets it cashed by a saloon-keeper, who after- 
wards deposits it in his bank, which collects the amount thereof from this 
bank. Please answer whether this was forgery on the part of the person 
who indorsed the check. CasHIER. 


Answer.—Yes. In the leading case of Mead vs. Young (4 Term 
Reports, 28) a bill of exchange was drawn payable “to Henry Davis, or 
order,” and having got into the hands of another Henry Davis than the 
one in whose favor it was drawn, was indorsed by him, and discounted by 
the plaintiff. Buller, J., said: “I have no difficulty in saying that this 
H. Davis, knowing that the bill was not intended for him, was guilty of 
a forgery, for the circumstance of his bearing the same name with the 
payee cannot vary this case, since he is not the same person.” And 


5 
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Grose, J., said: “That this was a forgery cannot be doubted, if we con- 
sider the definition of it, which is, the false making of any instrument, 
indorsement, etc., with intent to defraud. It makes no difference whether 
the person making this false indorsement were or were not of the same 
name with the payee, since he added the signature of H. Davis with a 
view to defraud, and knowing that he was not the person for whom the 
bill was intended.” So, in the case of United States vs. Long (30 Fed. 
Rep. 178) where a money order had been indorsed by a person of the 
same name, the court said: “If this money order had been payable to 
John A. Long and it came by mistake of the mails or otherwise to the 
hands of the prisoner, John A. Long, who, knowing it was not intended 
for him but for another John A. Long, indorsed it, or signed the receipt 
for it, with the fraudulent purpose to get the money on it, he would be 
guilty of forgery. . . . If the accused falsely represented himself 
to be the payee of the money order, it is a circumstance tending to im- 
peach his good faith, and such representation may be as well effected by 
acts as by words. Thus, if he presented himself before the paying 
official, and, presenting the order, signed it as if he were the person for 
whom it was intended, he would as well defraud as by declaring that he 
in truth was the payee.” And it has been held that if there are two 
persons of the same name, and one of them signs that name to notes 
with the intention that the notes may be used in trade, as the notes of 


the other, it is a forgery. (Barfield vs. State, 29 Ga. 127). 


PROTEST OF NOTE. 


Corypon, Ind., Sept. 5, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sm: Please give us our legal rights on the following facts as to the 
protest of promissory notes. The maker of a note stamps with a rubber 
stamp on the face of the note at the time he executes it the words ‘“‘no 
protest.” A bank m Missouri sends the note to this bank, at which the 
note is payable, with instructions to protest the note if not paid at ma- 
turitv. Ought we to protest the note as directed by the sending bank, or 
not protest it according to the terms of the note itself? 

Corypon Nationa Bank. 


Answer.—The proper course is to follow the directions of the bank 
remitting the paper. Even though protest is not necessary to hold the 
indorsers, the notary’s certificate will afford the most convenient evidence 
that the note has been presented for payment and dishonored. The fact 
that the parties have waived protest does not preclude the holder from 
protesting the paper if he sees fit; and there may be good reasons for pro- 
testing notwithstanding the waiver, as, for example, obviating the neces- 
sity for proving that the waiver was put upon the instrument by the party 
himself or by his authority. 
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FAILURE TO PRESENT NOTE ON DAY OF MATURITY. 


Mriwavker, Wis., August 31, 1907. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Please answer the following question through your Magazine. 
A note is sent to us for collection bearing the indorsement of A, and 
through some mistake the note is not presented on the day of maturity, 
but on the day afterwards. Now, A is a person of no financial respon- 
sibility. If he should defend upon the ground that the note was not pre- 
sented on the proper day, would we be liable for the full amount of the 
note? CasHIER. 

Answer.—The amount of damages which the customer may recover 
of the collecting bank for failure to properly perform its duty as collect- 
ing agent is the actual loss which he has sustained. Prima facia, this loss 
is the amount of the note, but the bank may show that the whole amount 
has not been lost to the holder. The bank may mitigate the damages by 
showing either the solvency of the maker or the insolvency of the in- 
dorser, or that the paper was partially or wholly secured, or any other 
fact that will lessen the actual loss to the owner of the paper. (First 
National Bank of Meadville vs. Fourth National Bank, 77 N. Y. 320; 
Barup vs. Nininger, & Minn. 525.) 


PIETY AND PROFIT COMBINED. 


HE following appeared in a Hartford, (Ct.) dispatch to the ““New 
York Times” under date of Sept 3. It sounds almost too good to be 
true: 


“The controversy over the question whether Cotton Mather of 
Boston entered into a plot to capture William Penn and the first colony 
of Quakers and sell them as slaves in the Barbadcs has been settled, 
it is said, by the finding of the letter from Mather to John Higginson 
of Newport. 

The document in the possession of George A. Reynolds, Clerk of the 
Fire Board of this city, shows that the letter of Cotton Mather was as 
follows: 

‘Boston, Sept. ye 15th, 1682. 
To ye Aged and Beloved John Higginson. 

There be at sea a shippe called ‘Ye Welcome,’ R. Greenaway Master, 
which has aboard an hundred or more of ye heretics and malignants called 
Quakers, with W. Penne, who is ye chief scampe, at the head of them. 
Ye General Court has-accordingly: given secret orders to Master Malachi 
Huxett of ye brig Propasse to waylaye sed ‘Welcome’ as near ye coast of 
Codde as may be and make captive ye said Penne and his ungodly crewe 
so that ye Lord may’ be~glorified and not mocked on ye soil of this new 
countre with ye heathen worships of these people. 

Much spoyle may be made by selling ye whole lot to Barbados, where 
slaves fetch goode prices in rumme and sugar, and shall not only do ye 
Lord great service in punishing the wicked, but we shall make great good 
for his ministers and people. Master Huxett feels hopeful, and I will set 
dowr ye news when his shippe comes back. Yours in ye bowels of Christ, 

Cotton Marner.” 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROGRAMME OF THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION TO BE HELD 
AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.. SEPTEMBER 24, 25, 26 AND 27. 


*ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


(Subject to change by vote of the Executive Council, or by vote of the Con- 
vention.) 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1907. 


Convention called to order at 10 o'clock a. m., by the President, 
Mr. G. S. Whitson. : 

Prayer. 

Address of welcome by His Excellency Edwin C. Stokes, Governor 
of New Jersey. 

Reply to address of welcome and annual address by the President, 
Mr. G. S. Whitson. , 

Annual report of the Secretary, Mr. James R. Branch. 

Annual report of the Treasurer, Mr. A. A. Crane. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Executive Council by the Chairman, Mr. G. M. Rey- 
nolds. 

Report of the Protective Committee. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Laws by the Chairman, Mr. E. D. 
Keys. 

Report of the American Institute of Banking by the President, Mr. 
E. D. Hulbert. 

Report of the Committee on Bills of Lading by the Chairman, Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Warehouse Receipts by the Chair- 
man, Mr. A. H. Curtis. 

Report of Standing Law Committee by the Chairman, Mr. Wm. J. 
Field. 

Report of Committee on Certification of Municipal Securities by 
the Chairman, Mr. Jos. G. Brown. 

Report of Committee on Express Companies by the Chairman, Mr. 
Fred I. Kent. 

Practical Banking Questions. 

I. Address by His Excellency Claude Swanson, Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 


*For programme of the Savings Bank Section, to be held September 24, see 
Savings Bank Department of The Bankers’ Magazine. 

The programme of the Trust Company Section will be found in our Trust 
Company Department. 
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II. Address by Herrn Kommerzienrat Moritz Leiffmann zu Dus- 
seldorf, delegate from the Centralverband des Deutschen Bank und 
Bankiergewerbes. 

III. Address by Mr. William S. Witham, of The Witham Banks, 
Georgia. 

Roll Call of Vice-Presidents. 

The vice-presidents who attend the convention are personally requested to re- 


ply with five-minute speeches, telling of the business conditions in their States 
and Territories. 


SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1907. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by the President, Mr. 
G. S. Whitson. 

Prayer. 

Announcements. 

Practical Banking Questions. 

(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all delegates 
under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 

IV. Report of the Currency Commission by the Chairman, Hon. 
A. Barton Hepburn. 

V. Discussion of the report of the Currency Commission and the 
Currency, in which delegates are invited to participate. 

VI. A review of the Currency Commission’s report and other sug- 
gestions, by Hon. Chas. N. Fowler, Chairman Committee on Banking 
and Currerey. 


THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1907. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by the President, Mr. 
G. S. Whitson. 

Prayer. 

Practical Banking Questions. 

(Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each topic; open to all delegates 
under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by unanimous consent.) 

VII. Address—Ovur Present snp Future Prosperity, by Mr. M. 
E. Ingalls, President Merchants’ National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

VIII. Address—Somr Everarern Torics, by Mr. Jno. T. P. 
Knight, Secretary Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

Continuation of discussion of practical banking questions. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. Elections. 

Installation of officers elected. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


The convention of this Section will be held in the North Solarium of 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel at 10 o’clock, a. m., September 24, 1907. 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


The convention of this Section will be held in the South Solarium at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel at 10 o’clock, a. m., September 24, 
1907. Headquarters at the same place. 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION. 


The convention of this Section will be held at the Marlhorough- 
Blenheim Hotel, September 24, 1907, at a convenient hour, which will 
be announced later. 

There will also be a meeting of the Organization of Secretaries of 
the State Bankers’ Associations during the evening of September 24th. 

A list of hotels and prices has been sent to each member. Duplicates 
will be furnished on application to Geo. S. Lanhart, Secretary-Director, 
Atlantic City Bureau of Information. 

All delegates should secure hotel accommodations in advance. Write 
direct to any of the hotels, stating requirements explicitly, number of 
rooms desired, number of persons who will occupy same, American or 
European plan, rate willing to pay per day, and date of arrival in At- 
lantic City. State also name and address of each person for whom quar- 
ters are desired. There will be no difficulty in securing the necessary 
accommodations if the above directions are observed. 


Upon registering at headquarters, delegates will be presented with 
credentials. The official enamelled pin should be worn conspicuously 
during entire convention to obtain all of the courtesies extended to dele- 


gates. 


REGISTRY ROOMS. 


The attendance at our conventions has become so large that your at- 
tention is respectfully called to the rule adopted by the Executive Council: 

“Each member of the Association can be represented by one delegate, 
as per the Constitution, and such delegate is authorized to bring one 
guest, if a member of his family or some one connected with his bank; 
any other guest is required to pay ten dollars for the privileges of tke 
Convention.” 

Members of the local committee will be in constant attendance. Also 
for the convenience of the members, competent stenographers, well- 
informed clerks, and a corps of messenger boys will be provided. 

The Western Union Telegraph, Postal Telegraph, and the Telephone 
Cempanies have kindly extended the complimentary use of their wires 
for social messages. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Turspay, SEPTEMBER 24, P. M. 
Roller chair parade on the board walk for delegates and visitors. 
WepnespAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


Reception and grand ball at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel from 
9 to 12 p. m. 
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Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 26. 


An afternoon at the Inlet, after the business sessions of the Associa- 
tion. 

Commencing with a clam bake, after which there will be a professional 
game of baseball, trips on ocean-going yachts, freedom of the Inlet 
pavilions, and Atlantic City Yacht Club. 


Tuvurspay Evenine, SeptemBer 26. 


Go-as-you-please, including complimentary freedom of the Piers, 
with their numerous forms of amusements. 


Frivay, SEPTEMBER 27. 


A musical treat in the form of a concert on the Steel Pier, 8.15 p. m. 
to 10 o'clock. 

After the concert there will be a high-class cake-walk, in which the 
best-known performers will participate. 

The courtesies of the Atlantic City Yacht Club and Country Club will 
be extended during the entire meeting to members and their families. 
Those playing golf at the Country Club will only pay the greens charge 
and caddies’ charge. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO THE CONVENTION. 


Reduced rate of fare and one-third has been granted on the certificate 
plan, i. e., full fare going and one-third fare returning, by the following 
Passenger Associations: 

Trunk Line Association, with the exception of West Virginia. 

New England Passenger Association, with the exception of the East- 
ern Steampship Company. 

Southeastern Passenger Association. 

Eastern Canadian Passenger Association. 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


of the Whitney-Central National Bank, New Orleans, said: 

“There is no question now awaiting the solution of the American 
people so important to our continued prosperity and progress as the 
adoption of a broad and sound financial and currency system. Nor will 
this problem ever be rightly solved until the bankers take it up seriously, 
unselfishly and patriotically. Otherwise, in the midst of some commercial 
cataclysm, surpassing in its ruins the fears of any man, it may be partially 
solved; or our condition in case of some stupendous war may be made even 
worse than it now is. Never was a duty clearer. Never was its impor- 
tance more yrgént than now. Will you enlist voluntarily now, or wait 
until you are drafted by your country’s commercial misfortune?” 


* an address delivered a short time ago Sol Wexler, vice-president 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT DETROIT. 


ROM every point of view the Fifth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
F ciated Chapters of the American Institute of Banking held at 
Detroit, Mich., August 22, 23 and 24 was a pronounced success. 
The attendance was large and representative, the interest manifested in 
the proceedings was deep and continuous, while the entertainment fea- 
tures were planned and carried out in a manner that reflected great credit 
on the members of Detroit Chapter and highly pleased everybody who 
shared in this delightful part of the programme. 

One could not help being impressed with the business-like nature of 
the convention’s proceedings. No time was wasted by tedious routine re- 
ports. After a single brief but appropriate address of welcome by B. F. 
Weadock, assistant corporation counsel of Detroit, the convention began 
work at once, with Fred A. Crandall of the National City Bank, Chicago. 
presiding. 

The first paper was by L. E. Wakefield of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis. Mr. Wakefield criticized the present methods of ex- 
amining national banks, and suggested that hereafter the examiners should 
be chosen from among the members of the American Institute of Banking, 
selections being made by competitive appointment. 

Clay Herrick of the Cleveland Trust Company, and a trustee of the 
Institute, made a stirring address, which was well received. After review- 
ing the work and purposes of the Institute, he made a vigorous defense 
of President Roosevelt’s policy in regard to the great corporations, and 
judging from the applause that followed his remarks, they evidently re- 
flected the opinion of a majority of those present. Mr. Herrick is one of 
the popular members of the Institute, and his address at Detroit was one 
of the notable features of the convention there. He was followed by 
G. G. Fischer of the Milwaukee National Bank with a paper on “Enter- 
taining Angels Unawares; or, How the Small Account May Become Val- 
vable.” Mr. Fischer’s paper showed that he had given careful attention 
to the importance of cultivating the account of the small depositor— 
something that is too often overlooked in the race that many banks are 
running after large figures. 

H. J. Guckenberger, of the Atlas National Bank, Cincinnati, read an 
interesting and instructive paper on “Personality in Banking,” pointing 
out the personal qualities that contribute to success in banking. Mr. 
Guckenberger has given much thought to banking education, and his 
paper was one of solid merit. 

The departmental discussion, conducted by Franklin L. Johnson of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, developed much useful in- 
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formation in regard to the credit department, filing letters, collections, 
remittance letter forms, etc. ; 

At the second day’s session the following papers were read: “Time, 
the Young Man’s Capital,” F. H. Johnson, president Peninsular Savings 
Bank, Detroit; “Value of Bank Examinations by a Committee of Its 
Clerks,” Milten L. Wicks, Bankers’ Trust Company, New York; “The 
Banking Profession and Its Future Problems,’ O. M. Stafford, secretary 
and treasurer Woodland Savings and Trust Co., and Broadway Savings 
and Trust Co., Cleveland, O.; “What China’s Awakening Will Mean to 
the United States,” W. F. Paull, Seattle, Washington; “The Commercial 
Value of the Panama Canal to the United States,” George H. Keese, Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Richmond, Va.; “The Credit Department,” 
W. M. Rosendale, Market and Fulton National Bank. New York. 

The afternoon of the second day was devoted to a steamboat excursion 
on the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair to the St. Clair Flats, and in the 
evening the inter-city debate took place on the steamer, the subject being, 
“Resolved, That the commercial development of the age has been detri- 
mental to the highest interests of the people.” This preposition was 
aifirmed by Duncan G. Bellows of the Mutual Bank, Chicago, and Wm. 
S. McCormick of the People’s State Bank, Detroit. Harry V. Haynes 
of the Riggs National Bank, Washington, and Raymond B. Cox of the 
First National Bank, Baltimore, took the negative side. 

After listening to the eloquent and forceful arrangements of both 
sides, the judges were unable to see that the highest interests of the peo- 
ple had been injured by the commercial development of the age, at least 
so far as the arguments presented had shown, and therefore gave their 
decision in favor of the negative. 

The debate showed that the Chapters have some good speakers—men 
who have opinions and know how to express them. 

The third day was devoted to committee reports and to the election of 
officers. A. W. Morton of the Eutaw Savings Bank, Baltimore, and B. S. 
Raplee of the Union National Bank, Cleveland, were the leading can- 
didates for president, Mr. Morton being successful. Roy L. Stone of the 
First National Bank, Milwaukee, and H. J. Guckenberger of the Atlas 
National Bank, Cincinnati, were placed in nomination for vice-president, 
Mr. Stone being elected. Irving H. Sanborn of the American National 
Bank, San Francisco, was elected treasurer, and Samuel J. Henry of the 
National Savings and Trust Co., Washington, recorder. Frank M. Pol- 
liard of the Real Estate Trust Co., Pittsburg, was elected a trustee of the 
Institute to fill a vacancy. The following group chairmen were chosen: 
George H. Keese, Merchants’ National Bank, Richmond, Va.; Alfred T. 
Hunt, First National Bank, Scranton, Pa.; H. J. Guckenberger, Atlas 
National Bank, Cincinnati; L. E. Wakefield of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis; C. S. Harley, Seattle. 

Providence was selected as the place for holding the convention next. 
year, getting 171 votes to 129 for Pittsburg. 
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A. W. MORTON, R. L. STONE, 
President. Vice-President. 
(Eutaw Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md.) (First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


SAMUEL J. HENRY, IRVING H. SANBORN, 
Recorder. Treasurer. 


(National Savings and Trust Co., Washington, D. C.) (American National Bank, San Francisco, Cal.) 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 
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THE BIG FOUR AT DETROIT. 
(Morton, Crandall, Havens, and Raplee.) 


On Saturday evening, August 24, the convention closed with a ban- 
quet at Harmonie Hall, Hon. Edwin Denby of Detroit acting as toast- 
master. Toasts were responded to as follows: “America: A Land of 
Opportunities for Young Bankers,” J. C. Monaghan, one time Professor 
in University of Wisconsin, late Chief of Division of Consular Reports, 
Department of Commerce and Labor; “Our Future,” Col. J. J. Sullivan, 
president Central National Bank, Cleveland; “Prepare,’ John Williams, 
Assistant Cashier State Savings, Loan and Trust Co., Quincy, Ill.; “Ideal 
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Bankers,” E. E. Durham, Manager Onarga Bank, Onarga, IIl., ex-presi- 
dent Illinois State Bankers’ Association; ““The Institute Microbe,” Ralph 
C. Wilson, Assistant Cashier Bankers’ National Bank, Chicago, ex- 
president Chicago Chapter. 

Besides the banquet, which was the prominent social feature of the 
convention, there were excursions to the various points of interest, includ- 
ing the beautiful Belle Isle Park, the St. Clair Flats, ete. An interesting 
visit was also paid to the factory of the Burroughs Adding Machine, 


CHAS. R. TALBOT, 
Chairman Detroit Reception Committee. 


where special courtesies were shown. The ladies attending the convention 
were given a theatre party and were otherwise suitably entertained. 

The serious work of the convention was admirably conducted, and 
proved beyond a doubt that the educational work which is the chief object 
of the American Institute of Banking is bearing good fruit. In its lighter 
aspects—those relating to pleasure and to the formation and renewal of 
acquaintanceships—the Detroit meeting was most agreeable. 


GovVERNMENT OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The government of the Institute at present consists of a board of 
fifteen trustees, who are elected by the members of the Institute, a self- 
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perpetuating body of about twenty-five men, who were originally appoint- 
ed by the Educational Committee of the American Bankers’ Association. 
This method of government was designed to be temporary, the in- 
tention being to make the Institute, in course of time, a self-governing 
body. Soon after the organization began its practical work, it developed 
that the chapters, or local units, of the Institute, which were expected to 
be only a part of the general organization, had become in every respect 
the principal part, and that the plan of government must in fact take 


FREAS BROWN SNYDER, 


Chairman National Educational Committee, American Institute of Banking. 
(Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia.) 


into account the chapters as forming~practically the whole body. of the 
working force of the Institute. Since the annual conventions of ‘chapters 
were begun, in 1903, plans for self-government have centered mainly 
about the chapters, and in 1906 an organization known as The Associated 
Chapters of the American Institute of Banking was formed. At the same 
time the trustees recognized the chapters by inviting the associated chap- 
ters to name three of the trustees. At their meeting in May, 1907, the 
trustees voted to turn over the government of the Institute wholly to the 
associated chapters, arranging to organize those not directly connected with 
local chapters into a Correspondence Chapter, thereby making the chapter 
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organization universal. A joint committee of the associated chapters and 
the board of trustees was appointed to agree upon a form of constitution 
for the Institute, and the constitution approved by them was presented to 
the convention at Detroit. Some amendments were made by the conven- 
tion, and the constitution as it now stands approved by the associated . 
chapters will be presented to the trustees at a meeting to be held at 
Atlantic City on September 23, and by the trustees will be presented to 
the American Bankers’ Association. Under this constitution, as under the 
present arrangement, the financial support of the Institute is to come 
mainly from the American Bankers’ Association; and some connection 
between the two organizations will doubtless be provided, but its exact 
nature has not yet been determined. 


FRANK M. POLLIARD, 


Trustee American Institute of Banking. 
(Real Estate Trust Company, Pittsburgh.) 


Points From Tue ApprEssEs. 


H. J. Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Cincinnati: . . . Such 
truths in and of themselves lend most forcible, most convincing proof to 
the world that the salvation of our country, its continued prosperity and 
supremacy, rest in no small measure upon the opportunities offered in 
higher commercial education; that the banking profession is pre-eminently 
qualified to take the initiative in the movement for the general extension 
of higher commercial education; that a broad education not alone along 
the lines of banking but also along the lines of a personal insight into 
the principles of every commercial pursuit, must be a prerequisite to a 
great successful personality of value in the profession. 


W. F. Paull of Seattle: Let me impress it upon you gentlemen that 
we of the United States stand closer to China in every respect than any 
other nation. It only remains with us to exercise great care and: good 





E. P. VANDERBERG, WM. T. McFAWN, 


President Detroit Chapter. Assistant Chairman Reception Committee. 
(National Bank of Commerce, Detroit.) (State Savings Bank, Detroit.) 


" a 


Cc. J. HIGGINS, H. J. GUCKENBERGER, 
Chairman Finance Committee. (Atlas National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


EDMUND S. WOLFE, WALTER G. TOEPEL, 
Chairman Press Committee. Ch. Electric Park Entertainment and Automobile Ride. 
(American National Bank, Washington, D. C.) (Michigan Savings Bank, Detroit.) 
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judgment in all our future relations with her in order to benefit in the 
largest degree by her wonderful development. 

Let us be careful how we handle the Exclusion Act. Let us treat the 
Chinese with the illuminating past of the Japanese people before us. Let 
us treat the Chinese with humanity, tact and discretion. Let us realize 
that each individual in that broad empire has a soul. Let us conceive of 
them as men like ourselves with capacities for good and evil, yet ever 
amenable to the civilizing influences of Christianity. Let us help them 
in their endeavor to lift themselves from their obscure and antiquated past 
into a newer and brighter social and commercial future. If we do these 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS.—HOTEL CADILLAC, DETROIT. 


things our nation cannot from the standpoint of natural or. divine law, 
fail to reap the fruit of their commercial and social elevation and ad- 
vancement. 


L. E. Wakefield, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis: The 
present system of national bank supervision is inadequate and ineffective. 
And while the ponderous brain of the American Barkers’ Association is 
busy discussing the advantages and disadvantages of asset or credit cur- 
rency, it might be well for the American Institute of Banking to devote 
itself to an attempt at bringing about some much-needed and beneficial 
changes in our methods of bank supervision. Our organization is made 
up of men competent to suggest reform in this line. We know, as does 
everyone, that present methods of appointing examiners. should be dis- 
continued, and all vacancies filled by experienced and competent bank 
men selected from the membership of the American Institute of Banking 
by competitive examination. Examiners should receive an annual salary 


6 
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instead of fees, and the number of men in the service must be materially 
J 
increased in order to secure the best results. 


Clay Herrick, Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Company (speaking of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policy toward the great corporations that have violated 
the laws): It is not a fight between capital and labor, between the rich 
and the poor, or between the classes and the masses. It is a war of ex- 
termination between the honest individual and honest corporation on one 


CAMPUS MARTIUS, DETROIT. 


side and the dishonest individual and corporation on the other. The 
initiative was started by President Roosevelt and it must not stop until 
the rascally corporation, the thieving individual, the dishonest men in high 
places are eliminated. 


G. G. Fischer, Milwaukee National Bank: The small account can be 
made profitable to the bank at almost every turn if you know how to 
handle it to your advantage. The small business man is more willing to 
pay a high rate of interest on a loan. He is not strenuously opposed to a 
charge of exchange on outside points. He can be more readily moulded; 
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GRISWOLD STREET, DETROIT. 


in other words, he is more receptive to advice from his banker in conduct- 
ing his affairs than his competitor of larger resources. The losses suf- 
fered by banks from this class of customers have never yet caused the 
ruin of any institution. 


Col. J. J. Sullivan, president Central National Bank, Cleveland: It 
is said that J. Pierpont Morgan recently wanted to get a superintendent 
for a certain new department that he had established. He thought he 
knew the man for this superintendency—an assistant to one of his col- 
leagues. He sent for the colleague and said: 


POLICE STATION, BELLE ISLE PARK. 
(Nothing doing for the Bank Clerks.) 
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“T am getting up, you know, a certain new department. I shall want 
a new superintendent. I think Brown, in your office, would fill the place 
very well indeed.” 

“IT am sure he would,” said the other. “The only trouble is, Mr. 
Brown can’t be spared.” 

Mr. Morgan’s eyes lit up, and he smiled. “I don’t want a man that 
-an be spared,” he said. 


Milton L. Wicks, Bankers’ Trust Company, New York: An institu- 
tion that stands out against an examination by a committee of its clerks 


ALONG THE ST. CLAIR FLATS. 


would be on a par with the railroad that refused to install a block system, 
and justified its act in the time of calamity by maintaining that the chief 
preventive lay in the choice of the engineer. 


Notes. 


—There was some compensation in the contest for the presidency— 
Raplee got the most applause but Morton got the most votes. 


-—It looked like “Pittsburg 1908” until the votes were counted. 
—Providence will have to hustle to “make good” after Detroit. 


—There are nearly 7,000 members of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, made up as follows: Appleton, Wis., 32; Atlante, 8; Baltimore, 504; 
Black Hills, 12; Brooklyn, 89; Buffalo, 37; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 42; 
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BOATING ON THE CANAL, BELLE ISLE PARK. 


Chicago, 1,119; Cincinnati, 183; Cleveland, 193; Columbus, 17; Daven- 
port, Iowa, 51; Decatur, Il., 18; Denver, 11; Des Moines, Iowa, 58; 
Detroit, 176; Fond du Lac, Wis., 34; Hartford, Conn., 140; Hastings, 
Neb., 24; Head of the Lakes, 62; Indianapolis, 49; Jacksonville, Fla., 38; 


Kansas City, Mo., 15; La Crosse, Wis., 32; Valley (Eau Claire, Wis.), 
23; Little Rock, Ark., 73; Los Angeles, 109; Milwaukee, 246; Minnea- 
polis 133; New Orleans, 144; New York City, 569; Oshkosh, Wis., 37; 
Peoria, Il]., 53; Philadelphia, 36; Pine Bluff, Ark., 10; Pittsburg, 718; 
Providence. R. I., 231; Richmond, Va., 143; Rochester, N. Y., 95; San 
Francisco, 253; San Jose, Ca]., 20; Scranton, Pa., 66; Seattle, Wash., 178; 
Sherbrooke, Que., Can., 53; Springfield, L1l., 12; Springfield, Mass., 69; 


A WOOD IN BELLE ISLE PARK. 
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St. Louis, 216; St. Paul, 101; Tidewater (Norfolk, Va.), 41; Washington, 
315. 


—Only the moon was full on the trip to the St. Clair Flats. 


—By « unanimous vote it was decided that “In Detroit life is worth 


living.” 

— New Orleans and Los Angeles both asked endorsement of a Panama 
Exposition project, but the convention side-stepped by tabling the reso- 
lutions offered. 


—Smoking in a deliberative assembly—especially where ladies were 
present-——was regarded by many as an innovation. Was it a good one? 


—Detroit has something like 1,400 industries, with an aggregate cap- 
ital of $100.000,000, and giving employment to 65,000 people, and is also 
one of the world’s greatest commercial ports. 


—TIn the Detroit parks you are not brusquely told to “Keep off the 
grass.” There is a little sign with just one word—“Please.” 


—One of the popular members of the Institute, and also a hard and 
effective worker, is Freas Brown Snyder of the Merchants’ National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Snyder is chairman of the educational committee—one 
of the most important in the Institute. 


—W. F. Paull made a good impression for “Seattle 1909.” 


—Chicago’s delegation numbered forty-five, placing that city in the 
Jead—not an unusual thing for Chicago, however. 


—President Crandall made an excellent presiding officer. The busi- 
ness of the convention was conducted expeditiously and fairly. 


—The American love of politics crops up in every association, and the 
American Institute of Banking is no exception. But, so far as one could 
see, it seemed to be politics of the clean and healthful kind. 


—Roy L. Stene of the First National Bank, Milwaukee, the new 
vice-president, will evidently be in the lead for the presidency next year. 
He is one of the strong and popular members of the Institute. 


Members of Detroit Chapter are entitled to unstinted praise for 
their work in contributing to the success of the convention. Everybody 
was satisfied and happy. 


—In Detroit life is worth living, for 
“You climb on the boat and away you float 
To the Flats or old Belle Isle, 
There’s so many places to go, you know, 
In the town where life’s worth while.” 
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—A. Waller Morton, the new president, is thoroughly experienced in 
Institute affairs, having served on important committees and also as vice- 
president. As president ef Baltimore Chapter for two terms he displayed 
energy and sound judgment, and was largely instrumental in increasing 
the membership until the chapter ranks fourth in size among the forty- 
nine chapters of the Institute. Mr. Mortor is associated with the Eutaw 
Savings Bank of Baltimore. 





COULDN'T GET HIS PENNY. 
. ‘HE “Eagle Eye” of Cleveland relates the following: 


“While sojourning among the bromides, rustics and great ball 
players of Hudson, our highly educated friend, the present 
manager of the Brooklyn Office, [Clay Herrick] determined the time had 
come when his young hopeful should no longer be permitted to roam at 
will, but should take the first faltering footsteps down the straight and 
narrow path. Accordingly, with a big white collar around his neck, a 
tear in either eye, and a penny tightly clutched in his fist, he started 
sadly on his way to that dear Sunday School. Some time later the fond 
parent, hoeing doggedly at his early corn, observed the youthful figure 
toiling manfully up the front walk, and in his hand was still tightly 
clutched the penny. ‘What happened, son?’ queried pater familias. 
‘They tried to take my penny away from me, but you bet they did not 
get it,’ came the answer. How portentous will these simple words become 
when the young Herrick has climbed farther up the ladder of wealth 
than any mortal predecessor.” 











THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


(“PAN AMERICAN BUREAU.") 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE new building of the International Bureau of American Republics 
will be unique, not only in Washington, but in all the world. It will 
serve as the international headquarters or offices in one national cap- 

ital of twenty-one different American nations. The nearest approach to it 
will be the new Temple of Peace now being erected at The Hague. The 
cost of this Pan-American structure, when it is fully completed and 
ready for occupancy, will be nearly $1,000,000, of which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie generously contributed $750,000, and the different American 
nations approximately $250,000. 

The revised drawings of the architects here shown have just been ap- 
proved by the United States Secretary of State, Elihu Root, Chairman 
of the Governing Board of the Bureau, and John Barrett, the Director 
and chief administrative officer, after having been originally selected 
from the largest architectural competition in the history of Washington, 
in which 130 leading North American architects entered. The winners 
in this contest were Albert Kelsey and Paul P. Cret, Associate Architects, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

This imposing international building will stand on one of the most 
attractive and commanding sites of ground in the national capital, com- 
monly known as the Van Ness Tract, which covers five acres, or about 
two hectares, facing the Presidential grounds, or White Lot, on the east, 
and Potomac Park on the south, at the corner of 17th and B Streets. 
This site is only two blocks below the Corcoran Art Gallery, next to the 
new building of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and within 
a short distance of the Washington Monument. 

The dimensions of the building will be approximately 160 by 160 
feet, or 52 by 52 meters. The main portion will stand two stories above 
a high studded basement, and will, in turn, be surmounted by dignified 
balustrades. The rear portion, in order to cover the capacious Assem- 
bly Hall, will rise still higher. It will-be constructed throughout of 
steel and concrete with the effect of a Spanish stucco finish and with 
white marble steps, foundations, and trimmings. The roofs will be of 
colored Spanish tile and the interior exposed portions will be decorated 
with polychrome terra cotta. 

The general architecture will suggest Latin American treatment out 
of respect to the fact that twenty of the twenty-one American republics 
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are of Latin origin, but it will possess such monumental characteristics 
as will make it harmonize with the general scheme for the improvement 
of Washington. Its most notable features of construction, aside from 
numerous well-lighted rooms for the regular work and staft of the Bu- 
reau, will be a capacious, typical, Spanish patio, over 50 feet square, in 
the front section, covered by a glass roof that can be opened in summer 
and closed in winter, thus providing protection against the weather for 
constantly running fountains and continually growing tropical plants; a 
iarge reading room, 100 by 60 feet, where can be seen al) the South as 
well as North American publications, and where books can be consulted 
from the Columbus Memorial Library, which has the best collection in 
the United States of works on the Amcrican Republics; and a beautiful, 
dignified, assembly chamber, 100 by 70 feet, that, for present purposes, 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Front View of New Building to be erected. 


may be called the “Hall of American Ambassadors,’ which will provide 
ihe only room of its kind in the United States specially designed for in- 
iernational conventions, receptions to distinguished foreigners, and for 
diplomatic and social events of kindred nature. 

Other important divisions of space will include: a handsome room for 
the Governing Board of the Bureau; four committee rooms suited for 
diplematic conferences; a stack room for the Library that will hold 250,- 
000 volumes; large offices for the Director and the Secretary of the Bu- 
reau, with their assistants, including cditors, statisticians, translators, 
librarians, accountants, clerks, and stenographers. Much of the deco- 
rative finishings of the interior will be in rare woods from the South Am- 
erican forests, contributed by the different countries that support the Bu- 
reau, while the walls of the “Hall of American Ambassadors” and other 
principal rooms will be decorated with mural paintings, pictures, statuary, 
etc., suggestive of Pan-American history, development, and progress. At 
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the main entrance of the structure will] be two heroic marble figures sym- 
bolizing, respectively, North and South America. 

The institution which will occupy this building was founded seven- 
teen years ago at the First Pan-American Conference held in Washing- 
ton in the winter of 1889-1890, and presided over by James G. Blaine. 
The original object, as announced, was that of making the American re- 
publies better acquainted with each other and of exchanging information 
about their respective resources and trade. It never, however, had the 
complete support and interest of the United States, or of her sister na- 
tions, until Hon. Elihu Root. Secretary of State of the United States, 
made his memorable visit in 1906 to South America. The Third Pan- 
American Conference, assembled at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, in 1906, which 
he attended, passed strong resolutions in favor of the reorganization of 
the Bureau and outlined a plan to make it a world-recognized institution 
for the promotion of both commerce and comity. 

The Bureau is strictly an international and independent organization, 
subordinate to no Department of the United States Government, and 
maintained by the joint contributions, based on population, of the twenty- 
one American governments. Its affairs are under the administration of 
chief officer, called Director, who is elected by the Governing Board of 
the Bureau, consisting of the Diplomatic Representatives in Washington 
of the Latin American governments, presided over by the Secretary of 
State of the United States. The present director is John Barrett, for- 
mer United States Minister to Colombia, Panama, Argentina, and Siam. 
The Secretary of the Bureau is Doctor Francisco J. Yanes, an eminent 
Latin-American scholar. Since the new administration took charge cf its 
affairs, the correspondence of the Bureau has quadrupled while the de- 
mand for its printed publications has tripled. Its practical use is demon- 
strated by the fact that during the last six months it has developed busi- 
ness that has added at least $15,000,000 to the value of Pan-American 
foreign commerce. Its present object, in short, is not only to advance 
commerce and trade, but to strengthen comity and friendship among all 
the republics of the western hemisphere. 





AN EXPENSIVE POLICY. 
| - the above head, the New York “Sun” of recent date, says: 


“The figures showing the import trade of the east coast of South 

America for the fiscal year ending with June, 1907, are not yet at 

hand. There is more than probability that they will reach $500,000,000, 

and a fair chance that they will exceed that sum. This includes the foreign 

purchases of Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, the area which our mail 

reaches by the way of Europe, and to which our merchandise goes by 

slow freighters unless shipped via England. Only about 11 per cent. 
of that business came to us. 

The population of these vast and sparsely settled countries is less 
than half that of overcrowded Japan, yet they buy $500,000,000, while 
Japan buys $200,000,000. Measured by the class of merchandise pur- 
chased the east coast of South America is a far more desirable market 
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than is Japan. It buys finished products, cotton cloth, railway equip- 
ment, hardware, agricultural implements, building material, household 
goods and all the hundreds of articles needed and used in countries of 
rapid industrial growth and social development. Jupan’s principal pur- 
chases are foodstuffs and raw muterials. As Japan develops her indus- 
trial forces her purchases will consist in increasing percentage of raw 
materials for conversion into finished products which she will place in 
Eastern markets in competition with the products of our mills and fac- 
tories. As Brazil and Argentina and Uruguay grow they will want more 
cotton cloth, more woolen goods, mere rails and locomotives and bridges, 
more hardware and household utensils, more glassware and_ electrical 
goods, more of all that endless list of things that we make for ourselves 
and want to sell to other people. 

Within a few years the purchases of that region will reach $1,000.- 
000,000 a year. If we continue our present policy we shall secure per- 
haps twelve or thirteen per cent. of that and see the remainder go out 
from Europe, because Europe has mail and steamer service and we have 
none that is worthy of being called a service. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of trade now gets away from us, and twice as much will 
get away from us a few years from now, mainly because of a mail and 
steamer service which puts the European merchant from four to six weeks 
ahead of our own. 

We cannot sell all the goods those countries buy, but a fair and busi- 
nesslike attention to the establishment of 2 respectable system of postal 
and commercial communication will give us at least a decent share of their 
trade. Our present policy costs us millions every year.” 


LATIN-AMERICAN BANK NEEDED. 
. | ‘HE “Wall Street Journal” of a recent date, says: 


“Until shipping facilities, regular and reliable, are furnished, 

and banking advantages offered, by which direct exchange between 

the United States and South America can be effected, our commerce and 

our investments with such great countries as Brazil and Argentina will con- 

tinue to suffer in comparison with that of Great Britain and the Continent. 
Such facilities were earnestly advocated by James G. Blaine. 

Speaking of this need, a prominent Brazilian recently said: 

‘New York has a fine opportunity to do something profitable in this 
line. A rate of exchange of one-half per cent., which frequently has to 
be paid in Brazil to European banking houses, is a burden which Ameri- 
can accounts should not have to bear. The trade with the United States 
is improving, the South Amevican people are becoming more directly in- 
terested, and a freer transmission of credits and funds would work in 
favor of the American exporter. When the necessity comes for foreign 
markets, the advantage of financial facilities will be all the more evident. 
Now is the time to provide for such exigencies.’ 

Thus far the banking business has been largely in the hands of Brit- 
ish, German, French and Italian houses. They depend, of course, main- 
ly on the business which their fellow countrymen transact. With the ad- 
vent of American capital in South American railway construction, in 
municipal improvements, and in harbor works, there should be ample op- 
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portunity for some American house to establish itself in a field which has 
hitherto been relatively neglected.” 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN BOLIVIA. 


HE London “Financial News,’ through a correspondent, in draw- 

bi ing attention to the contract entered into by the syndicate of New 

York capitalists composed of the National City Bank, Speyer & 

Co., and W. R. Grace & Co., for the construction of railways in Bolivia, 
says: 

“It is interesting to consider the effect on a country hitherto so iso- 
lated as Bolivia of the expenditure of so large a sum as $27,500,000 on 
development in any form. Among other things, increased means of trans- 
portation and locomotion will induce a great deal of traveling throughout 
the country. There will be an enormous inrush of foreigners to Bolivia. 
These people will secure the major portion of the better-paying indus- 
tries. Banking will increase, and there will be a great accession of 
wealth, most of which will be secured by the new arrivals. The mining 
industry, already famed by high prices in Bolivia’s special products, is 
likely to progress in an astonishing degree, and all existing commercial 
mechanism will be strained to keep pace with an expanding trade. How 
muth attertion from neighboring nations this will attract can be under- 
stood, and in one way or another Bolivia’s awakening will be watched 
with interest by many persons.” 


FOREIGN TRADE OF CHILE. 


ONSUL A. A. Winslow, of Valparaiso, in reporting that the foreign 
trade of Chile is growing very rapidly, gives the following statis- 
tics: 

During the past six years the trade has increased about seventy per 
cent. of which 16 per cent. was for last year. In 1906 the foreign com- 
merce amounted to $191,827,396 United States gold, of which $86,154,- 
961 was for imports and $105,672,435 for exports, giving a balance of 
$19,517,474 in favor of Chile. Of the exports, about 90 per cent. was 
nitrate and its by-products. Of the imports, a very large proportion 
was machinery, railway supplies, dry goods, and kerosene. Detailed 
figures are not yet obtainable, but enough is known to state that the Uni- 
ted States’ portion of the trade is growing more rapidly than that of any 
other country. [The declared exports of the United States to Chile for 
the calendar year 1906 amounted to $9,392,453, as against $7,006,977 in 
1095.] This is substantiated by the fact that nearly double the number 
of ships are now doing business between this coast and New York to 
those employed a year ago, and nearly every steamer is obliged to re- 
fuse freight at New York. 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN PERU. 


ONDON financial journals report that a settlement has been reached 
in the long outstanding dispute between the Government of Peru 
and the Peruvian Corporation, the latter being the company which 

operates almost the entire railway system of the country. New contracts are 
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to be made with respect to the works at the port of Mollendo in the south, 
and in regard to Chira Canal in the north. The corporation is to complete 
the railway extensions from Oroya to Huancayo, from Sicuani to Cuzco, 
and from Yonan to Chilete, such extensions to be ready for provisional 
traffic by September 24, 1908, and to be definitely completed nine months 
later. The lease to the corporation is to be extended seventeen years, dur- 
ing which period the Government is to receive fifty per cent. of the net 
profits of the railways. 


SECRETARY ROOT’S TRIP TO MEXICO. 
Fyne oy to the itinerary of Secretary Root’s trip to Mexico as 


recently announced he will leave Washington aboard the private 

car Signet at 3.40 on the afternoon of September 25, arriving at 
St. Louis at 7.10 the following day. From there he will go to Texarkana, 
thence to Longview and Palestine, Tex., and arrive at San Antonio at 6.30 
on the morning of September 28. He will make a short stop there and wi!l 
be the guest of the International Club at a banquet. 

He will reach Laredo on the afternoon of that day and will there trans- 
fer to President Diaz’s private train, which wili be sent to the border to 
meet him. The first important stop on Mexican territory will be at San 
Luis Potosi on the afternoon of September 29. He will reach the City of 
Mexico at 6:30 on the afternoon of September 30. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CUBA. 
; ‘RADE of the United States with Cuba in the fiscal year just ended 


sggregated almost 150 million dollars. The imports from the island 

were nearly 100 million dollars in value and the exports thereto 
nearly 50 millions. To be more accurate, the value of the imports from 
Cuba in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, was $97,441,690, and of the 
exports thereto $49,305,274. 

In both imports and exports the trade with Cuba in 1907 exceeded 
that of any previous year. The largest imports from the island in any 
previous year were those of 1905, when they aggregated a little over 86 
millions. 

The largest exports to the island prior to 1907 were those of 1906, 
when they aggregated 47 3-4 millions. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN LATIN-AMERICA. 
: ‘HE “Wall Street Journal” recently said: 


“The great engineering projects in harbor improvements com- 

pleted and under way would astonish people who have not kept 

pace with the advances in this single line, all the way up from the Plate 
River to the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

This is a period of fundamentals in Latin-America, of strategic fore- 
sight, of investment that will require waiting, and of patience in working 
out problems that even the average traveler or trader has hardly begun 
to apprehend. But the work is going on, and in due time those who have 
labored to bring North and South America together in one grand trading 
unit of mutual understanding shall doubtless have their due reward.” 
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NEW LATIN-AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


WING to the growth of interest manifested in the Latin-American 

countries by the people of the United States, the Spanish-American 

Book Company, of 200 William street, New York city, has decid- 

ed to publish a new magazine to be devoted especially to presenting the 
resources and attractions of these countries to North American readers. 

The new publication will be called “Tropical America,” and the pre- 

liminary announcements indicate that it will begin with an adequate lit- 

erary and artistic equipment. 


CANADIAN-MEXICAN STEAMERS. 


OUR steamers have been assigned to the service between British 
Columbia and Pacific ports of Mexico. It is stated that a represent- 
ative of the Canadian trade has already been at work in Mexico 

building up a business for this line. It is also understood that the pro- 
prietors of the line have their agents at work in both countries. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN BRAZIL. 


O celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the opening of the 
ports of Brazil to international commerce, a National Exhibition 
of industrial. pastoral and art products will be held in the capital 

of the Republic from June 15 to September 7, 1908. 


PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
N EGOTIATIONS have been concluded which, it is believed, will in- 


sure permanent peace among the five Central American republics. 


Disputes arising between any of the two countries are, it is under- 
stood, to ke submitted to Mexico and the United States for arbitration. 





GENERAL NOTES. 


—The Mutual Trust Company has —Reports state that a Russian col- 
been organized in Mexico City with ony will purchase 100,000 acres of land 
$200,000 capital. Alberto Pro is presi- for settlement near Tampico, Mexico. 
dent and J. P. Taylor, secretary. —Work upon the development and 

—Brazil’s exports in the first three extension of the Trans-Brazilian Rail- 
months of 1907 were valued at $76,199,- Way, formerly known as the Sao Paulo 
619, compared with $62,002,466 for the @nd Rio Grande Railway, which has 
1906. been purchased by Canadian and 

American interests at a cost of £1.- 
Paraguay, reports to the Department of 000,000 (£ equals $4.86) cash and the 
State that, owing to a new tariff assumption of £3,500,000 indebtedness, 
shortly to be proclaimed, American ‘S being pushed under the direction of 
shoes, roll-top desks, office furniture, John Egan, constructor of many rail- 
and buggies may now be imported into roads in the western portion of the 
that country at an advantage. United States. The building of the 

—It is stated that a new smelting portions of the great north and south 
corporation will erect a smelter to system of Brazil, now planned, repre- 
cost $1,000,000 near Monclova, Mexico. sents American capital, American ma- 


same period in 


—Consul John N Ruffin, of Asuncion, 
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terials and equipment, and an Amer- 


ican railroad system generally. 


—An English company has purchased 
the Paracas (Peru) coal mines for $1,- 
500,000. 


—The Brazilian Senate has author- 
ized the President to lend $15,000,000 to 
the State of Sao Paulo, of which 
amount $5,000,000 is to be devoted to 
paying off the debt of the State and 
$10,000,000 is to be used to maintain 
the stock of coffee held abroad for the 
State of Sao Paulo. 


—In 1906 Ecuador exported Toquilla 
straw hats valued at $1,200,998, of 
which the United States took $600,901 
worth, 


—According to statistics recently 
published with regard to primary edu- 
cation in the Brazilian State of Minas 
Geraes by Dr. Carvalho Britto, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, it appears that 
this year the number of matriculations 
in the schools has doubled and is now 
about 100,000, previous 
years it has never touched 50,000. This 
great increase is said by the “Brazilian 
Review’’ to be due to the prudent laws 


whereas in 


which reformed education in the staie 
and adopted methods generally in vogue 
in other countries. 


—It is announced that the Banco 
Central Mexicano added $9,000,000 to its 
present capital stock at a meeting of 


its directors held on September 11. 


AMERICAN BANK WANTED IN 


CHILE. 


Alfred A, 
pariso, Chile, writes: 


Consul Winslow of Vai- 


“During 1906 American interests ma‘jle 
fair progress in Chile, and the future 
promises well for the capital interested. 
eapital is principally in- 
in the copper fields of% 
the gold fields of the 
and the nitrate fields 
In all they amount tu 


American 
vested, so far, 
central Chile, 
extreme south, 
of the north. 
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several million of dollars. There are 
still some fine openings in these lines, 
with a good field for commercial houses 
handling American products. * * * * 

In this connection comes the more 
direct banking communication with the 
United States. There should be an 
American branch banking house 
through which business could be done. 
As it is now, everything goes through 


London or Berlin.” 


FRENCH TRADE IN SOUTH AMER- 


ICA. 
special 
office 


Dr. Charles Wiener, on a 
mission from the French foreign 
to study trade in Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay, has left Rio de Janeiro and 
gone to Sao Paulo, says the Brazilian 
Review, which adds that Doctor Wiener 
is dcing all in his power to collect 
data which later on will be used for a 
campaign on the part of 
as much as possible 


determined 
France to regain 
of her former trade in those countries. 








Spanish-American 
Book Company 


Deals exclusively in books and 
similar material relating to the 
history, customs, conditions and 
opportunities of Mexico, Central 


Scuth America and 
ee 


America, 
the West Indies. 


Catalogues on application 
Visitors always welcome 


———- ADDRESS 


200 William Street 
New York City 


Telephone 4930 Beekman 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 


~~ 


BANKING PUBLICITY. 


HIS department is for the ad- 
vertising man of the bank or 
banking house and is de- 

signed to keep him acquainted with 
the methods adopted in the pub- 
licity departments of other institu- 
tions in various parts of the coun- 
try. The editor is always glad to 
receive clippings of newspaper 
ads, booklets, statements, or speci- 
mens of any other form of pub- 
licity for attention and comment in 
this department. It should be un- 
necessary to state that no obliga- 
tion of any kind is incurred by the 
banks in such publication. 


WHY NATIONAL BANKS ARE BEST 


NDER the above title the 
American National Bank of 
San Francisco has issued a 
well-worded folder outlining in 
concise form the record of the na- 
tional banks. It reads as follows: 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
of his funds is the rightful demand of 
every individual who entrusts his 
money to a bank. A few facts are 
herein presented to show why national 


banks are safer than banks of any 
other class. 


THE RECORD OF FORTY-THREE 
YEARS. 


There has been but one failure of a 
national bank in San Francisco. This 
was the California National, which 
closed its doors in 1889. All claims 
were paid in full. No depositor lost a 
single penny. 

There have been only six failures of 
national banks in California since the 
— Banking Act was passed in 

4. 


were small banks, 
largest having a 


All of the six 
comparatively, the 
capital of $250,000. 

All claims were paid in full to the 
creditors of two of these banks. In the 
cases of the other four, the creditors 
received dividends amounting to 56 per 
cent. of their claims. 

The total sum lost by 
of these four banks was less than 
three-tenths’ of one per cent. of the 
present resources of the national banks 
in California. 

In the past twelve years, depositors 
in national banks in California have 
not lost one cent through failures. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOES. 


The Government of the United States 
is, in a sense, a silent partner in the 
conduct of every national bank. 

It inquires into the character and 
financial standing of all the applicants 
before granting a charter for a new 
bank. 

It sends a special examiner at least 
once a year to go over the books and 
see that legal and proper methods are 
being employed; and to advise with the 
officers and make helpful suggestions. 

It requires from each national oank 
the publication five times a year of a 
sworn statement showing the condition 
of the bank. 

It notifies the directors of every ir- 
regularity mentioned in the examiner's 
report, and the directors must make 
acknowledgment in writing that they 
know the irregularity exists. 

In brief, the Government exercises a 
close but friendly supervision over all 
national banks, with an eye single to 
the interests of the depositors. 


the creditors 


ADVERTISING IN NASHVILLE. 


HIS department has recently 
been favored with clippings 
of two newspaper ads by 

Mr. Frank K. Houston, assistant 


DO YOU EVER HAVE ANY TROUBLE WITH 
BANK ACCOUNT? — 
DO ——— FIND ANY MISTAKES AND ERRORS 


iF 8O BRING IT TO US 

OUR SYSTEM IS AS NEAR PERFECT AND OUR AT. 
TENTION AS CLOSE AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO 
MAKE THEM. 

WE GUARANTEE YOU CONSIDERATE AND COUR. 
TEOUS TREATMENT, AND YOUR BUSINESS 
WILL BE APPRECIATED 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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cashier of the First National Bank 
of Nashville. These ads are re- 


YOUNG MAN 


Start Your Bank Account with @ Large, Successful Bank 


Such a connection has great value and should 
be mutually profitable to you and the bank. It 
is not difficult to build up credit if you select the 
right bank and show the right capacity 

The management of this bank will be glad 
to talk over with you any plan of cooperation 
looking fo the advancement of your interests. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


produced in miniature herewith. 
Mr. Houston reports satisfactory 
results from this copy. 


BANK EMBLEMS. 


O much interest was created by 
the article printed in this 
department some months 

ago, on the subject of Bank Emb- 

lems and Advertising Devices, and 

in response to repeated requests, 

further reproductions will be made 

from time to time, and bank offi- 

cers are invited to send in electro- 

types of such emblems and devices 
as are suitable for this use. 

The fa- 

miliar and 

illum ina t- 

ing emblem 

of the Com- 

mercial Na- 

tional of 

Syracuse 

was de- 

signed by 

the West- 

ern Bank Note Co. to typify “Com- 

merce,” and is used by the bank 

on all its drafts and on its station- 

ery and advertising. The combi- 

nation of lighthouse, wheel and 

compass with the monogram of the 

7 
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bank is striking and appropriate. 
The special- 
ly designed 
“Ist” used by 
the First 
Trust and 
Savings Bank 
is familiar to 
most Chicago 
newspaper 
readers. It is simple and effective. 
The monogram 
reproduced here- 
with is used in all 
its advertising by 
the Guarantee Title 
and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, in- 
serted in a special form of rule 
border now closely associated with 
this company. 
An outline por- 
trait of its first 
president is now 
used by the Mer- 
chants National of 
Richmend in _ its 
general advertising. 
The same _ portrait 
is lithographed in 
more finished style 
on the bank’s stationery. 


THE BOND DEPARTMENT. 


HE bond department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis, William Foley, 

manager, has issued a circular out- 
lining the scope of that depart- 
ment, the wording of which we con- 
sider worthy of reproduction here: 


THE BOND DEPARTMENT. 


As a matter of policy, this company 
keeps about five million dollars invested 
in bonds. Of this amount about two 
millions is invested in railroad bonds, 
two millions in securities well known 
locally, and one million in municipal 
obligations. 
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We consider this policy a wise one, 
since the bonds furnish a secondary 
reserve for our depositors, and at the 
same time yield the institution a com- 
mensurate return. 

Since the bond, once marketed, is 
a strictly negotiable instrument, it loses 
all elements of a personal nature and 
may be bought, sold or exchanged with- 
out being affected by the relationship 
between a bank and its borrowing cus- 
tomers. Or to state the case more 
clearly, a bank or trust company would 
be much more willing to sell bonds 
to replenish its reserves, than to dis- 
turb conditions ‘by restricting or call- 
ing the loans of its clients. In purchas- 
ing bonds, it is wise to buy of a num- 
ber of different issues to the end that 
there may be many markets for them 
in case their sale becomes necessary or 
desirable. 

The province of the bond department 
is primarily to see that the bond in- 
vestment of the company is wise in- 
vestment. The bond department must 
see that the five millions of dollars en- 
trusted to it bring to the company their 
interest return with promptness, cer- 
tainty and safety. For this purpose files 
of information in regard to public cor- 
porations are maintained in the depart- 
ment, and every effort is made to keep 
fully posted on earnings, physical condi- 
tion, and all other conditions affecting 
the desirability of railroad and corpora- 
tion bonds, and likewise any matters 
which may influence the credit of bor- 
rowing municipalities. 

The secondary province of the bond 
department is the buying and selling of 
bonds from and to investors, estates 
and other institutions. In this province 
the bond department stands in two re- 
lations to the customer; first, that of 
counsel, giving the customer the bene- 
fit of the information which it has, and 
of its experience; second, that of dealer 
and ‘buyer; and in this relationship the 
company is entitled to the legitimate 
profit arising from buying at wholesale 
and selling at retail. 

This department realizes that its ul- 
timate success and continued growth 
depend entirely on its care in selecting 
the investments for the company and 
for its clients; and every effort is made 
to render its transactions satisfactory 
to its customers. 

The bond department invites corre- 
spondence from other banks regarding 
the buying and selling of investment 
bonds. In dealing with other banks or 
bankers it is customary to allow a 
banker’s commission on sales made 
through them. Offerings of municipal 
bonds are desired at all times. 

That the bond department of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company has handled up- 
wards of sixty millions of bonds within 
the last four years to the satisfaction 
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of its clients leads it to believe that the 
eare and consideration given to such 
investments has been of value to the 
company and its investment customers. 

Lists of investments which are owned 
by the company and recommended by 
it will be sent on request. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


OUR per cent. interest is made 
the leading feature, as it 
should be, in the accompany- 

ing ad of the Hudson Trust Com- 
pany. “One Dollar Starts the Ac- 


One Dollar 
Starts the Account. 


4% INTEREST 


PER ANNUM 


Paid on deposits of $5.00 and up— 
until further notice. 
Interest peid FOUR Times a reer 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 


HUDSON TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital $1.000,000. 
147 West 42d St. near Broadway. 
Open Mondays untti 7 P M. eo 


count” is also prominently dis- 
played, and thus the ease of open- 
ing the account and the advantage 
in interest return are given due 


prominence, making a_ well-bal- 


anced newspaper ad. 


“OLD HOME WEEK.” 


¢>* the occasion of Old Home 
Week recently, the City 
Trust Company of Boston 

took occasion to print a special ad 
in the daily papers extending the 
privileges of its organization to 
visitors to the Hub. While it was 
not expected that any great results 
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would accrue from this advertis- 
ing, it was all for the good of the 
cause, and friends might be made 





TO VISITORS 


We are extending the privileges of our exceptional 
organization to all visitors during “Old Home Week.” 

We shall be glad to have you open a temporary ac- 
count which will provide'an absolutely safe place for 
your money and will avoid the necessity of carrying 
about with you an undue amount of cash. 


City Trust Company 


Capital.and Surplus $4,000,000 
Deposits $20,000,000 


mam orrice BRANCH OFFICE 
50 State Bt, Boston City 8q., Charlestown 
| Hours: 9 A.M. to BP, M.—Seturdeye 12 


in that way who would eventually 
prove good customers of the com- 


LARGEST ON THE HONOR ROLL. 


GE and size have always been 
and will always be strong 
points in bank advertising. 

While it does not always hold 


Established 1857. 


AETNA 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


The Largest National 
Bank in Connecticut 
and the Only One in 
Hartford on “The 
Honor Roll of 1907.” 


good, by any means, the oldest 
bank, by reason of its long stand- 
ing and prestige, is popularly sup- 
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posed to be the strongest, and it is 
a good thing to emphasize the fact 
on all occasions. In the case of 
the Aetna, its strength and high 
standing are fully equal to its age, 
and both are unquestioned. 


THE HEART OF NEW YORK. 


TS location in the heart of New 
York’s shopping district is well 
shown in the accompanying ad 

of the New Netherland Bank of 
New York. Convenience in this 


In the Heart of New York 


York is situated in the very heart 
of the new shopping district 

The New Netherland Bank et 41 West 
Thirty - Fourth Street w s commercial 
bank in the truest sense of the word. 
conducted by business men on sound. 
efficient business principles, for men end 
womeo who like to do business in « 
business wey. 

You will find tt « distinct edvantage 
to secure the better facilities, better ser- 
vice and liberal treatment which charec- 
terize this progressive bank 

loterest allowed on deposits. 


New Netherland Bank 


1 West th Street, acar Broadway 


regard should prove a strong point. 
especially among the lady patrons 
of this bank, and in its general 
advertising the bank is wise to 
make it a prominent feature. 





BOSTON TRUST COMPANY AD- 
VERTISING. 


MONG the newer advertisers 
among the banks and trust 
companies of Boston is the 

Beacon Trust Company, which 
was recently brought into promi- 
nence by absorbing the Washington 
Trust Company of that city. Its 
announcements have appeared 
prominently on the financial page 
of the Boston Transcript, in 
double-column spaces which have 
shown the “Beacon” design to good 
advantage. A series of the ads is 
reproduced herewith. 


DEFINING ITS POLICY. 


OME of the best bank adver- 
tising that has ever appeared 
in New England has lately 

been put out by the First National 


of the distinctive features of 

this bank’s service. They 

are made possible by an accurate 

knowledge of customers’ resources, 

an intelligent view of what consti- 

tutes good assets, and the constant 
accessibility of officers. 

Interest allowed on personal, in- 

active, and trustee accounts carrying 
balances of $500 or over. 


The First National Bank 
202 Devonshire Street 


OME of the most important 
S accounts in this Bank have 

grown, while here, from small 
beginnings. 

This Bank invites small accounts 
and gives them every possible con- 
sideration and attention. 

Interest allowed on personal, in- 
active, and trustee accvunts carrying 
balances of $500 or over. 


The First National Bank 
202 Devonshire Stree 


Pris. DECISIONS are one 


of Boston. The announcements 
appear in liberal spaces in promi- 
nent positions in the leading Bos- 
ton dailies. Each ad defines clear- 


Acts as exécutor, administrator, 
trustee and guardian. The officers of 
the company are always willing to 
consult with anyone wishing advice. 


We allow interest on deposits of 
$300 and over subject to check. 


Do you recognize the value of good 
banking connections? In every de- 
partment we are prepared to serve 
you ina satisfactory manner. Small 
accounts desired as well as large ones. 

We allow interest on deppsits of 
$300 and over subject to check. 


Open an accouat with us and transact 
your business through this bank. 
Small accounts receive the same care- 
ful attention that large ones do. 
Interest allowed on deposits of 
$300 and over, ‘subject to check. 


.An -account with a sound, well- 
managed bank is the business man’s 
best insurance against times of finan. 
cial stress. We do basiness on the 
most ijberal terms consistent with 
sound banking. 


We allow interest on deposits of 
$300 and over subject to check. 


Why not pay your bills by check? It 
not only gives you a standing, but is 
the most conventent and safest way to 
settle your accounts. Deposits may. be 
made by mail and will be promptly 
acknowledged. We allow interest on 
deposits of $300 and over subject to 
check, 


Satisfied customers are our greatest 
asset. We give satisfaction because 
the interests of our customers are care- 
fully looked after and every facility 
extended, consistent with sound bank- 
ing. Let us talk the matter over w ith 
you. 

We allow interest on deposits of 
$300 and over subject to check. 


if you are thinking of opening a 
bank account or of changing the loca- 
tion of your present one, we would 
invite you to look into the facilities 
offered by this institution. We are 
confident that we can help you. Con- 
sult our officers. 

We allow interest on deposits of 
$300 and over subject to check. 
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ly some question of bank policy. 
This kind of advertising, if per- 


this Bank to give careful, 

personal consideration to 
customers” requests and to 
render the prompt decisions 
which mean so much to every 
business man. 


laterest allowed on personal, inactive, 
and trustee accounts carrying balances 
of $500 or over. 


The First National Bank 
202 Devonshire Street’ 


[: is an important policy of 


sisted in, cannot fail to bring re- 
sults. 


CUTHBERT, GEORGIA. 
af ge Georgia, is not a 


large town, comparatively 
speaking, but it has an up- 
to-date banking firm, as the word- 
ing of this ad of McPherson & 


UTHBERT does not aestle in a valley 

or stand at the foot of a hill, but is 

roudly domiciled on the loftiest peak 

eacenne Macon and Montgomery. Its 

health record therefore is unsurpassed, 

and because of this condition has a 

vigorous citizenship, applying themselves diligently 
to the task «f making this progressive and enter- 
prising little city, the gateway and pivot point be- 
tween the three great states of Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama. So, if you would enjoy health, ——_ 
and prosperity,then cast your lot with us, and bank at 


McPherson & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Cuthbert. Georgia 


Co., indicates. Many enterprising 
bankers nowadays take occasion to 
boom their home towns in their ad- 
vertising, and it is certainly not a 


bad idea. 


CURRENT ADVERTISING. 


ROM current bank advertising 
the following are clipped as 
being especially suggestive 

and helpful to readers of this de- 


partment: 
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The Hartford (Conn.) National 
Bank announces in the Hartford 
Courant— 


WE HOLD THE RECORD as the 
first bank in Hartford to advertise a 
welcome to small accounts. Our own 
growth teaches us that small begin- 
nings may be productive of large re- 
sults, and we believe in the policy of 
lending a helping hand to the ambi- 
tious and deserving person, whoever he 
may be. 

Come in and get acquainted. You will 
be cordially welcomed. 


The National Bank of Cohoes 
(N. Y.)— 


Resolve not to be poor. Whatever 
you have, spend less. Poverty is a 
great enemy to human happiness. You 
can start an account in a small way 
at % 


Here is a good one from the 
Capital City State Bank of Des 
Moines, Ia.: 


SPEAKING PERSONALLY, Did you 
ever stop to think that your own indi- 
vidual finances are but the affairs of 
a corporation in miniature. It is a fact 
that no corporation will be long suc- 
cessful that does not show some profit 
on its operations. This will apply also 
to your personal affairs. To be suc- 
cessful you must show a profit. Put 
that profit with us in a savings ac- 
count earning 4 per cent. interest and 
you need not worry as to the future 


Another example of advertising 
the bank by booming the city; from 
the Commercial and Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore: 


Caters especially to the commercial 
and manufacturing community. 

Deposit your money where it will help 
these vital interests. 

The one way to build a greater Balti- 
more. 


The Colonial Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh calls attention thus to 
the superior advantages of its 
banking-rooms: 


EVERY MINUTE DETAIL, from a 
one-dollar savings account of a child 
to the largest financial undertaking of 
a corporation, cared for by this com- 
pany ALL IN ONE BUILDING AND 
ON ONE FLOOR. 

The convenience of having all 
financial affairs situated in one 
must be apparent. 


one’s 
place 
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You are invited to eall and see for 
yourself how your convenience has been 
planned for. 

The Iowa savings banks always 
have some good talks on savings, 
and this one of the Iowa State Sav- 
ings Bank of Sioux City is an ex- 
ample: 

LOOKING FORWARD. 

What are your hopes, your desires for 

the future? 


A most creditable ambition would be 
a home, a small business cf your own, 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLICITY. 


HE Merchants National Bank 
of Philadelphia has recently 
sent out from its publicity 

department copies of Rhodes’ Bank 
Interest Chart, bearing the adver- 
tising matter of the bank on the 
folded portion of the card. The 
accompanying cut shows the ap- 
pearance of the card and the bank 
ad as it appears. 


360 DAYS PER ANNUM. 
7A 





INTEREST 


in the welfare of depositors and correspondents, and constant efforts to 
give them the best banking facilities have earned the name of 


The Bank of Personal Service” 


The a a Bank 
of Philadelphia 


F. W. Ayer. President 
William A. Law, Vice-President 


or an interest in some larger business. 
To get any of these, you must have 
some money. 

There is one sure, certain way that 
you can have the ready money when 
the opportunity comes, and that is, by 
depositing a part of your earnings 
every week or every month in this 
bank. 

You will scarcely miss the $5 or $10 
put aside for this fund, and all the time 
you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing you are that much nearer the goal 
of your ambition. 

We not only afford protection for 
your money, but pay you compound in- 
terest thereon. 

Any amount from 25 cents up will 
start an account with us. 


Thomas W. Andrew, Cashier 
W. P. Barrows, Asst. Cashier 


PUBLICITY NOTES. 


66 HERE MILLIONS ARE 
KEPT” is the title of 
an attractive looking 

booklet recently issued by the Na- 

tional Safe Deposit Company of 

New York. 

Extracts of a recent address be- 
fore the Alabama Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation have been made into a well- 
printed booklet by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Northfork, W. Va., 
under the title, “The People’s In- 
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terest.” In the pamphlet, which 
bears on the cover a good repro- 
duction of the bank’s excellent 
building, the institution’s facilities 
for banking by mail are especially 
emphasized. 


“Pegging Away” is the sugges- 
tive title of a booklet by the Ger- 
mania National Bank of Milwau- 
kee. The application of this phrase 
will be seen from the following 
extract: 


Believing it is just as necessary for a 
bank to learn the ways and needs of 
its depositors as it is for the merchant 
to learn those of his customers, we 
have been ‘‘pegging away” along these 
lines, and evidently we are right. 

The German National Bank started 
its career a little less than four years 
ago. It has grown—not a spasmodic 
growth, but a steady one—increasing 
its resources at the rate of a million 
dollars a year. 

This has been accomplished through 
serving depositors’ interests and hand- 
ling their transactions with a degree 
of promptness which only the most 
modern methods and equipment afford. 


The Mercantile National Bank 
of New York is sending out as an 
advertisement a unique and useful 
blotting stone. 

A handsome production in color 
printing is the statement of the 
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Bank of Commerce (National As- 
sociation) of Cleveland. 


William Hazzard, assistant cash- 
ier of the Commercial-German Na- 
tional Bank of Peoria, IIl., has re- 
cently prepared an excellent folder 
on “Peoria, the Financial Hub of 
Central Illinois,’ for the Peoria 
Promotion Club. 


In a handsome and dignified 
pamphlet the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago sets 
forth the capacities in which its 
services may be employed—in gen- 
eral banking, trusteeships, bonds 
for investment, savings, etc. This 
institution, which is a continuation 
of the Chicage house of N. W. 
Harris & Co., has in the past 
twenty-five years purchased and 
paid for bonds to the amount of 
$743,240,000, and the total loss of 
principal sustained by the custom- 
ers of the house on purchases of 
these securities has been less than 
two days’ interest ‘thereon. The 
pamphlet not only states the offi- 
cers and directors of the bank, but 
contains a complete list of its 
stockholders, with their affiliations. 


CANADIAN LOANS IN NEW YORK. 
RITICISM has been made of the Canadian banks for lending 


$84,000,000 outside the country—chiefly in New York. 


It is al- 


leged that these loans are used in Wall Street while at the same 


time enterprises in Canada are in need of funds. 


This practice of lend- 


ing money on call in New York is followed by many American country 
banks; doubtless both the latter and the Canadian institutions have good 


reasons for the practice. 





STOPPED PAYMENT. 


HE woman bank depositor can always be depended on for a story. 
Here is one from the “Denver Post.” 
The Denver National Bank not long ago received the following 
letter from a lady well known in social circles: 


Gentlemen: Please stop payment on the check I wrote out to-day, as 


I accidentally burned it up. Yours, 


Mrs. BLank. 





NEW HAVEN RAILROAD BOND LOAN. . 


HE French loan of $29,000,000 to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad required 580,000 personally written signatures, 
and the affixing of 290,000 seals. The signature of President 

Charles E. Mellen must appear on each bond, but the task of personally 
executing it was too much for him to undertake and its fac-simile has been 
engraved in the space provided for that purpose. The assistant secretary 
does not escape so easily. His signature must appear on each bond in ink, 
as must also the cashier of the bank which acts as register of the bonds. 

In case of such large issues it is necessary to divide the work of affix- 
ing signatures among a number of trusted clerks who are temporarily 
honored with the necessary titles. Whether the time is coming when finan- 
cial men will no longer insist on such written signatures is a matter on 
which most bankers are unwilling to commit themselves. 

The recent fifty million loan of the Pennsylvania, and the present 
New Haven one, are examples of name signing that may ultimately lead 
to less exacting requirements, just as the increase in national bank notes 
resulted in the substitution of the engraved signature for the written one. 
If it were customary to affix to coupons personally written signatures 
instead of engraved ones, the New Haven issue, which has thirty coupons 
to each bond, would necessitate 8,700,000 additional inscriptions. 

The printing of such securities is done with rigid care. The American 
Bank Note Company, which made both the Pennsylvania and the New 
Haven bonds, employs a system of scrutiny that traces the minutest 
detail of manufacture. From the time the paper leaves the mill until 
the finished bonds are delivered every step is watched. No eloquence yet 
devised will enable an employee to explain a discrepancy between the num- 
ber of sheets of paper given him to handle, and the number he returns. 

The sheets in the New Haven issue were counted about sixteen 
million times during manufacture. All told there were 290,000 bonds 
each of a denomination of 500 francs. This required the engraving of 
about 114 plates weighing 2000 pounds and the printing of 4,350,000 
separate impressions. Including coupons there were 18,270,000 numbers 
placed on the bonds. 

If the total nuniber of sheets were laid lengthwise, in one continuous 
line, they would reach 206 miles, or halfway from New York to Buffalo. 
Almost twelve miles of wire stapling and fifty five miles of tape were used 
to bind bonds and coupons, and the total weight of both was 10% tons. 

Deliveries were made at the rate of 10,000 bonds a day. The print- 
ing is in green ink and the text of both bonds and coupons are in English 
and French. 
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MAYOR TOM L. JOHNSON, 
President The Depositors’ Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE ASTOR TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


A New AND SprLeNpIpLy OrGANIZED Up-Town InstitTuTIon. 
REMARKABLE COMBINATION oF OLtp AND New _ INTERESTs. 
STRENGTH OF DIRECTORATE—ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION. 


HAT the far-sighted financial leaders of New York believe that the 
up-town district is destined to have a great business and banking 
future, is in no way better shown than in the organization and lo- 

cation of the Astor Trust Company, at the northeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 36th street. 


CORNER OF OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


Here is a banking institution whose Board of Directors represents 
the largest individual and corporate interests of the City, and which is 
under the active management of an executive committee made up almost 
wholly of keen, energetic and successful bankers. It is therefore hardly 
cause for surprise that, although organized under its present title for 
hardly more than six months, the Astor Trust Company has already 
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ASTOR TRUST COMPANY, 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 


secured in deposits almost a round ten million of dollars and has leaped 
into the front ranks of all the up-town banking institutions. Of course, 
it has had peculiar advantages which have contributed to its rapid prog- 
ress. One of these has been in the hearty good will and valuable client- 
age possessed for years by the institutions which have virtually been 
merged into the Astor Trust Company. Not a few of its depositors to- 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, FIFTH AVENUE. 


day, for instance, hark back to the days of the Old Sixth National Bank, 
which was organized forty-three years ago and completed its corporate ex- 
istence by merger, in 1898, with the Astor National Bank. The latter in- 
stitution had a highly successful career and attracted to it, as is well 
known, a particularly high-class and desirable patronage, under the presi- 
dency of George F. Baker of the First National Bank. 

After such a record of uninterrupted success it was natural that 
when, last March, the announcement was made that a new up-town trust 
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THE VESTIBULE. 


company had been organized by well-known down-town financiers and 
that to it had been joined the Astor National, the greatest interest 
should have been aroused by this new combination. It was seen at once 
that the preservation in the title of the institution of the Astor name, sym- 
bolic for generations of integrity and success, was an asset of great value; 
and when the further announcement was made of the new interests that 
had become identified with the institution, it was apparent that the organ- 
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ization was one of the strongest among the City’s banking institutions. Of 
these new names which had hitherto had no connection with the Astor 
Nationa] may be mentioned, Robert Walton Goelet, Charles L. Tiffany, of 
Tiffany & Co., and Benjamin Altman, the head of B. Altman & Com- 
pany. The former directors of the Astor National, who now sit upon the 
Trust Company’s board, and lend the weight of their names and influence 
to its growth are: John Jacob Astor, George F. Baker, president First 
. National bank; John I. Downey, building construction; Harrison E. Gaw- 
try, Consolidated Gas Co.; Charles A. Peabody, president Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Roy A. Rainey, estate of W. J. Rainey; Douglas Robinson, 
real estate; Archibald D. Russell. ; 

The directorate is rounded out and completed with the names of ten 
well-known members of the board of the Bankers’ Trust Company, which 
has had a remarkable record of success in the Wall street district and 
which, by reason of its intimate relations with the up-town company, is 
generally supposed to bring to the Astor Trust Company and to its de- 
positors unusual sources of information and opportunity for profit. The 
directors just mentioned, and the large banking interests which they rep- 
resent, are indicated as follows: Stephen Baker, president Bank of the - 
Manhattan Co.; H. P. Davison, vice-president First National Bank; 
Thomas W. Lamont, second vice-president Bankers’ Trust Co.; Edgar L. 
Marston, Blair & Co., bankers; Gates W. McGarrah, president Mechanics’ 
National Bank; Geo. W. Perkins, J. P. Morgan & Co., bankers; William 
H. Porter, president Chemica] National Bank; Daniel G. Reid, Rock Is- 
land System; John F. Thompson, vice-president Bankers’ Trust Co.; Al- 
bert H. Wiggin, vice-president Chase National Bank. 

To these is added the name of George B. Case, of the law firm of 
White & Case, who are counsel for the Astor Trust Company and for 
other large and well-known banking institutions; together with the presi- 
dent of the company, E. C. Converse, and the three vice-presidents, Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, Seward Prosser and Thomas Cochran, Jr. 

The belief was unanimously expressed, when the details of the Astor 
Trust Company organization were first made public, that a banking 
institution under such a _ remarkable directorate was certain of 
immediate success. But another factor for success, destined to be of 
even greater force, lies in the superb location of the company’s offices. 
The junction of Thirty-sixth street and Fifth Avenue is the very centre of 
the district that for generations to come is bound to hold the active busi- 
ness of up-town New York. Only a few blocks to the west will shortly 
rise the stupendous Pennsylvania Railroad station, and all the tide of 
human traffic flowing east and west through the cross-town tunnels and 
car lines will pass almost directly the doors of the Astor Trust Company. 
And again, only a few short blocks to the north will soon be built that huge 
terminal where each hour of the day the New York Central Railroad, the 
New Haven, and all their subsidiary lines will pour out their tens of 
thousands of well-to-do folk. Al] this means business—rapidly-increas- 
ing business—for the Astor Trust Company. 

These are facts already recognized by many of the shrewd and lead- 
ing merchants of the city who, within the last three years, have built 
superb palaces of trade and industry within a stone’s throw of the offices 
of the Astor Trust Company—such great stores, for instance, as Tiffany's 
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and Altman’s, Gorham’s and McCreery’s; while the names of the huge 
hotels close by, the Waldorf-Astoria, the Holland House, the Astor, the 
Belmont, the Park Avenue, the Murray Hill, and the Grand Union, are 
known the world over. And what all these great and crowded centres 
spell for the Astor Trust Company is new business, rolling up like a 
snowball as the facilities and weleome, offered by the new institution, be- 
come better and more widely known. 

As to these facilities which the company offers, it takes enly a casual 
examination to show that they are nnexcelled. All the most modern de- 
vices, designed for the convenience and comfort of its customers, have 
been installed by the Astor Trust Company, and the whole equipment is a 
mode] in the ease with which it enables clients, both men and women, to 
transact their daily business, and in the safety with which it guards all 
such transactions. The banking offices themselves are unique and vastly 
different in design and appearance from the routine banking-rooms that 
one ordinarily sees. They resemble rather, in their elegance and comfort, 
some of the best known of the great French banking houses of Paris. 
Especial thought has been given to the fact that many of the company’s 
customers are women of fashion and social distinction, and the effort to 
make them regard these offices as a place for rest and comfort as well as 
for strict business has been altogether successful. 

Just to the rear of these handsome banking offices are situated the 
Astor Safe Deposit Vaults, so located that all the customer has to do, af- 
ter transacting his banking business, is to step across the threshold into 
the vaults, instead of, as usual, being obliged to descend into a close and 
stuffy subterranean chamber. This is a luxury which women will espec- 
ially appreciate on a warm June day when they are putting away their 
jewels for the summer, in the security of the Astor Safe Deposit Vaults. 

The business of a modern trust company is too well known to call 
for detailed explanation here, and it requires only a paragraph to say that 
the Astor Trust Company receives deposits, subject to cheque, allowing on 
them such interest as the character of an account may justify. It issues 
interest-bearing certificates of deposit and letters of credit; sells foreign 
exchange; collects coupons or interest on all manner of securities and acts 
in every fiduciary capacity for individuals and corporations. The com- 
pany is further authorized by law to become trustee under mortgages, 
assignments and deeds of trust, and is qualified to act as executor, trustee, 
administrator, guardian, committee, assignee, and registrar or transfer 
agent of stocks and bonds. 

When all is said and done, the loyalty of its customers to a bank- 
ing institution and their good will in bringing to it their friends’ business, 
as well as their own, depend upon the official staff that comes in daily 
contact with these valuable patrons. In selecting the officers of the Astor 
Trust Company, the directors made it a prime object to secure not only 
conservative and experienced men, of high character, but officers far re- 
moved from the traditional “cold” type of Wall street and even of the 
usual bank. Entire cordiality, coupled with a dignified desire to serve 
first of all the interests of their clients, is a characteristic of every officer 
of the Astor Trust Company, and it must be admitted that in this respect 
they are differentiated from the staffs of many other banks that could be 
mentioned. 
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The Astor official list is as follows: E. C. Converse, president; Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, vice-president; Thomas Cochran, Jr., vice-president ; 
Seward Prosser, vice-president; George W. Pancoast, cashier; Howard 
Boocock, assistant secretary. 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO. 


EORGE McCLELLAND REYNOLDS, a banker of Chicago, dis- 
tinguished above most, and by many, of his colleagues by and for 
his forceful personality, was born on a farm near Panora, Iowa, 

January 15, 1865. At the age of 15, in 1880, Mr. Reynolds left schooi 
and entered the employ in humble capacity of the Guthrie County Na- 
tional Bank of Panora as “general assistant” engaged for and discharging 
both manual and mental duties. The line of work which he chose was 
that which, without interruption, he has followed all his business life— 
the handling of finances. At the end of six months’ employment, as a re- 
sult perhaps of his constant study of the types of humanity with which 
he came into contact, he was promoted, and while yet not exempt from 
humbler duties was entrusted with loaning the money of the bank, and at 
the expiration of his first year of service was, as a matter of ordinary 
routine, loaning as much money as was anyone connected with the institu- 
tion, and as a recognition of these attributes he was made cashier of this 
bank in 1888. 

Mr. Reynolds’ abilities soon attracted attention, and as a result he was 
offered the cashiership of the Des Moines National Bank, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in 1893, which he accepted, and was promoted to the presidency 
after two years’ connection with this bank, and when but thirty years of 
age. December 1, 1897, Mr. Reynolds went to Chicago to fill the office 
of cashier of the Continental National Bank; he was made vice-president 
on May 1, 1902, and elected to the presidency of the bank at the annual 
meeting in January, 1906, which high office he now holds. 

Mr. Reynolds is credited with knowing personally more persons 
prominently connected with financial affairs than any other banker in 
the country. The assertion may with safety be accepted as true. His 
acquaintanceship is an acquisition, an asset, which he has cultivated and 
enlarged unceasingly and methodically since his early manhood. An at- 
tendant at conferences of financiers almost from the beginning of his 
business career, he has made mental note of all with whom he came in con- 
tact, seeking enlargement of his constantly growing list of acquaintances, 
most of them from the start his friends, until in the nature of things they 
have sought him. The numerous honors that have been bestowed upon him 
in financial circles attest somewhat the strength of his acquaintanceship 
and the estimation in which he is held by those who know him. 

Mr. Reynolds is president of the Industrial Club of Chicago, which 
succeeded to the field occupied by the Merchants’ Club, prior to its con- 
solidation with the Commercial Club. Last year he was president of the 
Bankers’ Club, has been vice-president of the Chicago Clearing-House 
Association, and recently he was elected a member of the Chicago Clear- 
ing-House Committee. Mr. Reynolds is now Chairman of the Executive 
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GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
President Continental National Bank, Chicago. 


Council of the American Bankers’ Association; following precedent he 
will be elected vice-president of the American Bankers’ Association at its 
annual meeting to be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, this month, and 
its president next year. 

In the success of the banking institutions with which he has ‘been 
connected his personal popularity has been an element effective in degree 
as perhaps has been no other. This fact is well illustrated in the progres- 
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sive prosperity of the Continental National Bank. Nine years ago, when 
he became connected with the bank, its deposits were $13,000,000.00; they 
are now $66,000,000.00. Eliminating $14,000,000.00 increase acquired 
by consolidation, of this growth of £53,000,000.00—an annual increase 
of approximately four and one-half millions—$39,000,000.00 is natural 
growth, and credit for a material part of this may be attributed to the 
policy inaugurated by Mr. Reynolds in the special attention given by the 
bank’s officers to its customers and correspondents, its up-to-date methods 
and the easy accessibility of its officers, notably of President Reynolds 
himself. At the close of business May 20, 1907, the Continental National 
Bank’s resources were $75,513,081.81. 

With his initial intreduction to official duties in the Continental Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Reynolds brought the fellowship spirit of the smaller 
cities, where each is concerned in a kindly way with the prosperity of the 
others, and this he has made of practical value to the Continental Bank. 
It has been reinforced by his extraordinary insight into human nature and 
a faculty almost phenomenal for remembering faces and names. He is 
easily approachable at all times by anyone having business with the bank 
and reads its customers like an open book. His hearty handshake, frank 

‘countenance and strong physique reflect the man of clean, virile life and 
presage a long career for one who represents the highest financial in- 
terests of Chicago, to his and its lasting benefit. 


(Reproduced by permission of the A. B. BENESCH COMPANY, New York, Copyright, 1907.) 


NEW BUILDING OF THE CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF RIDGEWOOD, NEW 
JERSEY. 


NE of the many successful and progressive banks of New Jersey 
is the First National Bank of Ridgewood, which on July 24 last 
reached its eighth anniversary. 

Soon after the bank commenced business, its building was destroyed, 
but the money and securities were unharmed. A new building of a sub- 
stantial type was erected, large enough to afford ample accommodation 
for the bank, the post-office, public library, a lodge, trust company and 
three flats. 


BANKING HOUSE —ERECTED 1901. 


The rooms of the First National Bank of Ridgewood are well ar- 
ranged and supplied with everything essential to convenience, comfort 
and safety. The vault—a Harveyized steel structure—is pronounced by 
those qualified to judge as one of the strongest and best to be found in 
any town in the United States of the size of Ridgewood. 

That the bank is strong is indicated by the fact that the capital of 
$50,000 is supplemented by $50,000 surplus and $5,800 undivided profits. 
That it is growing steadily and fast enough to satisfy any reasonable 
ambition may be seen from the following record of deposit totals: 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Pe WI 5 his 6a. cee Gace een tesa nes $5,063.97 
July 24, 1900 125,115.52 
July 24, 1901 144,370.46 
PE, Mca hic teanewee weed eewis 236,403.81 
Pe oc Sa sen hs cekweerdeebes 263,132.08 
July 24, 1904 298,800.03 
Cg SR ere OC ee eee ee 446,428.03 
July 24, 1906 567,464.01 
July 8, 1907 602,021.41 


VAULT OPEN. 


The First National Bank of Ridgewood is equipped at all points for 
efficient banking service, and it is conducted in accordance with principles 
that assure solid success. Its officers are, evidently, men who have high 
banking ideals. They are: President, Frederick E. Palmer; vice-presi- 
dent, Peter G. Zabriskie; cashier, Lucius F. Spencer; assistant cashier, 
William C. Banta; counsel, Cornelius Doremus. 


MECHANICS’ BANK, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


HARLES S. LEETE, who had been a director and president of the 
Mechanics’ Bank of New Haven, Ct., since 1863 resigned recently 
and was succeeded by William H. Douglass, heretofore vice-pres- 

ident. 

Mr. Douglass is a well-known and successful New England business 
man, being a member of the firm of Dillon & Douglass, wholesale com- 
mission merchants of New Haven, with branches at Providence, Hartford 
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and Springfield. He became a director of the bank in 1899 and in 1905 
was elected vice-president. 

The election of Mr. Douglass to the presidency left a vacancy in the 
office of vice-president, which was filled by the election of S. Fred Strong, 
the cashier, to that position. He will continue to serve as cashier. Mr. 
Strong’s connection with the Mechanics’ Bank dates from September, 
1903. His banking experience goes back farther than that, he having 


WILLIAM H. DOUGLASS, S. FRED STRONG, 
President, The Mechanics Bank, New Haver. Vice-President and Cas':ier, The Mechanics Bank, 
New Heven. 
entered the Merchants’ National Bank of New Haven in boyhood. Mr. 
Strong is treasurer ot the city of New Haven and otherwise prominent 
in financial circles. 

The Mechanics’ Bank was organized in 1824, and now has $300,000 
capital and about $1,000,000 of deposits. Besides owning the building 
it occupies, the bank purchased the adjoining property some time ago 
with a view to securing an adequate site for the new building which will 
be erected in the near future. 





THE GREAT WHITE WATER WAY. 
Moon tiGut oN Lake Erte a Giorious SIGHT. 


UST imagine yourself aboard a luxurious D. & B. Line steamer on 
J Lake Erie, right in line with the moon. Delightful to think about; 
more delightful to really enjoy. D. & B. steamers leave Detroit and 
Buffalo early every evening and arrive at destination early the next morn- 
ing. Rail tickets honored for passage. Send two cent stamp for 
Great Lakes Map and Folder. Address D. & B. Steamboat Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





2—————————————— SS; 


LETTERS 10 THE EDITO 


SS a OO 


UNITED STATES MONEY AND CURRENCY AND 
THE “REAL DIFFICULTY.” 


Editor Banker’s Magazine: 

Sir: For the purposes of this paper, the “meney” of the United 
States may be defined as its metal coins, and the “currency” as: (a) the 
paper representatives of coins or certificates; (b) the United States 
and Treasury notes; (c) and lastly bank notes. 

Under the head then of “money” I will consider gold and silver, and 
under the title of “currency” all other forms of circulating media. 

(1.) Gold may be coined at our mints free of any charge and in un- 
limited amounts. On October 1, 1906, the total amount of gold in and 
out of the Treasury amounted to over one and a half billion dollars: 

(2.) Silver may not be so coined. In times past purchases of silver 
have been mude by the Government for coinage purposes when in reality 
such purchases were unnecessary. Agitation and political pressure by 
representatives of silver-producing states, ignorance and suiperstition all 
played conspicuous parts in the history of the “white metal.”” Now, how- 
ever, silver is used chiefly to supply the demand for small change. The 
silver dollar is rapidly becoming a coin of the past and is used only in a 
few rural districts of the South and West. Out of a total of over five hun- 
dred and sixty millions of silver dollars outstanding, four hundred and 
seventy-eight millions are held by the Government “in trust,” and paper 
certificates are issued in their stead. 

(3.) Most of these silver certificates are printed in denominations 
of five dollars and under and circulate freely as “money.” 

(4.) In a somewhat similar manner there are certificates issued for 
the deposit of gold, and under a recent law, the Aldrich bill, they may 
be issued in denominations of ten dollars and upwards. Out of over one 
and a half billions of geld coin and bullion outstanding in the United 
States over one-third is represented by certificates. The advantages of 
using certificates are greater portability and no loss either by abrasion ox 
tampering with the coin. 

(5.) During the Civil War, Congress, hard pressed for money to 
pay the army and navy, conceived the idea of issuing demand notes in 
small denominations to pass as currency, and thus the “United States 
Note” was born. Later these notes were made legal tender and converti- 
ble into six per cent. bonds. Finally, this privilege of conversion was 
taken away, which left them practically irredeemable, as whenever they 
found their way back into the Treasury they were immediately reissued. 
Of these notes there are now outstanding about three hundred and forty- 
six millions, against which the Government is holding a reserve of one 
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hundred and fifty millions in gold, as a guarantee of their redemption on 
demand. 

(6.) The seven millions of “United States Treasury Notes” now 
outstanding are the last of some demand notes issued in 1890 for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion. As fast as-these are presented they are retired 
and cancelled and replaced by the silver they were issued to purchase. 

(7.) There are over five hundred and seventy millions of national) 
bank notes outstanding, secured by the deposit of an equal amount of 
United States bonds. In reality, therefore, national bank notes are sim- 
ply United States bonds, chopped up small and circulated as money. This 
system implies a continuance of the national debt, an idea abhorrent to 
the ordinary business man as well as the student of finance. The Govern- 
ment should as far as possible go out of the banking business. Central 
supervision, with its advantages of comparison and regulation, is a good 
thing. The simplest system is the best. All factors that tend towards 
complexity should be eliminated. The following suggestions if followed 
out would simplify the situation: 

(a) Remove the Independent Treasury. 

(b) Retire the United States notes. The need then for the one 
hundred and fifty million gold reserve will disappear, though a small 
reserve might indeed have to be kept against the silver dollars. 

(c) Let the Government raise the rate of interest on its bonds to 
conform to the market rate on high-grade securities, thus making it pos- 
sible for the banks to release the two per cent. bonds now held to secure 
their circulation. 

(d) Permit the banks controlled by the central bureau to issue notes 
as per the Canadian system without the deposits of bonds, but simply on 
their general assets as security. 

For many years the Government has been reaping the benefit of the 
artificial price and interest rate on its bonds, and the business world has 
been paying the piper in exorbitant and fluctuating rates of interest. 

The Government should now bear its just burden of equal interest 
rates in behalf of currency reform. 

The real difficulty lies in the two per cent. rate of the United States 
bonds. F. A. Bancken, Jr. 

Artanta, Ga., Sept. 3. Auditor Lowry National Bank. 





CHICAGO AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


ITTLE old Chicago as a summer resort has got the $10 a day places 
beaten a mile. We know a bank man who spent his two weeks’ va- 


cation.and $15 right here in this river-split municipality. He played 
golf, *biked, swam, autoed, picnicked, spooned, boated and did everything 
that can be done in a Michigan resort. He got a three ply tan and gained 
125 pounds—the latter being the exact weight of the sweet young thing 
who whispered “yes” and then named the day.—““The Bank Man.” 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY. 


MAN can save a lot of money by not having any for his friends to 
borrow.— New York Press. 





New York, September 3, 1907. 

Serious Break 1n THE Stock Market, which began on August 5 
A and did not culminate until nearly ten days after, will make 
i August, 1907, one of the memorable periods in Wall Street his- 
tory. There was a series of declines interrupted by temporary recov- 
eries, but ultimately carrying prices to figures the lowest recorded in two 
vears or more. At times complete demoralization prevailed yet the ab- 
sence of any failures among prominent operators was considered sig- 
nificant at least of the financial strength of those who had been caught 
on the long side of the market. 

Probably at no previous time have the declines witnessed in the last 
twelve months been paralleled in extent or swiftness, yet the financial 
and speculative wrecks reported have been few and of little consequence. 
Some of the declines from the highest prices since January 1 recorded 
in August have been of an extraordinary character, in many cases amount- 
ing to 40 or 50 per cent. and over. When the low prices of last month 
are compared with the prices once ruling in 1906 the fall in market 
values becomes even more notable. On _ the other’ side, however, 
the phenomenal advance in prices of all securities which preceded the 
recent decline deserves attention. Even the lowest quotations of last 
month appear almost fabulous when the prices whicii ruled ten or eleven 
years ago are brought into comparison. In the following list of a few 
cf the most prominent railway stocks is given a comparison of quota- 
tions this year, last month, and in 1896 and 1906: 


Highest Lowest Lowest Highest 
1907 August, 1907. 1896 1906 





84 110% 
10% 2: 
18 

874% 

59% 

114% 

‘ 1014 

Louisville and Nash RTM 

Missouri Pacific .. - 28 63 15 


Norfolk and West... 
Northern Pacific 
Reading 

Southern Pacrfic.. 
Southern 1454 
Union Pacific i 1204 








Wide have been the fluctuations in value since 1896 and enormous 
have been both the advances and declines in nearly all securities. Without 
entering into a detailed examination of the various financial operations 
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that have changed the status of many of the properties, it is not possi- 
ble to measure the exact magnitude of the sweep in market values. More 
than one railroad whose stock is now quoted at above par was in the 
hands of receivers a decade ago, but through the refining processes of re- 
organization its securities have become of unquestioned value. 

A number of events during the month had a disturbing effect upon 
confidence. The earliest event and the most sensational was the impos- 
ing of a fine of $29,240,000 upon the Standard Oil Company, of Indiana, 
by Judge Landis in the United States District Court at Chicago. The 
company was convicted of rebating on 1,462 counts and was fined the 
maximum penalty on each count. The question of taking up the Chicago 
and Alton on similar charges was then considered and the two cases 
caused much discussion and no little abuse of the Government by more 
or less interested individuals who thrived most when public confidence 
was most blind. 

An address by the President at Provincetown, Mass., on August 20, 
produced a most singular effect; on the one side it was considered as 
assuring that the Government would discontinue any further arraign- 
ment of corporations; on the other side it was held to be a new declaration 
of war. 

The correct interpretation would seem to be that the President will 
not be deterred from fighting what he believes to be wrong in the man- 
agement of corporations by any fear of disturbing confidence. His view 
is that the regeneration of corporate management will be quickly fol- 
lowed by a restoration of confidence.. Without such regeneration, conti- 
dence is only a game in which the least deserving win. 

Some complication arose during the month in which the executives of 
certain states, the United States Courts and the railroads were involved 
over the effort of the states to reduce the rates charged by the railroads. 
The old “‘states’ rights” issue was revived and for a time took on a war- 
like aspect, but the excitement died down after a few days. 

Among the general events of the month were several shipments of 
gold abroad aggregating only about $2,000,000, however; an advance 
in the Bank of England rate of discount on August 15 from 4 to 4 1-2 
per cent., and a drop in the price of British consols at London to the low- 
est point recorded in sixty years. 

Attention was again directed to the unfavorable condition of the bond 
market by the failure of two prominent cities to place bonds offered for 
sale on what was once considered a very satisfactory basis of yield. On 
August 9, Boston offered $4,000,000 four per cent. bonds and received 
bids for only $200,000. Three days later the City of New York had a 
public offering of $15,000,000 of four per cent. bonds and received bids 
for only $2,713,815 at par. Under a recent law passed by the New 
York Legislature the city was authorized to sell at private sale, at a 
price not less than par, any bonds not taken at public sale. 

The city availed itself of this privilege and for some time contractors 
to whom the city owed money, took bonds in payment of their claims and 
sold them at a discount, at one time as low as 93 being quoted for the 
new bonds bearing four per cent. interest. 

The legislature having also authorized the city to sell bonds at a 
higher rate than 4 per cent., announcement has been made that $40,000,- 
000 bonds bearing 4 1-2 per cent. interest will be offered for sale on 
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September 10. If these bonds are disposed of it will remove the City of 
New York from the money market as a borrower for six months to come, 
and may thus improve .the tone of the loan market. 

The money market was unsettled at times, while time money was 
high during the entire month. An announcement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on August 23 of his purpose to relieve the money situation for 
the purpose of facilitating the movement of the crops gave general sat- 
isfaction. He decided to “deposit Government funds in the banks at the 
rate of $5,000,000 a week for a period of at least five weeks and to ac- 
cept as security for such deposits miscellaneous securities other than 
Governmert bonds. 

The failure of the Pope Manufacturing Company last month was 
taken as an indication of the tightness in the money market, but its true 
import appears to have been that the company’s credit did not warrant 
an extension of loans. The wholesale grocery firm of E. C. Hazard & 
Co., and the New York Stock Exchange house of Mills Bros. & Co., also 
announced their suspension last month. 

In the railroad world two events last month caused some excitement. 
The Southern Railway on August 23 reduced its semi-annual dividend 
on the preferred stock from 2 1-2 to 11 1-2 per cent. The Erie Railroad 
on August 28 declared the semi-annual dividends on the first and second 
preferred stocks, but made them payable in warrants that run until 1917. 
These warrants promptly sold down to 50 per cent. of their face. 

The increased ratio of expenses under which most of the railroads are 
now operating has been exceptionally burdensome to the Southern Rail- 
way. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, the gross earnings of 
this road increased $3,000,000 as compared with the previous year while 
the net earnings show a decrease of nearly $2,000,000. This is an ex- 
ceptional showing, while the Erie which finds it inconvenient to pay its 
dividends in cash shows an actual gain of $1,600,000 in net earnings or 
an increase of $3,900,000 in gross earnings. The demand upon all the 
roads for means to improve and extend their lines makes the railroad sit- 
uation rather a difficult one, while the increase in cost of material and 
price of labor is having its effect upon the net earnings. A number of 
roads have reported their gross and net earnings for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last. A list is here given showing how these earnings compare 
with those of the previous year: 





Gross EARNINGS. Net EARNINGS. 








| 1906 1907 

Baitimore and Ohio 3 5 | $82, 243, “22 $27,876,635 $27,363,831 
Boston and Maine é 41, 125.256 9,860,834 1,156,859 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts.. | 8,595,916 ( 2 3,149,921 
Canadian Pacific.. | 6 72,217,528 i 25,303,809 

‘a 53.914, "827 129, | 15,747,788 
Lehigh Valley 5 36,068,432 | 13,954,179 
Louisville oan Nashville.. i ey 945 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 26, 183,959 
Nashville. Chat. & St. Louis 120,9 12/238, 472 
New York, Ont, & West.. 7,265,058 8 KW 
Norfolk and Western 
Rock Tsland 
St. Louis -- egaaeminmtan 
Southern‘* 060-06 
Southern Pacific.. 
Union Pacific. 
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While some of the roads show 2 very satisfactory increase in net 
earnings, others have increased their expenses so as to wipe out all or the 
greater part of the gain in gross earnings. It is to be remembered, of 
course, that for a number of years past the profits earned by the railroads 
from operation have been increasing very rapidly and a less favorable 
showing for one year is not an indication that the era of prosperity for 
the railroads has closed. 

Of timely interest are the statistics just published in “Poor’s Manual 
of Railroads.” They cover the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906. and 
show that the gross earnings per mile of road increased from $6,054 in 
1894 to $10,631 in 1906, and the net earnings from $1,803 to $3,580. 
The stock capital per mile increased in the same time from $28,236 to 
$32,533 and the bonded debt from $31,484 to $35,942. The average rate 
of interest paid on the bonded debt was S.99 per cent. in 1906 as com- 
pared with 4.19 per cent. in 1894, and the average rate of dividends paid 
on stock was 3.63 per cent. against 1.66 per cent. The following table 
shows the yearly changes since 1894: 





| 
| EARNINGS PER CAPITALIZATION PER 
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The total gross earnings of all the railroads in the country in 1906 
amounted to $2,346,640,286, an increase of $234,442,516 over the pre- 
vious year or more than 11 per cent. The net earnings were $790,187,- 
712, an increase of $104,723,224, or more than 15 per cent. The divi- 
dends paid were nearly $27,740,000, an increase of more than $5,425,000 
and the surplus over and above all disbursements was $151,000,000, an 
increase of nearly $30,000,000. The results of the year which came to 
an end on July 1 Jast will not make as favorable a comparison with the 
previous year as did those of 1906, but the evidences of prosperity will 
be of a substantial character. 

The prosperity not only of the railroads but of the country is large- 
ly dependent upon the crops and here there is much of encouragement. 
The pessimism of a few months ago has gradually given way and it may 
be deemed fortunate that the worst reports concerning the crops have 
been the earliest this year. 

The Department estimates of August 1 suggest a total wheat crop 
this year of 638,350,000 bushels. . This is nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
less than the yield of 1906, but it is also the largest for any year prior 
to 1898. While this year’s wheat output will be less than that of cither 
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of the previous two years, the total fer the three vears will be 200,000,- 
000 bushels more than for the three years 1902 to 1904 inclusive. 

The estimated yield of corn this year is 2,648,675,000 bushels, which 
is 278,000,000 bushels less than in 1906 and 59,000,000 bushels less than 
in 1905, but with those exceptions the largest ever produced in any year. 
The corn crops of the last three years are the largest ever recorded. The 
total yield for the three years is 8,284,000,000 bushels, or more than 
1,000,000,900 bushels in excess of the total for the previous three vears 
and 2,500,000.000 bushels more than in the three years 1899 to 1901 in- 
elusive. The following comparative table indicates the changes in wheat 
and corn production by five-year periods since 1867: 





WHEAT. 





Largest. Smallest. Largest.” | Smatlest. 
| Bushels, Bushels, Bushels. Bushels, 
1867—1871 260,146,990 212,441,400 1,084,255,000 
1872—1876 | 308, 102.700 249,997,100 1,321,069,000 
1877—188).. oa 498,549,868 364,194,146 1,717,434,543 
1882 —1886.. “ 512,765,000 357,112,000 1.236,176,000 
1887—1891.. FaeE 611,780,000 399. 262,000 2, 112,892,000 
515,949,000 a 2,283,875,165 
748,460,218 P 2,105,102,516 522.6 
735,260,970 552, 399, 517 2,927,416,091 244, 176, 925 





Metinated Fis 1 638,350,000 Bushels, | 2,648,673,000 Bushels, 





in 


Only once in the last thirteen years has there been a short crop of 
corn. That was in 1901 when the yield fell to 1,522,000.000 bushels. 
In every other year the crop has been in excess of $2,000,000,000 bush- 
els excepting in 1897 and 1898 when the totals were 1,903.000,000 and 
1,924,000.,000 bushels respectively. In the last five years the annual 
yield has ranged from 2,244,000,000 to 2,927,000,000 bushels and has 
averaged 2,575,000.000 bushels. 

Prior to 1896 a wheat yield of 500,000,000 bushels was considered 
a good record. Except for the bumper yield of nearly 612,000,000 
bushels in 1891 the high record prior to 1897 was just below 516,000,000 
bushels. Since 1896 in no year has the wheat yield fallen below 522,- 
000,000 bushels while in the last six years the minimum record has been 
552.000,000 bushels. In six years of the last ten-year period the yield 
has exceeded 600,000,000 bushels and twice has gone above 700,000,000 
bushels, the high records being 748,000,000 bushels in 1901 and 735,000 ~ 
000 bushels in 1906. 

Tue Money Market.—Except for a short time early in the month 
when the stock market was in a condition verging on panic, the local 
money market was easy as regards call loans. The rate for money on 
call touched 6 per cent. on August 7, but was down to 1 3-4 per cent. on 
August 21. Late in the month there was an advance to 4 per cent., occa- 
sioned by the closing of the New York Stock Exchange from August 30 
to September 3. Time money has been high and scarce but showed a lower 
tendency at the end of the month. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at 214@4 per cent. with the majority of loans at 334 per cent. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted as 5 per cent. for 
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thirty days, 514 per cent. for sixty days, 6@614 per cent. for ninety days 
to four months, and 614@7 per cent. for five to six months, on good mixed 
collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 614 per cent. for sixty to 
ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 614 per cent. for first class four to 
six months’ single names, and 614@7 per cent. for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New York Ciry. 








| Apr.1.| May1.| Junet.| July 1. | Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. 


|Per cent. |Per cent. |Per cent. Per cent.) Per cent.) Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 234—5 | 134—2%4 | 134-244 | 6 —12 | 2 —3%/ 2%-4 


Call loans, banks and trust compa-| 
nies. ' 14-2 | 1%-— | 24— 2%— 244 -— 


days. 3%- 24-34 |4 —-%/5 — {5 -—K 

wey tonne on collateral, 90 days 334-4 334 “-5 | ou % | 6 , 
months, 4— 4—4 4%-§ — | — dg 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7| | 7 

eS 4144— 444— % | 54-7 6 — 4% | 6%-7 
Commercial paper, endorsed bilis| | 

receivable, 60 to 90 duys. 54%—8 5 —% | 5%— 6 — | 644— 
Commercial paper, prime singie| | } 

names, 4 to 6 months |6 —% | 54-6 5 —% | 5%-6 6 —%| 6K— 
Commercial paper, good 

names, 4 to 6 months. 6% 6 -7 5K |6 - 6% 64-7 6%-—7 




















New York Banxs.—In four weeks in August the deposits of the 
clearing-house banks of New York were reduced nearly $53,000,000 and 
loans $39,000,000. Loans are now $41,000,000 in excess of deposits. 
Ever since the first of the year the loans have been larger than the deposits 
and on March 16 the excess was nearly $50,000,000. It fell below 
#17,000,000 en April 20, but since that date the difference between the 
two items has tended to widen. Compared with a year ago loans show 
an increase of $24,000,000 while deposits are less than $5,000,000 larger 
than they were at this time last year. The deposits reached their highest 
point for the year on June 1 last, since which time they have fallen 
$82.000,000. In the same time none have decreased $51,000,000. Bank 
reserves were reduced during the month nearly $12,000,000 but the sur- 
plus reserve is $1,200,000 larger than it was a month ago and nearly 
$6,000,000 larger than a year ago. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1905. 1906, 1907. 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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New York Crry BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





l | — Cireula- | 
DATES. Loans. | Specie. Ra Deposits. | ive | — | Clearinge. 


 aiahaicerece 
Ryne $210,339,700 | $71.959,100 $1,099,302.400 | $7,473,200 '¥ 50,183,500 $1,603,602,900 

1,110,453,300) 206,346,700 | 70,649,000 | 1.076,904,600 7,760,550 | 50,155,100 | 1,602,251 ,200 
++) 1.006, 222.100 203,988,300 | 70,170,100 i {059,457,300 | 9.294.078 | 50,201. 800 | 1,707,913, 300 
1 





088,152,000) 203,036,800 | 69,045,500 | 1,048, 383,600 9,976,400 | 50,165.400 | 1,37 5,820, 600 
087,985,400, 200,889,500 | 69,530,900 | 1,046. 855,800 | 8,756,450 50,308, 500 | 1, 1290. 274,400 





Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEwW YORK CLEARING-Hovosse. 





.| Deposit 

Loans and ‘ Legal ten-| im, Clear- ape “ 4 Surplus 

Investments. g ’ — banks. Reserve. 
agents. 








| 

$115,606.200 $122,161,500 $12,853,000 | $3,260,100 
114,669,200 | 3. 18,584,100} 3,768,700 
114,276,100 11,696,400} 3,754,900 
118,713,600 10,644,200} 4,196,800 
112,452,800 | 117,166,100 11,029,900} 4,275,100 




















Boston Banks. 





DATES. Loans. Deposits. P.M 


July 27 433, $18,823,000 $149,331,500 
3 18,468,000 144,000,500 

. -| 196, 177, 18,172,000 - 139,172,600 

‘i s -| 19% 216,684,000 | 18,048,000 i 160,281,200 

* | 189,463 205,243,000 | 17,531,000 132,879,200 








Clearings 








$256, 711,000 59,035, 641, $134,912,700 
642,000 13,7 141,472,000 
249,056,000 55, 000 119,751,800 
249,981,000 54, 5 182,730,500 
249,615,000 126,551,800 


GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





July 1, 1907. Aug. 1, 1907. Sept. 1, 1907, 





Gold. Silver. Gold. ‘ Gold. Siler. 











£35,544,221 £35,839,682 £37,668,457 
110,492,867 39,695.82 112,029,395 | 112,259,440) £88,774,000 

82,567, 9. 10,163,000 
116,896,0CO 6,938,000 
Austria-Hungary.. ‘00,000 . 45,620,000 .000| 45.485, 12,136,000 
Spain 15,591,000 25,829,000 
28,682,000 4.983.700 
Netheriands 7 5,769,700 5,613,100 
Nat. Belgium é 3,120,000 f 1,606,333 
4, 141, ‘00u 4,139,000 


Totals £405,109,788 £109,0098,621 £405,258,777 £104,742,985 | £412,504,304 | £106,043,133 
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ForrigN Banxs.—The principle banks of Europe gained over $35,- 
000,000 gold during the month of August, but $20,600,000 went to the 
Imperial Bank of Germany alone. The Bank of England gained $9,- 
000,000, France $1,000,000 and Italy $3,000,000. The Bank of France 
has $22,000,000 less gold than it held a year ago, while Russia shows a 
gain of $30,000,000. 

Foreicn Excuancre.—There were frequent fluctuations in sterling 
exchange during the month but the market finally tock a downward ten- 
dency when it was found that the Bank of England was not likely to 
advance its rate of discount above the 414 per cent. rate made earlier in 
the month. There was an increase in the supply of commodity bills and 
there are reports of the possible placing of American bond issues abroad. 


RatTEs FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime 
WEEK ENDED. Cable commercial, 

















ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF EacH MonTH’ 





May 1. June 1. : = Sept. 1. 





4.8334 — J 8354— 34 . 824o— 
h 4.8644 | 4.8634 — -8656- e 4.863¢— 
“ “ 4.8655 6 ri sts — ’ ; 4.867%4— 
“ Commercial long 4 . 
“ Docu’ tary for wpers. 
Paris—Cable transfers . 
_ Bankers’ 60 days. 

” Bankers’ sight. . 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. . 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 day 

- Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight. 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight... 4044 — 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ‘ 2634—27 
Italian lire—sight 5.184% - % | 5.16%— %4|5.1554—15 | 5. oa 15 




















Money Rates Asroap.—Rates for money tended downward late 
in the month, but the'decline was not equal to the earlier advance. The 
Bank of England advanced its ported rate of discount to 414 per cent. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


May 31, 1907.|\June 30, 1907. ‘July 31, 1907. | Aug. 31, 1907. 








Sentai: (exc. betes ont bills) £28, 822,000 | £29,209,000 229, 923, 000 £29, 175, 000 
Public deposits. . 10,689,600 | 11,019,000 | 8,665,000 7,618,000 
Other deposits.. ae 42-352" 000 46,874,000 43,407, "009 864,000 
Government sec i 15,321,000 15,085,000 16,084,000 14,574,000 
Other securities............ 733, | 35,980,000 29,714,000 31,080,000 
Reserve of notes and coin. | 24,784,000 24,367, ‘000 26,944,000 
Coin and bullion.. | 85,544,221 | 8° 87,668,457 
Reserve to liabilities... 46.82% 42.75% | 

Bank rate of discount.. 4% | 416% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.). 8416 | 

Price of silver per ounce. 4 31d. 
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on August 15th. This is one per cent. higher than the rate of a year 
ago and compares with 21% per cent. on September 1, 1905. Discounts 
of sixty te ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month were 
434 @ 458 per cent. against 334 per cent. a month ago. The open market 
rate at Paris was 354@23,, per cent against 314¢@314 per cent. a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 4% per cent. against 414@45 per 
cent. a month ago. 

Sttver.—The price of silver in London, after advancing to 32 3-16d. 
early in the month, became weak and on August 23, had fallen to 314d. 
The final quotation for the month was 3114d., a decline of 7-16d. 


Montuuiy RANGE oF SILVER IN LoNDON—1905, 1906, 1907. 





1905, 1906, 1907, | 1905. 1906. | 1907. 
Monte. | ; MONTH. aennl Row 
| High} Low.| High) Low.| High!| Low. High .| High| Low. High| Lou 


eee | | | 
January..| 2856 | 27 30% | 2H | 82y8 | 8144 ||July......| 276 
February | 28 | 2756 | BORE | 3046 | 32% | 31% ||August.. Bs) 














March.... 27th | 25t8 | 30: 29 | 32 305g ||Septemb’r 
| S5te | ue | 2056 ott 30. ||October.. za 


ts 
; 313g | 30%. | 31% | 2935 ||Novemb’r 
May coos.) 20 | 208 i | 2 Big | 50 3 (Decemb'r| 3 a0 
! 




















FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. | Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns s & | Mexican doubloons............ $15.50 $15.65 
Bank of England notes . J | Mexican 20 pesos 

Twenty francs. ' 9! | Ten guilders....... Knteniwennes 

Twenty marks....... ponawen one. Se 4 Mexican dollars...... esabaueue 

Twenty-five — ee \e Peruvian soles......... Canenve e 

Spanish doubloons.. i x | Chilian pesos,........ pevemaesan 


Bar silver in ices on the first of this month was quoted at 314%c. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 63344 69%c. Fime silver (Government 
assay), 684% @70c. The official price was 683¢c. 


NationaL Bank Circuration.—The amount of National Bank notes 
outstanding was increased $660,000 during the month and of Government 
bonds to secure circulation $737,000. The growth of circulation appears 
to be checked for the time being, a limit being set by the limited supply 
of Government bonds. There was an increase of nearly $2,000,000 in 
securities deposited to secure public deposits, almost all the increase being 
represented in miscellaneous securities. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


|May 31, 1907. June 30, 1907. . July 31, 1907. Aug. 31, 1907 1907, 
Total amount outstanding aaa $601, 940,550 $603.788,690 " $603,395,886 $604,056, 321 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds 553,614,574 | 555.570.881 555,023,290 | 556,945,887 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 48,325,976 48,217,809 48,372,596 47,110,434 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : | | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 26,750 415,000 2,500 | 12,500 
Four per cents, of 1925 i 859,400 7,956,900 $482,900 | 8. 513, 900 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918 4,362,420 4,817,180 4,882,620 5,177,3°0 
Two per cents. of 1930 527,138,150 528,458,250 528,376.950| 528. ear" 550 
Panama Canal 2 per cents.............+ | 16,950,580 16,395,580 16,827,580, 18,774;380 


| $556,937,306 $55,442,910 | $558,582,550 | $550,319,710 








The Nationa) banks have also on deposit the aentin bonds to secure chit deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1925, $6,382,250; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $7,765,0(0: 2 per cents. of 1930, $65,- 
931,950; Panama Canal 2 per cents. $12,858,800; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,088,000 ; 
Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,713,000; Philippine loan, $9,644,000; state, city and railroad bonds, 
$64,329,951; Porto Rico, $780,000; a total of $170,492,051. 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DispursEMENTS..—The Government re- 
ports a surplus for the month of August of $3,588,000, which, while much 
more favorable than the showing made in July, is still below the record 
of August, 1906. In that month the receipts were $8,000,000 in excess of 
the disbursements. The receipts this year increased $2,000,000, but the 
disbursements increased $6,700,000, civil and miscellaneous expenses be- 
ing $2,500,000 higher than in 1906, and war and navy nearly $3,500,000. 


UniItTED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 


August, 
1907. 


$29,716,410 
22,231,446 
6,278,425 


Source. 
CNB crivsciccesscs 
Internal revenue..... 
Miscellaneous ........ 


Since 
July 1, 1907. 


$58,552,859 
45,071,751 
10,508,137 


Source. 


Indians. 
Pensions 
Public works 


Civil and mis..... eee 


EXPENDITURES. 


August, 
1907. 


Since 
July 1, 1907. 
$25, 146,701 


26,187,153 
18,873,894 


1,664,183  5,319,6€5 


$54,637,790 $121,451,166 


+ $58,226,281 Interest 


*$3,588,491 
*Excess of expenditures. 


$114,182,747 
*$7,318,389 





Uniten States Pusric Dest.—The interest-bearing debt is un- 
changed, but about $4,000,000 of the matured bonds were presented for 
redemption leaving a little more than $8,500,000 of the 4’s of 1907 still 
unredeemed. The total debt less cash in the Treasury was reduced 
$3,000,000 although the cash balance is $2,000,000 less than it was a 
month ago. The net debt is now below $882,000,000. 


Unitep States Pusiic Dest. 


{nterest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent 
Refundin; certificates, 4 per cent. 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent. 
Ten-Twenties of 1998, 3 per cent. 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 





Total interest-bearing om... 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes... 
National bank note redemption acet.. 
Fractional currency... 


Total non-interest bearing debt. 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 


the eo Treeey 
Gold ce ificaves, 
Silver certificates 
Treasury notes of 1890..... ccccece 


Total certificates and notes..... 
Asaregate debt 
in the Treasury : 
Orotal cash assets 
Demand liabilities 


I ah Anemeemanileman eeseeeneseaos 
Gold reserve 





Total see 
Total debt. less cash in the Treasury. penet 


June 1, 1907.| July 1,1907. | Aug. 1, 1907. 


$645,761 ,650 
41,752,400 
28,370 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
000 


) QO 


$646,250,150 
36,126,150 
620 
118,489,900 
faye 


9 





$899,972,780 
1 925 


a) :) 


346,734,298 
47,753,708 
6,864,477 


$894,834,280 
1,086,815 


346,784,298 
47,658,804 
6,863,994 


$858,685,510 


13,563,135 


846,784,298 
47,428,404 


’ ” 


Sept. 1, 1007. 


$645,250,150 


118,489,900 


80,000,0C0 


$858,685,510 
623,105 


346,734,298 
46,445, as 


s J 





$401,352,483 
1,802,412,189 


681,249,869 
475,734,000 
6,078,000 


$401,257,097 
1,297,178,192 
678,244,869 
475,777,000 


. .) 


$401,026,696 





$400,044,174 
1,268,3852,760 


710,988,869 
az 011,00 
87,000 





. -|$1,168,061,869 | 
27465, 474,058 


1,682,641,381 
1,275,011,716 


$1, 160,009,869 
2,457,158,061 


1,688,027 ,086 
1,269,445,649 


869 
211 


prepay 842 
1,296,631,654 


one 
2,457,089,659 


1,690,187,7€8 
1,303,527, 360 





$407,629,664 
150,000,000 
257,629,664 


$418,581,437 
150,000,000 
268,581,437 


$388,574,188 
150,000.000 
238,574,188 





$407,629,664 
894,782,525 


$418,581,437 





878,596,755 





$388,574,188 
884,701,154 


$386,660,4 8 
150,000,000 
236,660,408 


$386,660,408 
881,692,382 
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Foreign Trape.——The exports of merchandise continue to make new 
records, the total for July being over $128,000,000, or $17,000,000 more 
than in July, 1906, which was the largest for that month in any year. 
Great as the increase in exports, however, the imports are showing larger 
gains. In July the imports were nearly $125,000,000, or $22,000,000 
more than in July, 1906. The excess of exports over imports in July 
this year was therefore only $4,000,000, as against $9,000,000 in 1906 
and $23,000,000 in 1905. Compared with two years ago the exports 
increased about $21,000,000 and the imports more than $40,000,000. 
For the seven months of the calendar year exports gained $100,000,000 
and imports $136,000,000. Gold to the amount of $4,000.000 net was 
exported in July, making a less of nearly $19,000,000 since January 1. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE, | 
ay on hase = | Gold Balance. 
Exports. Imports. Balance. | 





Silver Balance. 








$88,790,627 
91,813,265 
85,223,479 
107,930,421 
111°693,274 
128,765,354 


$79,147,874 | |Exp. -» $9,642,753 Exp., %, my 918 jExp., $1,395, = 
82,187,828 9,625,442 6,551 451,2 
71,193,943 | “* 14,029,536 Imp., ? £7) 169 3,153, rt 
84,512,606 | ‘* 23,417,815) “* 3,813,967 1,308,704 

102,592,449} ** 9.100.825 | ** 8,532,085 | 1,082,922 
24,764,063 | ** 4,001,291 Exp., 4,087,404 2,598,842 


535,490,016 | Exp., 191,496,774 Exp., 13, 378,811 
789,465,174 | 594,932,332 194,582,842; “ 21,846, 738 
758,949,576 | 579,531,496 | *°* 179, 418,080, ‘*  121843,498 15,745,596 
899.444 | 674,454,040} “ 174.445.404| 19,408,170 | * 11,216,547 

2| 739,951,779) 229,584,223 Imp., 39,459,149 | ** 10,843,321 

1 069, 215, 726 | 876,043,246 ‘* 193,172,480 Exp., 18,919,489 | ** 9,417,540 


726,986,790 11.702,630 


Exp., 
sm 7,975,254 











Money 1N CircuLatTion IN THE UNitEp States.—The volume of 
money in circulation was increased nearly $8,000,000 during August, the 
source cf this increase being the United States Treasury. More than 
$13,000,000 gold certificates were put in circulation, while gold coin 
was reduced nearly $6,000,000. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





June 1, 1907. 


July 1, 1907. 


Aug. 1, 1907.| Sept. 1, 1907. 





Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver. 

Gold certificates... 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 
United States notes 

National bank notes 


Population of United States 
Circulation per capita 





$695,680,258 
82,083,942 
121,726,527 


470,459.252 
80 


343,100,193 
590,080,208 


$698,762,929 
81,614,518 


470,375,262 

5, 975,545 
342,713,692 
590,090,835 





$2,939,782,569 
85,956,000 


$34.20 





$2,914,342,256 
86,074,000 
$33.86 


$566,036,725 | $560,356,994 
81,255,667 | —_ 82,114,368 
122,248,618 | 123,118,909 
614,461,389 | 627,905,609 
403. 816,437 | 460,505,171 
5,881,050 | 5,777,961 
341, 104,470 842,501,772 
586,519,204 586,920,836 


ne eee $2,789,201,620 


. ) 


$32.27 











MoneEY IN 


THE UNITED Srates 


Treasury.—The total 


amount of 


money in the Treasury was increased about $2,000,000 during the month, 
but an increase of $10,000,000 in certificates outstanding caused a redemp- 


tion of $8,000,000 in the net amount held. 


$9,000.000 gold net. 


The 


Treasury lost about 
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MoneEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





June 1, 1907. | July 1,1907. | Aug. 1, 1907.| Sept. 1, 1907. 





Geld coin and bullion $923,456,633 | $903,251,713  $908,132,013 | $912,206,334 
BE i ickcncscntnssscesocece <aeneeenie 486,167,588 | 486,557,012 486,995,863 486,137,162 
Subsidiary silver 9,052,491 | 8,304,401 8,587,949 8,385,569 
United States notes 3,580,823 | 3,967,324 5,576,546 | 4,179,244 

11,910,342 13,697,855 | 16,876,682 17,135,485 


$1,434,167,877 $1,416,278,505 $1,426,169,053 |$1,428,043,794 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 1,107,161,441 | 1,079,324,306  1,084,158,876 | 1,094,188,741 





Net cash in Treasury $327,006,436 | $336,953,999 | $342,010,177| $33,855,058 








Suprty or Money 1n THE Unirep Srates.—The gold exported in 
August caused a decrease in the total gold supply in the country of 
$1,600,0000. An increase of about $700,000 in fractional silver and of 
$600,000 in national bank notes made the net reduction in the total money 
supply about $300,000. 


SuPPLY OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| June 1, 1907. | July 1, 1907. | Aug. 1, 1907.| Sept. 1, 1907. 





Gold coin and bullion | $1,619,136,891 |$1,602,014,642 |$1,474,168,738 $1,472,563,328 
Silver dollars 568,251,530} 568,251,580 | 568,251,530 | 568,251,530 

130,779,018 | 130,560,377 | 130,836,567 131,504,478 
346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 


|___ 801,940,550 | 603,788,690 | 608,395,886 | 604,056,321 


$3,251,206,255 '$8,128,888,731 '$8,123,056,078 














CORPORATE EVASION AND DEFIANCE CONDEMNED. 


N commenting on the transit system of New York, the New York 
“Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” says: 


“The deficiencies and weaknesses of our whole transit system 
are due to stock watering, gross abuses of financing and evil management 
in the past, and all of these have been gathered under the shield of this 
holding company, which in its organization less than two years ago 
brazenly added $108,000,000 to the already bloated capitalization of the 
combined systems. The people of this city have a right to know all there 
is to know about the methods and condition of this combination and of all 
its integral parts, and the time has gone by when concealment and secrecy 
will be tolerated. The disclosures will have to be made; if not peaceably 
and amicably to this Commission, then under duress to the Legislature of 
the state whose authority cannot be defied. The policy of hugger-mugger. 
defiance and evasion will have to cease, the truth will have to be brought 
to light and public authority will have to be submitted to, and the sooner 
the men now in positions of responsibility with these companies make up 
their minds to that the better it will be for them, for the corporations and 
for the interests of the community. If they start out upon a policy of 
resistance to inquiry and the disclosure of the true situation, it will be 
the worse for them in the end.” 





Ic 4 AND FINANCIAL 


aL 


NEW YORK CITY 


—Harry E. Ward, who has been con- 
nected with the Irving National Ex- 
change Bank for the last six years, was 
recently made assistant cashier. 


—Allen G. Hoyt, head of the bond 
department of the National City Bank, 
has been admitted to membership in 
the banking house of N. W. Halsey & 
Co. Mr. Hoyt has been with the City 
Bank about four years, and has been 
in charge of that institution’s bond 
department ever since it was started. 

Previously he had been private sec- 
retary to the Controller of the Treas- 
ury in Washington. 


—Jacob H. Schoonmaker, of Butler 
Bros., Inec., has been elected a director 
of the Irving National Exchange 
Bank. 


—The Empire Savings Bank has 
given notice to the effect that as a 
result of increased earnings the inter- 
est rate to depositors will soon be in- 
creased to four per cent. per year. The 
bank is now paying 3 and 3% per cent. 
interest. 


—Interests identified with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, it was stated 
recently, have bought control of the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company, a Mu- 
tual Life institution, capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and having assets of more 
than $20,000,000. The new owners, it 
is understood, are affiliated with the 
Morton Trust Company group, Levi P. 
Morton being the head of both com- 
panies. There appears, however, to be 
no intention at present of combining 
the two concerns, although they will 
probably work in harmony. 


—Property at the northwest corner 
of Fifth avenue and Twenty-eighth 


» 


street has been bought by the Second 
National Bank. A and office 
building will be erected on the site, 


bank 


WILLIAM J. GILPIN, 
Assistant-Manager New York Clearing-House 
Association. 

—William J. Gilpin, assistant mana- 
ger of the New York Clearing-House, 
recently completed thirty years with that 
institution, having become an employee 
of the clearing-house upon leaving 
school in 1877. He was appointed as- 
sistant manager fifteen years ago, suc- 
ceeding William Sherer in that position 
when Mr. Sherer was made manager. 





Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, - - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 
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Pres. Citizens Nat’l Bank, Johnstown, Pa. 

AUGUSTUS K. SLOAN, 21 Maiden Lane, Sloan 
& Co., Manufacturing Jewelers 

R. A. SPRINGS, Cotton Exchange, Springs & 
Co., Cotton Merchants 

EARL VOGEL, 60 Wall St., Gorham & Vogel, 
Attorneys at Law 

T. P. WELSH. 91 Wall St., T. P. Welsh Co., 
Coffee Merchants 

GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 200 William St., Presi- 
dent Wilshire Publishing Company. 


New York Depositories 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
EMPIRE TRUST CO. 








—The Bryant Park Bank commenced 
business on September 9 at 122 West 
Forty-second street, in the building 
erected for its use. It is a state bank, 
with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. Officers: President, W. W. War- 
ner; vice-presidents, Edward Ashforth 
and Jules Weber; cashier, E. F. Giese; 
assistant cashier, L. C. Meeks. 


—A short time ago agreements were 
signed between the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and President George M. 
Cumming of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company as the head of a 
syndicate, whereby Mr. Cumming and 
a group of associates take over from 
the Mutual Life its entire holdings of 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany stock, the par value of which is 
$1,073,600 and the net market value, ac- 
cording to the last statement of the 


Mutual Life, $4,831,200. This transac- 
tion is only one of a series of operations 
by which the company is fully comply- 
ing with the recent insurance laws. 

The United States Mortgage 
Trust Company is one of the 
financial institutions of the city, having 
a capital and surplus of 36,000,000 and 
deposits of nearly $30,000,000. 


and 


large 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Maine has established a new sys- 
tem of examination for trust compa- 
nies, the examinations to be made by 
two or more directors who are not io 
be officers or members of the executive 
committee. 


—The annual returns by the treasur- 
ers of the savings banks of New Hamp- 
shire to the Board of Bank Commis- 
sioners show the largest total resources 
in the history of New Hampshire banks 
amounting to $91,840,557.39. The total 
number of depositors June 30 was 183,- 
243, an increase of 8,767, and the aver- 
age amount due each depositor is 
$442.72. If distributed among the entire 
population of the state, the average 
deposit for each person would be 
$197.86. The amount of dividends paid 
during the year was $2,629,514.44, an 
increase of $220,573.85. The assets 
show a marked increase of home in- 
vestments. 


—On September 9 a reception was 
given at the Hartford Club to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of Appleton R. 
Hillyer’s connection with the Aetna 
National Bank of Hartford, Ct., as di- 
rector and officer. Mr. Hillyer is vice- 
president of the bank. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 
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HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Suitable for the Invest- 
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and Trust Fund : : : 


140 Dearborn St, - 
28 State St., - - - 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


—On September 1 the Allentown (Pa.) 
Trust Company, which was chartered 
on June 25, commenced business. Its 
capital is $500,000. Following are the 
officers: President, Marcus C. L. Kline; 
first vice-president, John W. Eckert; 
second vice-president, William G. Bon- 
neville; secretary and treasurer, James 
L. Marsteller; trust officer, Edwin H. 
Stine; real estate officer, T. F. Keck. 


—Herbert F. Gillingham, who for 
thirteen years has been vice-president 
of the Northern National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, has been chosen to succeed 
the late Edmund R. Watson as execu- 
tive head of the institution. The new 
president has been identified with the 
bank since 1897 and is well known in 
banking circles. He is a director of 
the Northwestern Trust Company and 
prominent in the iron and steel trade. 


—On August 22 the national banks of 
Pittsburg reported: Capital, $29,200,000; 
surplus and profits, $34,457,853; 
its, $182,385,943. 


depos- 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, - $200,000 
Surplus and Profits, 830,000 


Best Facilities for Handling Items on the 
Virginias and Carolinas 


—The First National Bank of High- 
land Falls, Orange County, N. Y., is 
being organized with $25,000 capital. 
the stock to be issued at $105 per share. 


—The Albany (N. Y.) Trust Company 
reported on June 4: Capital, $400,000; 
surplus and profits, $331,688; deposits, 
$6,813,396. 


—The thirteenth annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
tion was held at the Hotel 
Pittsburgh, 


Associa- 
Schenley, 
September 5 and 6, Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., cashier of the Girard Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, presiding. 
A. M. Thompson, city solicitor, and J. 
I. Buchanan, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company,._ made the ad- 
dresses of welcome. Other 
“National Bank vs. Trust Com- 
pany,” John G. Reading, president Sus- 
quehanna Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, Williamsport; ‘Merits of the 
National Banking System,” Hon. 
Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States; “The Boston Clearing- 


addresses 
were: 





New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AN especially safe and 

desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,850,000 
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52”~-Farm Mortgages—5372 


Taken Back If Not As Represented 


All our loans on productive improved farms. 

For inspection we will send, upon request, 
mortgage in almost any sum to your own 
Bank or Trust Company. 

Fourteen years’ operations here show only 
one foreclosure and no losses. Present out- 
standings over $1,000,000.00. 


Your correspondence invited. 


OklahomaFarm MortgageCo. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





Method of Handling Outside 
Checks, and Its Advantages,’’ Charles 
A. Ruggles, manager Boston Clearing- 
House Association. 

The Pittsburgh bankers had arranged 
a delightful series of entertainments, 
which added greatly to the success of 
the convention. 


House 


—On the evening of August 29 
friends and patrons of the National 
City Bank of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
were invited to inspect the bank’s new 
building, recently completed. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The National Bank of Commerce, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., now occupies its 
new ‘building, which is described as one 
of the handsomest in the Southern 
States. The front is of Roman design 
and is built of Indiana limestone. 
Throughout the furnishings and equip- 
ment are of the best. 

This bank commenced business in 
1895 with $25,000 capital, and has grown 
to be one of the leading banks of the 
state. Its officers are: President, J. P. 
Carter; vice-presidents, John Kamper 
and F. W. Foote; cashier, R. C. Hauen- 
stein; assistant cashier, George J. 
Hauenstein. 


—In making the recent increase in 
the capital of the Dominion National 
Bank of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., from $75,- 
000 to $150,000, the holders of the ex- 


isting stock were asked to relinquish 
their right to subscribe for the entire 
issue of new stock, and one-half of the 
increase was allotted to depositors in 
blocks of from two to ten shares, thus 
insuring new business to the bank. The 
new stock was sold at $125, and while 
there was but $40,000 available to be 
“outsiders,” the applications 
The bank 
and $35,000 


sold to 
amounted to over $100,000. 
now has $150,000 capital 
surplus and profits. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—It is reported that the First Na- 
tional Bank of Calumet, Mich., which 
has $150,000 capital and $265,000 sur- 
plus and undivided profits, will de- 
clare a stock dividend of $50,000, apply- 
ing this to increasing the capital to 
$200,000. 


—Isaac N. Perry and his associates 
have sold their interests in the Federal 


National Bank of Chicago to John 








“HOW TO INCREASE 
YOUR DEPOSITS” 


We have just issued an 
attractive little brochure — 
=| which bears the above title. 
Will be pleased to send a 
complimentary copy to any 
Bank Officer. Our Spe- 
cialty is RESULTFUL 
Bank Advertising. 


{foorneEs & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
QANK_ ADVERTISING 
1G Nassau St.. NEw York 
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Worthington and others of Kansas 
City, Mo. The following officers have 
been elected: President, Edward C. 
Brainard; vice-president, John Worth- 
ington; cashier, Charles J. L. Kress- 
man. 


—Illinois bankers will hold their an- 
nual convention at Moline October 9 
and 10. 


—The Indiana State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at Indianapolis October 
23 and 24. 


—Mrs. H. W. Dickinson was recently 
elected president of the Adams County 
Bank, West Union, Ohio. 


—The Cuyler Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Sheridan Trust and Savings 
Bank are being organized in Chicago. 


—Guthrie, Oklahoma, it is reported, 
is to have a co-operative ‘bank and 
trust company, the $200,000 capital be- 
ing distributed among farmers and 
members of labor unions. 


—The People’s Savings Bank of Bay 
City, Mich., has $50,000 capital, $10,000 
surplus, and $700,000 total assets. In 
the past year the deposits have in- 
creased $175,000—an exceptionally good 
record in view of the fact that this is 
the youngest bank in Bay City, and 
that there are six competitors in the 
field. Officers of the People’s Savings 
Bank are: President, Fred Mohr; vice- 
president, E. T. Carrington; cashier, T. 
R. Shaver. 


—Hon. A. L. Clarke, president of the 
First National Bank, Hastings, Nebras- 
ka, and a member of the Legislature 7f 
that _ state, reports the following 
changes in the laws as being of inter- 
est to bankers: 

“The decedent act creates a radical 
change in succession to estates. 

The dower and courtesy rights are 
abolished and the whole estate is sub- 
ject to debts and homestead rights. 

First.—One-fourth part to the hus- 
band or wife if the survivor is not the 
parent of all the children of the de- 
ceased and there be one or more chil- 
dren, or the issue of one or more de- 
ceased children surviving. 


THE BOND 
DEPARTMENT 


Of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York is equipped for the 
transaction of a bond business 
equal in volume to that of 
some of the largest bond and 
investment houses in New 
York City. 

Besides its capital invest- 
ment in New York City 
bonds, the company holds 
miscellaneous bonds to the 
amount of nine or ten mil- 
lions, or as much 4s are car- 
ried by banking houses of $2,- 
000,000 or $3,000,000 capital. 

Perhaps nine-tenths of 
these holdings are in railroad 
issues, but municipals, indus- 
trials and other bonds make 
up the total. 

With its financial capacity 
and complete facilities the 
company is enabled to handle 
full issues of any magnitude 
and a complete statistical de- 
partment permits it to pass 
competent judgment on the 
merits of any proposed issue. 


Ask for a copy of our 
booklet on ‘‘How to In- 
vest Money.” 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


28 Nassau St., NEw YORE 
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THE RAND 
PATENT BANK LEDGERS 


ARE USED IN EVERY 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Write for Samples 


and prices. . .. 


The Rand Company 


NORTH TONAWANDA, :: N.Y. 





178 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS. 
22 Clay St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Second.—One-third part to the hus- 
band or wife if the survivor is the par- 
ent of all the children of the deceased 
and there be two or more children, or 
one child and the issue of one or more 
deceased children surviving. 

Third.—One-half to the husband or 
wife, if the survivor is the parent of 
all the children of the deceased and 
there be only one child, or the issue of 
one child, surviving. 

Fourth.—One-half to the husband or 
wife, if there be no child nor the issue 
of any deceased child nor children sur- 
viving. 


Fifth.—If the deceased have relatives 
the residue of the 


shall 


of his or her blood, 
estate of which he or 
in cases above named, 


real she 
die seized, 
not lawfully devised 


subject to the rights of homestead in 


when 
shall descend, 
the same manner and to the same per- 
sons as hereinafter provided for the 
descent of real estate of deceased per- 
or wife sur- 
deceased 


sons leaving no husband 
viving; and in the event the 
leave no relatives of his or her blood, 
the residue of the real herein 
provided for shall also descend to the 
surviving husband or wife. 

A law was also passed providing that 
the minimum capital of banks in towns 
and villages having less than 1500 pop- 
ulation shall be $10,000.” 


estate 


—Deposits of the State Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, have 
follows since the bank opened for busi- 
1905: 


increased «s 


ness on May 1, 


August 25, 1905 $175,583.03 
November 9, 1905....... 264,322.95 
January 29, 1906 312,993.20 
April 6, 1906 359,841.52 
May 6, 1907 542,454.25 


Since April 6, 1906, the capital has 
been increased from $50,000 to $100,000, 
and the surplus and undivided profits 
from $4,650 to $12,643. The average 
gain in deposits has been at the rate 
of $30,000 a month. Besides making 
the addition to surplus and profits, as 
noted, the bank has paid ten per cent. 
in annual dividends. C. K. Wells is 
president, F. S. Merstetter, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. N. Prouty, cashier. 

—Port Huron, Mich. has a new 
bank, the German-American Savings, 
with $100,000 capital. W. F. Davidson 


Catalog B on application 


‘CH BUCK:-&-CO-: 


309 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 





Amplify in order to simplify — That is the 
meaning of the present rapid extension of 


our sales force. 


A wider territory covered to make the 
means of securing our work more simple 


and direct. 


Worth remembering the next time you 
have any engraving and printing to be done. 


American Bank Note Company 


86 Trinity Place, New York 


BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 


PITTSBURG 








is president; A. E. Stevenson, vice- 
president, and C. C. Peck, cashier. 


—The Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago has issued its annual report on 
the condition of crops and _ business, 
based upon about 30,000 replies from its 
correspondents. At this time, the fol- 
lowing from the report will be of espe- 
cial interest: 

“After the exhaustive and protracted 
discussion of the two plans of currency 
reform now before the public it is 
rather surprising that the returns indi- 
cate almost a'bsolute neutrality of opin- 
ion as to credit currency, according to 
the plan of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. We gather that the positive 
opinion in favor of a properly regulated 
credit is only two per cent. 
in excess of the negative and indiffer- 
ent opinion. The question appears to 
have been canvassed in the light of 
strictly conditions. Bankers in 
regions of peculiar stress, or in locaii- 
ties where the habits of the business 
community make usual modes of relief 
favor of credit 


currency 


local 


ineffective, are in 


notes; but in regions "whose resources 
are of a spot cash order there is a dis- 
inclination to weigh duly the argu- 
ments of those whose needs suggest a 
truly flexible circulating medium. 

Unfortunately the virtual identity of 
deposit liabilities and credit bank notes 
seems to be a less potent argument 
with a large part of the banking in- 
dustry of the country than the tradi- 
tional horror attaching to bank notes 
without a bond basis. 

In this state of affairs it appears to 
us that the central bank of issue plan 
proposed by the New York Chamber of 
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AUDITING and COUNSELLING 


By a thoroughly trained and broadly 
experienced Banker, practical 
comprehensive results, 


L. L. DOUBLEDAY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Trust Gompany 


115 Broadway, New York 
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General Banking and All Lines of 
Trust Business 


Liberal Interest on Deposits 
RESOURCES OVER - $6,500,000 





Commerce and the American Bankers’ 
Association plan are equally powerless 
to enlist support enough to insure af- 
firmative legislation. The campaign of 
education must, therefore, be prosecut- 
ed with such vigor as students of af- 
fairs can muster, in the hope that final- 
ly the baseless prejudice now existing 
may be swept away, and that the pro- 
posed reform is not so much in the 
interest of the bankers as it is of the 
merchant, the manufacturer and the 
money borrower.” 


—Edmund H. Mullowney of Albion, 
Nebraska, who has been actively en- 
gaged in banking for twelve years, was 
recently appointed a bank examiner by 
the Nebraska State Banking Board, 


The Bank Advertiser 
A Monthly Journal Devoted to Bank Advertising 


GIVES the Banker ideas, copy, and sugges- 
tions each month that will make his advertis- 
ing more effective. The entire field covered, 
including Trust Company advertising. 

Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 

C. E. AURACHER, Publisher 
Lisbon, Iowa. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—F. A. Heinze, it is reported, will 
head a new bank to be organized at 
Seattle, Washington. 


—It is announced that the capital of 
the Seattle (Washington) National 
Bank will be increased from $300,000 to 
$500,000, and also that National City 
Bank interests of New York will pur- 
chase a considerable share of the 
bank’s stock. 


—At the recent convention of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association at 
Spokane, rules were adopted governing 
the work of the protective committee 
of the association. 


—The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Washington, reached its high-water 
mark for deposits on July 25—$7,103,009, 
representing a gain of $1,625,000 in a 
year. In the fall of 1902, when the 


Home Trust Company of New York 


With offices in both New York and Brooklyn has exceptional facilities for 
handling collections for out of town correspondents. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $1,150,000 


OFFICES 


20 VESEY STREET, 
184 MONTAGUE STREET, 
HAM BURG-MYRTLE AVES., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN 


OFFICERS 
J. EDWARD SWANSTROM, President 


WM. C. REDFIELD, Vice. President 
JAMES N. BROWN, Vice-President 
HAROLD A. DAVIDSON, Secretary 


THOMAS W. HYNES, Treasurer 
E. WILTON LYON, Asst. Secretary 
WM. K. SWARTZ, Asst. Secretary 





Penn Mutual Building, 20 Milk Street, Boston 


F you are thinking of opening a Boston 
account or of changing the location 


of your present one, we would invite 
you to look into the facilities offered by 


this institution. 
we can help you. 


present ownership of the bank took 
control, the deposits were only $960,009. 


—The Montana Bankers’ Association 
met at Livingston August 17, A. J. 
Bennett of Virginia City presiding. 
Secretary Frank Bogart reported, in 
part, as follows: 


“The deposits of the national banks 
of the state on June 18, 1906, were $23,- 
400,000, and on May 20, this year—just 
eleven months later—$28,300,000; an in- 


Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 348 Lenox Ave., 
cor. 126th St. 
Brooklyn Branch, 73 Court St. 
Newark Branch, Scheuer B’lidg. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer SchooJ Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 
Teachers sent all points of Jersey Coast. 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 


AWARDS 


PAakIs EXPOSITION, 1900, 2 GOLD MEDALS 
LILLE ye 1902, . GOLD MEDAL 
ZURICH 1902, . GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis 1904, . GRAND PRIZE 
LIEGE 1905, . GRAND PRIZE 


We are confident that 
Consult our officers. 


crease of $5,000,000, while in the state 
banks for the same period the increase 
was $3,800,000. Thus the increase in 
these two classes of banks for those 
eleven months was about $9,000,000, not 
counting the increase in the private 
banks which constitute one-third of all 
the banks of the state. 

Thus I think it can be safely esti- 
mated that the total increase of de- 
posits of all kinds in all the banks of 
the state for the past year is $12,000,000. 
This is $4,000,000 more than the increase 
of the previous year. Is there any 
wonder that twenty-four new ‘banks 
entered the field in the past twelve 
months? 


WANTED 


IT now hold ali round position with bank in 
large city, but I want to get down ipto South or 
West. Prefer State Bank or Banker. Address, 

B. O. A. Z., BANKERS’ PUB. CO., 
New York City. 





BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 
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Protectograph 


It is the word .which constantly comes to 
mind whenever the subject of check protec- 
tion is mentioned. 

WHY? Because nothing but THE PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH can protect your check 
from alteration absolutely, and every forger 
knows it, every banker has proved it, and 
most wise business men have learned the 
fact, some to their sorrow, but the majority 
through everlasting satisfaction. 

There’s a Protectograph Booklet 
Free for everyone who requests it, which, 
from an ethological standpoint alone, 1s worth 
— while to read. Simply write the manu- 
‘acturer 


G. W. TODD @ Co. 
33 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 





There are now 123 banks in the state 
—thirty-seven national, forty-five state 
and forty-one private. Of these 103 are 
members of our association and we now 
have as many members as there were 
banks in the state at this time last 
year. 

During the past twelve months we 
have gained twelve members and, by 
reason of consolidation, etc., have lost 
three. One non-member also discon- 
tinued operations.” 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, John G. Morony of 
Butte; vice-president, A. L. Babcock vf 
Billings; secretary and treasurer, Frank 
Bogart of Helena. The executive board 
consists of A. L. Smith of Helena, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


National Bank Stocks ) In All 
State Bank Stocks fae of 
Trust Company Stocks) the U.S. 
ALSO HICH-CRADE INDUSTRIALS 
ug Write for Current List No. 621 
Sterling Debenture Corporation 
Brunswick Building, Madison Square, New York 








George Cox of Bozeman, and A. E. 
Newlin of Missoula. District vice- 
presidents were elected as follows: N. 
J. Gould, Helena; J. S. Dutton, Butte; 
E. J. Bowen, Anaconda; M. A. White, 
Hamilton; A. L. Stone, Dillon; D. A. 
McCaw, Livingston; E. F. Meyerhoff, 
Forsyth; A. E. Schwengel, Great Falls; 
E. W. King, Bozeman; L. R. Rotwitt, 
Townsend; D. R. Peler, Kalispell, and 
O. R. Bergeson, Chinook. B. A. White 
of Dillon was chosen delegate to the 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


—The collapse in the market for cop- 
per, comes as a result of an attempt 
to artificially force up the price. The 
result has been a heavy drop in 
prices and as a consequence, the par- 
tial closing down of the mines at 
Butte and other places, If this con- 
dition of affairs continues, it is inevit- 
able that the effect on other lines of 
business will be felt with more or less 
severity. 


Bank Messengers’ Wallets 


We make a special Pigskin Wallet for 
the daily depositor. 

Banks will find these of lasting value 
to themselves and clients. 

Prices in quantities submitted on request. 


The Boston Pocketbook Co. 


No. 703. PIGSKIN 


64 Warren Street 


Orders written now, for the Holidays. 
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MECHANICAL BOOKKEEPING’ IN 
BANKS. 


That almost every operation involved 
in keeping the books of a bank, from 
those of a great metropolitan concern 
to those of a village institution, can be 
done from first to last by machinery, 
is no longer a fantastic theory or hazy 
experiment, but a fact in daily demon- 
stration. The revolution has _ been 
gradual but none the less sure, and the 
stability of the new system is attested 
in more ways than one, not the least 
of these being the fact that institutions 
equipped with it are coming to regard 
the older methods as crude, cumber- 
scme, and deservedly obsolete. 

The machine which has made pos- 
sible this radical departure has, at 
first glance, much of the appearance of 
an ordinary typewriter, and as a mat- 
ter of fact it is a writing-machine, but 
one with such features added to and 
incorporated in its mechanism as to 
immediately arrest and hold the atten- 
tion of all interested in progressive 
business systems, and the elimination 
of the tardy, roundabout and very often 
inaccurate methods of manual work. Of 
these features, the principal ones, 
namely: the adding and _ tabulating 
mechanisms, and the book-recording 
desk adjustment, will be touched on 
here in their relation to the complicated 
and elaborate systems of bank book- 
keeping. 

Writing upon a flat surface or “plat- 
en” (as distinguished from the round 
cylinder of the typewriter), the ma- 
chine accommodates books bound in 
the ordinary way, from the heaviest 
ledger down, by means of a device 
whereby the book is sunk into the desk, 
the page desired for writing being 
turned over the platen, where if neces- 
sary a carbon sheet provides for copies 
of all matter written. Or it can with 
equal facility and convenience accom- 
modate loose leaves, made in duplicate, 
one sheet to serve as a depositor’s 
statement, and the other to be filed 
later in binders made for the purpose 
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as part of the bank’s records. By 
means of the adding mechanism all fig- 
ures set down are automatically added 
and proven. The totals can be carried 
from one column to another, the debits 
in black, the credits in red, or vice 
versa, each machine being provided 
with an adjustable two-color ribbon. 
The adding registers, which are about 
an inch in width and are fixed upon a 
rod at the back of the machine, will 
add in any column, upon any part of 
the writing surface of the sheet. Reg- 
isters to the number of twenty can be 
operated upon each machine. 

In this way the listing of checks, the 
issuing of collection letters, the posting 
of depositors’ accounts, and all the work 
of the individual ledger, credit and 
debit journal, daily balances, etc., can 
be accomplished with an accuracy and 
facility unknown under the old meth- 
ods. 

The methods and machines described 
are those of the Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany, whose general offices are located 
at 329 Broadway, New York city, with 
branch offices throughout the world. 


WATER WAY OR RAILWAY—D. & B. 
LAKE LINE ACCEPTS RAIL- 
WAY TICKETS. 


All classes of tickets reading via the 
Michigan Central, Wabash and Grand 
Trunk Railways between Detroit and 
Buffalo in either direction are available 
for transportation on D. & B. Daily 
Line Steamers. This arrangement en- 
ables the traveler between Eastern and 
Western states to forsake the _ hot, 
dusty cars and enjoy the delights of a 
cool night’s rest en route. Send stamp 
for booklet. 

Address Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat 
Co., 6 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 


BURROUGHS SALESMEN ENTER- 
TAINED. 

Recently the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company called about 250 of its 
salesmen together for a business con- 
ference at Detroit. In addition to con- 
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sidering matters of interest in promot- 
ing the sales of machines, a great deal 
of time was devoted to interesting en- 
tertainment features provided by the 
company. 


“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR DE- 
POSITS.” 


“How to Increase Your Deposits,” is 
a small but attractive folder artisti- 
cally printed in blue and red, which has 
just been issued by Voorhees & Com- 
pany, of New York city, “‘Specialists in 
Bank Advertising.” Among other bits 
characteristic of this little folder are 
the following: ‘‘We do one thing and 
we do it well;’’ “We give special treat- 
ment to each customer, and our work 
is of a personal and direct nature. Bet- 
ter still, it brings business—and that is 
what you want.” 

A leaflet accompanies the folder con- 
taining testimonials from numerous 
clients expressing their satisfaction with 
the work done by Voorhees & Com- 
pany. 


THE HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE'S 
NEW STEAMER. 


The Holland-America Line is about 
to add another new steamship to its 
fleet. It will be called the ‘Rotter- 
dam,” and will be ready for service in 
the spring of 1908. 

The new steamship will be a twin- 
screw vessel of 24,000 tons, with a 
length of 668 feet. Her beam will be 
77 feet, and like the New Amsterdam, 
of the same line, her depth will be 48 
feet. 

The “Rotterdam” will carry two 
masts and two funnels, and her twin 
propellers will be worked by two inuc- 
pendent engines of the balanced quad- 
ruple expansion type, with a capacity 
of 12,000 horse-power. The generating 
force of the propellers will come from 
eight double-ended boilers, and 48 fur- 
naces, giving the steamship a speed of 
from 16 to 17 miles an hour. The draft 
of the vessel, when fully loaded, will 
be the same as that of the New Am- 
sterdam. In addition to the two inde- 
pendent engines, there will be 52 
smaller engines. 


The steamship will have ten decks 
(one more than the New Amsterdam), 
the total area of which amounts to 22,- 
300 square feet, more than that of any 
other ocean liner. There will be three 
promenade decks for the benefit of the 
passengers, and about 400 cabins—300 
first-class— of which 60 will have pri- 
vate baths, etc., and 100 of which will 
each be fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of one person. There will also be 
a number of ‘cabins de luxe,” several 
of which will be arranged en suite. 
There will be no upper berths in any of 
these cabins, thus assuring comfort and 
convenience to each passenger. 

The second and third-class cabins, 
although less luxurious than the first, 
will be comfortably equipped; the sec- 
ond-class having a huge dining-room 
with a seating capacity of more than 
300 persons, spacious smoking rooms, 
and rooms for the comfort and con- 
venience of the women passengers. The 
third-class passengers will ‘be exclu- 
sively lodged in cabins of two, four and 
six persons each; a large dining and 
smoking room being also provided. 

The great dining saloon of the first 
cabin will seat about 500 persons. There 
will be a “social hall,” with a palm 
garden above, fitted up as a cafe or tea 
room for ladies and gentlemen. There 
will also be a separate library located 
amidship. Two smoking rooms—one 
above the other—will be connected with 
a roofed room open “abaft,”” known on 
the newest German steamers as 
“laube,” and on the latest French 
steamers as ‘‘cafe-terrasse.”” All the 
halls and saloons will be decorated by 
Dutch furnishers. y 

The new vessel will be equipped with 
the latest devices in navigation; it will 
have an electric elevator, water-tight 
bulkheads closed by electricity, fire 
alarm and telephone connection all 
over the ship, wireless telegraphy, and 
submarine signal-receiving apparatus, 
etc. 

The carrying capacity of the ‘“Rot- 
terdam’s first cabin will ‘be about 500, 
that of the second 400, and that of the 
third cabin, about 2,500. The crew will 
number 450. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 









HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 

‘ authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 

with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. ‘ 

For sale’ by 




























‘THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK. 









NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 








NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 


BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Groves National Bank, Hollis, Okla.; 
by W. B. Groves, et al. 

United States National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash.; by H. Lindley, et al. 

National Produce Bank, Chicago, IIl.; 
by E. Dickinson, et al. 

Maxfield National Bank, Batesville, 
Ark.; by T. Maxfield, et al. 

Griswold National Bank, Griswold, Ia.; 
by H. Wilcox, et al. 

First National Bank, Somerfield, Pa.; 
by J. W. Endsley, et al. 

First National Bank, Florala, Ala.; by 
G. H. Malone, et al. 

Farmers and Citizens’ National Bank, 
Montgomery, Pa.; by A. P. Hull, et 
al. 

Arkansas National Bank, Eureka 
Springs, Ark.; by B. H. Blockson, et 
al. 

First National Bank, Crowder, I. T.; by 
J. B. Henderson, et al. 

First National Bank, Bancroft, Neb.; by 
J. E. Turner, et al. 


First National Bank, Richwood, O.; by 
E. A. Schambs, et al. 

Eureka Springs National Bank, Eureka 
Springs, Ark.; by C. M. Lawson, etal. 

First National Bank, Cimarron, N. M.; 
by W. A. Merrill, et al. 

First National Bank, Burnside, Ky.; by 
C. W. Stuart, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Sunman, Ind.; 
by C. Neufarth, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, “Knoxville, Ia.; 
by L. N. Hays, et al. 

First National Bank, Leesport, Pa.; by 
S. H. Lenhart, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Stafford, 
Kans.; by F. 8S. Larabee, et al. 

First National Bank, Brownsburg, Ind.; 
by S. M. Richcreek, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Grand Saline, 
Tex.; by Jno. M. Dean, et al. 

Live Stock National Bank, South Oma- 
ha, Neb.; by L. M. Lord, et al. 

First National Bank, Canton, Tex.; by 
L. L. Jester, et al. 

Saranac Lake National Bank, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; by A. K. Botsford, et al. 

First National Bank, Highland Falls, N. 
Y.; by J. L. Hicks, et al. 

First National Bank, Soda Springs, Ida.; 
by D. L. Lau, et al. 

First National Bank, Lockport, IIll.; by 
E. J. Murphy, et al. 











Bank-Systems Dept. 


COLLECTION LETTERS 


WRITTEN, ADDED, AND MACHINE-PROVEN 
ALL IN ONE OPERATION 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
329 Broadway, New York 














On Elliott-Fisher Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine, equipped with Adding Regis- 
ters and Tally or Proving Device. 

Letter is written in duplicate, separ- 
ate items being added as written, and 
amount carried into total column; there 
accumulated during the day. Totals 
listed by Tally Roll over last column, 
for checking. 

Send for sample letter No. 51-11. 
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Power National Bank, Archer City, 
Tex.; by F. M. Power, et al. 

Carnegie National Bank, Braddock, Pa.; 
by P. J. Brennan, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Highland Falls, 
N. Y.; by G. W. Flood, et al. 

Grange National Bank, of Bradford Co., 
Troy, Pa.; by E. Everett, et al. 

First National Bank, Huntingburg, Ind.; 
by G. G. Robertson, et al. 

First National Bank, Frankford, Dela.; 
by Jno: H. Long, et al. 

First National Bank, Turnersville, Tex.; 
by F. E. McLarty, et al. 

First National Bank, Logan, N. M.; by 
S. McFarland, et al. 

First National Bank, Pampa, Tex.; by 
J. R. P. Sewell, et al. 

Hartford National Bank, White River 
Junction, Vt.; by D. A. Perrin, et J. 

Tuckahoe National Bank, Tuckahoe, N. 
Y.; by A. M. Campbell, et al. 

First National Bank, Lordsburg, N. M.; 
by Frank R. Coon, et al. 

First National Bank, Bogahusa, La.; by 
Chas. W. Goodyear, Jr., et al. 
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Bank of Alamance, Graham, N. C.; into 
National Bank of Alamance. 

Merchants’ Bank, Waitsburg, Wash.; 
into First National Bank. 

Salyersville Bank, Salyersville, Ky.; into 
Salyersville National Bank. 

Blair State Bank, Blair, Okla.; into 
First National Bank. 

Merchants’ State Bank, Wimbledon, N. 
D.; into Merchants’ National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8805—First National Bank, Carlisle, 
Ind.; capital, $35,000; Pres., Wm. A. 
Lisman; Vice-Pres’s., J. F. Alum- 
baugh and Wm. M. Trimble; Cashier, 
DeL. J. Mathes; Asst. Cashier, Harry 
T. Alumbaugh. 

8806—First National Bank, Olyphant, 
Pa.; capital, $100,000; Pres., E. S. 
Jones; Vice-Pres., B. J. Lynch; 
Cashier, E. W. Shirer. Conversion of 
Citizens’ Bank. 








Capital, - - 
Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, - -  25,000,000.00 


$2,000,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


yvivas = CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











Citizens’ National Bank, Washington, 
Ga.; by R. O. Barksdale, et al. 

First National Bank, Lewisburg, Tenn.; 
by W. R. Hutton, et al. 

First National Bank, Chillicothe, Tex.; 
by R. A. Morgan, et al. 

First National Bank, Buffalo, Okla.; by 
H. F. Johnson, et al. 

First National Bank, Fort Lee, N. J.; 
by H. H. Ghent, et al. 

First National Bank, Huntley, Mont.; 
by M. J. Egleston, et al. 

First National Bank, Farmingdale, N. 
Y.; by A. Bausch, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Citizens’ Bank, Riverside, Cal.; into 
Citizens’ National Bank. 

Bopp Bros. State Bank, Hawkeye, Ia.; 
into First National Bank. 

State Bank, Lawrence, Neb.; into First 

National Bank. 





8807—First National Bank, Oakville, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. Ham- 
ilton; Vice-Pres., Lee Hinton; Cash- 
ier, D. T. Blair. 

8808—First National Bank, Scott City, 
Kans. (P. O. Scott); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. §. Christy; Cashier, R. B. 
Christy; Asst. Cashier, H. S. Rector. 

8809—First National Bank, Warner, I. 
T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. G. Over- 
street; Vice-Pres., Jno. Shinn; Cash- 
ier, H. C. Wynne. 

8810—First National Bank, Mansfield, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Chas. S. 
Ross; Vice-Pres., W. D. Rose; Cash- 
ier, W. W. Allen. 

8811—First National Bank, Utica, Neb.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., Fritz Beckord; 
Vice-Pres., Fred H. Beckord; Cashier, 
G. G. Jones. Conversion of Utica 
Bank. 

8812—First National Bank, Curtis, Neb.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Thos. Scott; 
Vice-Pres., N. J. Hall; Cashier, W. E. 

Stephenson. 
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8813—-First National Bank, Appleton, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. V. 
Lathrop; Cashier, A. L. Sloss; Asst. 
Cashier, G. Kivley. Conversion of 
Bank of Appleton. 

8814—First National Bank; Adairville, 
Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. E. 
Orndorff; Vice-Pres’s., G. A. Smith 
and I. G. Mason; Cashier, L. S. Evans. 

8815—People’s National Bank, Aspen, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. C. 
MeNeill; Vice-Pres., B. R. Kobev; 
Cashier, E. F. Pumphrey; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Geo. B. Folsom. 

8816—First National Bank, Silverton, 
Tex.; capital, $30,000; Pres., Jno. Bur- 
son; Vice-Pres., J. A. Bain; Cashier, 
D,. C. Lowe. 

8817—Moore 
Tex.; capital, 
Johnson; Vice-Pres., 
Cashier, T. H. Mullin. 

8818—Exchange National Bank, Waco, 
Tex.; capital, $200,000; Pres., D. S. 
Eddins; Vice-Pres’s., A. P. Duncan 
and C., M. Hubby; Cashier, F. E. Mc- 
Larty. 

8819—People’s National Bank, Abingdon, 
Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., M. H. 
Honaker; Vice-Pres., W. M. Slemp; 
Cashier, W. E. Williams: 

8820—First National Bank, Swayzee, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. E. 
Curless; Vice-Pres., D. Nesbitt; Cash- 
ier, J. A. Curless; Asst. Cashier, E. 
Miller. 

8821—First National Bank, Turtle Lake, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. 
Lierboe; Cashier, R. T. Lierboe. 

$822—First National Bank, Malad City, 
Ida.; capital, $30,000; Pres., Jedd 
Jones; Vice-Pres., Jno. E. Jones; 
Cashier, W. H. Richards. 

8823—McCook National Bank, McCook, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., P. Walsh; 
Vice-Pres., C. F. Lehn; Cashier, C. J. 
O’Brien. 

8824—First National Bank, Aspinwall, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. A. Bur- 
nett; Vice-Pres., Jno. J. Frey; Cash- 
ier, J. L. Shakely. 

8825—Groves National Bank, Hollis, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. B. 
Groves; Vice-Pres., L. H. Bellah; 
Cashier, J. D. Penington. 

8826—National Bank, Toronto, O.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., L. H. Hilsinger; 


National Bank, Moore, 
$25,000; Pres., H. fF. 
W. R. King; 


Vice-Pres., Guy Johnston; Cashier, J.- 


C. Hilsinger. 

8827—Central National Bank, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Wm. Mead; Vice-Pres., P. W. Weid- 
ner; Cashier, W. C. Durgin; Asst. 
Cashier, James B. Gist. 

8828—First National Bank, Newport, 
Wash.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. 
F. Craig; Vice-Pres., Hy. Tweedie; 
Cashier, A. E. Reid; Asst. Cashier, FE. 
L. Craig. Conversion of Pend d’Oreille 
Valley State Bank. 
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8829—Little Falls National Bank, Little 
Falls, N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
M. Strong; Vice-Pres., Hy. Hyer; 
Cashier, Fred’k Heermance. 

8830—First National Bank, Brooksville, 
Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. P. 
Haley; Vice-Pres., H. L. Corlis; Cash- 
ier, Geo. B. Poage. 

8831—Grange National Bank, Mansfield, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., E. B. Dor- 
sett; Vice-Pres’s., Francis Kelley, 
Benj. Moody and J. F. Haverley; 
Cashier, W. D. Husted; Asst. Cashier, 
Leon A. Lewis. 

8832—Bankers’ National Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; capital, $250,000; Pres., 
Sam T. Heston; Vice-Pres., O. W. 
McGinnis; Cashier, Jno. O. Davis. 

8833—First National Bank, Lindenhurst, 
N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. Cc. 
. Abbott; Vice-Pres’s., Chas. Weierter, 
Jr., and Fred’k Sheide; Cashier, Geo. 
: Pebler. 

8834—First National Bank, Marlboro, N. 
Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. Wy- 
gant; Vice-Pres., W. E. Holloway; 
Cashier, C. W. Davis. 

8835—Birdseye National Bank, Birdseye, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Frank 
Zimmer; Vice-Pres., James E. Glenn; 
Cashier, Gus. Sharp. 

8836—First National Bank, Selmer, 
Tenn.; capital, $30,000; Pres., P. H. 
Thrasher; Vice-Pres., J. T. Warren; 
Cashier, Albert Gillespie. 

8837—First National Bank, Henderson- 
ville, N. C.; capital, $30,000; Pres., W. 
J. Davis; Vice-Pres., Geo. I. White; 
Cashier, K. G. Morris; Asst. Cashier, 
P. F. Patton. Conversion of Commer- 
cial Bank. 

8838—Citizens’ National Bank, Highland 
Falls, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. W. Flood; Cashier, Isaac H. 
Birdsley. 

8839—Citizens’ National Bank, Tippe- 
canoe City, O.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
S. R. Fergus; Vice-Pres., S. D. Hart- 
man; Cashier, Chas. O. Davis. 

8840—First National Bank, Fruita, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. A. Lockett; 
Vice-Pres., S. G. Lane; Cashier, I. H. 
Whittemore. 

8841—-National Bank, Huron, S. D.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. E. Bryant; 
Vice-Pres., H. C. Shober; Cashier, G. 
C. Fullinweider; Asst. Cashiers, W. 
S. Davis and H. J. Morvay. 

8842—National Produce Bank, Chicago, 
Tll.; capital, $250,000; Pres. E. L 
Wagner; Asst. Cashier, R. N. Ballou. 

8843—First National Bank, Turnersville, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. P. 
Duncan; Vice-Pres’s., W. T. McLarty 
and H. N. Davis; Cashier, J. W. 
Short. 

8844—-National Bank of Alamance, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; capital, $50,000; Pres., E. 
M. Armfield; Vice-Pres., J. L. Scott, 
Jr.; Cashier, Chas. A. Scott. Con- 
version of Bank of Alamance, 





Established 1890 


C. O. BURNS 
COMPANY 


322 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Expert Increasers of 
Bank Deposits 


After nearly eighteen years’ actual experience in the 
line of securing new depositors and increasing Bank 
deposits in every section of this country and abroad, we 
are prepared to tender our services to Banks and Trust 
Companies, and substantiate our claims as follows :— 

We will secure more new depositors through our system 
of PERSONAL SOLICITATION within a few weeks than 
a Bank can expect to secure in about the same number of 
years. 

Every account secured is submitted to Bank for accept- 
ance. The entire cost of operation is ours, including all 
publicity work, newspaper advertising, booklets, folders, 
placards, pass books, ledger system, signature card system, 
savings safes, etc. All operations are under the direct super- 
vision of Bank, and our contracts are so framed that 


“NC RESULTS—NO PAY” 


Our operations will include a tender of from five 
hundred to one hundred thousand new depositors; 
depending upon the locality. References of past work 
and all details of our methods will be furnished to Banks 
without cost, upon application. 


Address inquiries, 


C.O. BURNS COMPANY 


322 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Atmore—People’s Bank & ‘Trust Co.; 
capital, $21,000; Pres., Wm. E. Mathis; 
Vice-Pres., W. Y. Gordon; Cashier, 
W. F. Lamont. 

Sheffield—People’s Bank; capital, $31,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Lester; Vice-Pres., 
Cc. B. Ashe. 


ARKANSAS. 


$5,000; 
G. Hil- 


Cove—Bank of Cove; capital, 
Pres., R. Goff; Vice-Pres., J. 
ton; Cashier, B. J. Spencer. 

Des Arc—Des Arc Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $7,000; Pres., E. Vaughan; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Edmondson; Cash- 
ier, E. Vaughan; Asst, Cashier, N. J. 
Tisdale. 

Springtown—Farmers’ Bank; _ capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Joe L. Clemmer; Vice- 
Pres., E. E. Wilson; Cashier, C. M. 
Scott; Asst. Cashier, D. L. Wasson. 

St. Joe—Bank of St. Joe; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Thos. B. Brown; Vice-Pres., W. 
P. Campbell; Cashier, W. A. Keesee; 
Asst. Cashier, Lee Keesee. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eagle Rock—Eagle Rock Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. H. Brown; Vice- 
Pres., P. F. Schumacher; Cashier, 
Fred E. Biles. 

San Francisco—Imperial Bank; capital, 
$27,000; Pres., S. M. Matsuda; Vice- 
Pres., C. Murayama; Cashier, M. Mi- 
yamoto; Asst. Cashier, M. Takahashi. 

Sausalito—Bank of Sausalito; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., F. A. Robbins; Vice- 
Pres., R. I. Tyson; Cashier, E. D. 
Rayburn; Asst. Cashier, F. D, Lins- 
ley. 

Walnut—San Ramon Valley Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. Hackett; 
Vice-Pres., A. H. Cope; Cashier, Jos. 
L. Silveira; Asst. Cashier, C. W. 
Close. 


FLORIDA. 


Carrabelle—Carrabelle State Bank; 
Pres., L. O. Burton; Vice-Pres., R. F. 
Pickett; Cashier, W. Minter. 


GEORGIA. 


Climax—Climax Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., A. J. Trulock; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
Herring. 

Madilla—Commercial Bank; capita!, 
$25,000; Pres., Chas. A. Horul; Vice- 
Pres., T. H. Gregory; Cashier, C. Mul- 
lis; Asst. Cashier, S. A. Cole. 

Whitesburg—Whitesburg Banking Co.; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. Jones; Vice- 
Pres., J. R. M. Carter; Cashier, W. 
J. Jones. 


Woolsey—Woolsey Bank; Pres., J. ‘T. 
Lewis; Vice-Pres., R. P. Minter; 
Cashier, E. J. Snead. 


IDAHO. 


Meridian—Bank of Meridian; capital, 
$13,000; Pres., F. E. Madden; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Ennis; Cashier, A. R. Wal- 
lace. 

Volimer—Bank & Trust Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Arthur E. Clarke; Cash- 
ier, W. L. Lyon. 


ILLINOIS. 


Greenfield—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., F. C. Smith; Vice- 
Pres., E. D. Woolley; Cashier, E. A. 
Culver; Asst. Cashier, G. A. Olbert. 

Niles Center—Niles Center State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. W. Brown; 
Vice-Pres., Ivan Paronbek; Cashier, 
Wm. J. Galitz. 

St. David—Fulton County Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., E. W. Butler; Cash- 
ier, G. Q. Fort. 

Stewardson—Farmers & Merchants’; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Chas. W. Wil- 
son; Vice-Pres., Jno. L. Becker; Cash- 
ier, R. A. Peters. 


INDIANA. 


Bloomfield—Bloomfield State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bloomfield Bank); capital, 
$30,000; Pres., E. E. Neal; Vice-Pres., 
C. E. Davis; Cashier, W. M. Haig; 
Asst. Cashier, A. D. Haig. 

Deputy—Jefferson County Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Jno. Malick; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. W. Byfield; Cashier, F. A. 
Anderson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Sallisaw—Sallisaw Bank & Trust Co.; 
Pres., I. H. Nakdemen; Vice-Pres., W. 
H. Browne; Cashier, J. H. Baker. 


IOWA, 


Chillicothe—Chillicothe Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Sam’l Mahon; 
Vice-Pres., Ed. Nye; Cashier, E. L. 
Peterson. 

Davenport—Home Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., P. Fedderson, Jr.; 
Vice-Pres., P. F. McCarthy; Cashier, 
J. F. Rochan. 

Lacona—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Geo. Miller; Vice- 
Pres., E. S. Bearden; Cashier, Wm. 
Carpenter. 

Rodney—Rodney Savings Bank (succes- 
sor to W. W. McDonald & Son); capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., S. B. MacDiarmid; 
Vice-Pres., W. M. McDonald; Cashier, 
J. A. Rogers; Asst. Cashier, Will Mc- 
Donald. 





PERSONAL SERVICE. 


Nowadays the preparation of Bank Booklets 
means something more than a mere job of printing. 

It means suggestion, thought, criticism, advice— 
in short any sort of help necessary to really satisfactory 
results. 

That is what our Publicity Department was or- 
ganized for and one evidence of success in this puar- 
ticular is the following letter from a satisfied patron: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


The Bankers Publishing Co.; 

The work is beautifully done and I wish 
to thank you for the interest you have 
shown and the aid you have given me in 
its mechanical production. As a bank ad- 
vertisement it is somewhat out of the 
ordinary. I have had many compliments 
on it and expect more as it goes into cir- 
culation. 


LUCIUS F. SPENCER. Cashier. 


What we did for Mr. Spencer we can do for 
others. We don’t deal in stock booklets, but give per- 
sonal care and attention to each individual piece of 
work—making it distinctive and different and adapted 
to the special needs of your position and environment. 

If you think we can serve you drop us a postal 
for our specification blank. The information will cost 
you nothing. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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KANSAS. 


Hiattville—Hiattville State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., G. Homoday; Vice- 
Pres., R. T. Wilhoins; Cashier, C. W. 
Thompson; Asst. Cashier, Dollie 
Thompson. 

Newton—Home State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., N. W. Hutson; Vice- 
Pres., O. W. Roff; Cashier, E. P. 
Chandler. 


KENTUCKY. 


Brooksville—Farmers’ Equity Bank; 
capital, $16,000; Pres., J. Teegarden; 
Vice-Pres., C. N. McCarty; Cashier, 
W. H. Stevenson. 

Dunmore—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $7,- 
500; Pres., J. S. Dysoyster; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Hunt; Cashier, H. B. Mc- 
Clary; Asst. Cashier, J. F. “McClary. 

Earlington—People’s Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C. C. Givens; Vice-Pres., 
Thos. E. Finley; Cashier, F. B. Ar- 
nold. 

Milburn—Bank of Milburn; capital, $750; 
Pres., G. W. Boswell; Vice-Pres., E. 
E. Stanley; Cashier, Claude Klapp. 

Versailles—Farmers’ Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $75,000; Pres., C. S. Williams; 
Vice-Pres., H. M. Childers; Cashier, 
Joe §. Minary. 

Waynesburg — Waynesburg Deposit 
Bank; capital, $7,500; Pres., L. G. 
Gooch; Vice-Pres., J. Hays; Cashier, 
S. McIntosh. 


LOUISIANA. 


Oak Grove—Bank of Oak Grove; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., A. Jackson; Vice- 
Pres., A. W. Bivens; Cashier, W. W. 
Stevens. 


MICHIGAN. 


McGregor—Exchange Bank of Chas. ™. 
Cook & Co.; capital, $10,000; Pres., W. 
J. McCarnn; Vice-Pres., F. C. Croray; 
Cashier, Chas. M. Cook, 

Otsego—First State Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Delano & Clapp); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H. A. Delano; Vice- 
Pres., C. I. Clapp; Cashier, G. E. 
Delano; Asst. Cashier, C. L. Taylor. 


MINNESOTA. 


Bagley—Clearwater County State Bank 
(successor to Clearwater County 
Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., M. J. 
Kolb; Vice-Pres., Jno, Bohmer; Cash- 
ier, Oscar Barness. 

Kelliher—First State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Kelliher); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Vice-Pres., W. 
H. Roberts; Cashier, J. W. Murray. 

Lanesboro — Scanlan-Habberstad State 
Bank (successor to Bank of Lanes- 
boro); capital, $25,000; Pres., M. Scan. 
lan; Vice-Pres., O. M. Habberstad; 


Cashier, O. M. MHabberstad; Asst. 
Cashier, O. S. Knudsen. 

Mabel—State Bank of Mabel; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. C. Bacon; Vice- 
Pres., L. J. Larson. 

Melrose—Borgerding State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Melrose); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. Borgerding; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Borgerding; Cashier, C. C. 
Schoener. 

Onamia—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
00Q; Pres., J. H. McGilvra; Vice-Pres., 
J. A. Yarnell; Cashier, Fred R. Bur- 
rell. , 

Pine Island—State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Pine Island); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., L. F. Irish; Vice-Pres., B. I. 
Parker; Cashier, E. M. Townsend. 

St. Clair—St. Clair State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., N. Juliar; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. May; Cashier, H. F. Bestmore. 

Windom—Farmers’ State Bank (succes- 
sor to Cottonwood County Bank); 
capital, $35,000; Pres., T. C. Collins; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Baxter; Cashier, H. 
E. Hanson; Asst. Cashier, E. A. Lirne. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Corinth—Union Bank; capital, $75,000; 
Pres., Jno. F. Osborne; Vice-Pres., 
Jno. H. Jones; Asst. Cashier, Leslie 
I. Morrison. 

Port Gibson—Mississippi Southern Bank 
(successor to Mississippi National 
Bank and Mississippi Savings Bank & 
Loan Co.); capital, $75,000; Pres., J. 
Bernheimer; Vice-Pres’s,. J. Ballen 
and O. A. Cason; Cashier, J. J. N. 
Taylor; Asst. Cashier, G. T. Walne. 


MISSOURI. 


Holt—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. Nokes; Vice-Pres., C. M. Is- 
ley; Cashier, W. H. Smith. 

New Cambria—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., Jno. 
Rees; Vice-Pres., J. R. Menefee; Cash- 
ier, J. T. Magee. 

Purdin—Stock Growers’ Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., J. W. McGhee; Vice- 
Pres., M. D. L. Miller; Cashier, Sam 
Payne; Asst. Cashier, W. E. Daily. 

Reeds—Bank of Reeds; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. D. Davis; Vice-Pres., H. A. 
Beckwith; Cashier, W. H. Davis; Asst. 
Cashier, E. B. Jacobs. 

St. Joseph—American Exchange Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., Jacob Geiger; 
Vice-Pres., C. A. Shoup; Cashier, J. 
Rosenblatt. 


MONTANA. 


Eureka—First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Cashier, A. D. Baker. 


NEBRASKA. 


Blair—Citizens’ Trust & Savings Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., F. H. Matthie- 








sen; Vice-Pres., M. Matthiesen; Cash- 
ier, D. Z. Mummert. 

Farwell—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. A. C. Johnson; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. Irvine; Cashier, Ed. Lar- 
kowski. 

Riverdale—State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., F. Bargmann; Vice-Pres., A. T. 
Reynolds; Cashier, C. H. Pratt. 

Tilden—German Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., M. L, Thomsen; Vice-Pres., ‘T. 
K. Hansen; Cashier, Jno. Lemly. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City—Union Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., S. Ludlow, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., J. G. Hasking. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Estancia—Estancia Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., A. J. Green; Vice- 
Pres., W. J. Hittson; Cashier, C. H. 
Hittson. 


NEW YORK. 


New York—Agency Bank of Nova Sco- 
tia; Mgr., W. H. Davies. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Beaufort—Beaufort Banking & Trust 
Co.; capital, $15,000; Pres., N. W. Tay- 
lor; Vice-Pres., C. L. Duncan; Casn- 
ier, U. E. Swann. 

Black Mountain—Commonwealth Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. W. Dougher- 
ty; V.uce-Pres., C. E. Cotton; Cashier, 
Ss. E. McNeely. 

Chapel Hill—People’s Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., H. H. Williams; Vice-Pres., 
W. J. A. Cheek; Cashier, H. Lloyd. 

Henrietta—Haynes Bank; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., R. R. Haynes; Vice-Pres., 
Chas. H. Haynes; Cashier, J. B. Wat- 
kins. 

Kinston—Holloway, Borden, Hicks & 
Co. (successor to Jones, Guyt & Co.); 
capital, $5,000; Pres., T. B. Holloway; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Scarboro; Cashier, 
J. G. Banton; Asst. Cashier, J. H. 
Jones. 

Wilmington—Investment Trust Ca. 
capital, $10,000; Pres., M. F. H. Gou- 
verneur; Vice-Pres., H. M. Chose; 
Sec’y, R. M. Sheppard. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Englevale—First State Bank; 
$10,000; Pres., H. F. Opfer; 
Pres., J. L. Opfer; Cashier, 
Narum. 

Hewitt—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., S. B. Quale; Vice-Pres., G. S. 
Ogren; Cashier, C. J. Johnson. 

Hurd—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 

000; Pres., E. N. McKnight; Vice- 

Pres., Roy E. McKnight; Cashier, Jno. 

F. McKnight. 


capital, 
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Lignite—First State Bank; capital, $9,- 
000; Pres., A. C. Wiper; Vice-Pres., 
B. M. Wohlwend; Cashier, P. N. 
Johnson. 

Mercer—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Wm. Liesboe; Vice-Pres., 
R. T. Liesboe; Cashier, O. S. Hjelle. 

Nanson—State Bank; capital, $10,009; 
Pres., D. N. Tallman; Vice-Pres’s., S. 
B. Quale and P. B. Houg; Cashier, 
Jos. B. Johnson. q 


OHIO. 


Cleveland—Metropolitan Banking Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. A. Lincoln; 
Vice-Pres’s., Wm. Duke and F. W. 
Long; Sec., Francis L. Judd. 

Mount Cory—Farmers’ Bank (branch of 


Commercial Bank & Savings Co., 
Bluffton); Cashier, N. W. Cunning- 
ham. 


Peebles—Farmers’ Bank & Savings Co.; 
capital, $16,000; Pres., David Nixon; 
Vice-Pres., J. T. Yankie; Cashier, Geo. 
E. Hentz. 

Wauseon—Wauseon Savings & ‘Trust 
Co. (successor to Bank of Wauseon); 
capital, $50,000; Pres., E. L. Barber; 
Vice-Pres., H. A. Barber; Cashier, W. 
T. Hudson. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Carlton—Bank of Carlton; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. F. Kerwood; Vice-Pres., 
D. Doey; Cashier, Irving Page. 

Gibbon—Bank of Gibbon; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Chas. Matthews; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Wetmore; Cashier, F. L. 
Clinesmith. 


Newalla—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., C. W. Miller; Cashier, Bert 
Bradley. 

Quinlan—Quinlan State Bank; capital, 


$15,000; Pres., C. E. Washburn; Vice- 
Pres., J. T. Madison; Cashier, J. G. 
Bailey. 


OREGON. 


Myrtle Creek—Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., B. J. Howland; 


Vice-Pres., N. Selig; Cashier, C. O. 
Nelson. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown—Allentown Trust Co.; capi- 


tal, $150,000; Pres., M. C. L. Kline; 
Vice-Pres’s., Jno. W. Eckert and Wm. 
G. Bonneville; Sec’y and Treas., J. L. 
Marsteller. 

Jeannette—Glass City Union Deposit 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., L. R. 
Schmertz; Cashier, W. Frank. 

Phoenixville—Phoenixville Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., Thos. F. 
Byrne; Vice-Pres., S. W. Deminger; 
Treas., W. H. Garges. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg—Dallas Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Arch. B. Cal- 
vert; Cashier, T. J. Boyd. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Dallas—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, $6,000; Pres., M. Guenthner; 
Vice-Pres., C. Guenthner; Cashier, E. 
A. Guenthner. 

Miller—Citizens’ State Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., H. R. Greeves; Cashier, J. W. 
Coquillette. 

Rapid City—Security Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., K. M. Hinrichs; 
Vice-Pres., W. S. Stewart; Cashier, 
H. W. Hinrichs; Asst. Cashier, A. D. 
Figge. 

Ree Heights—First State Bank; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., W. T. Gardner; Vice- 
Pres., F. D. Greene; Cashier, J. O. 
Gage. 

Rockham—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., F. W. Hagmann; 
Vice-Pres., D. Hagmann; Cashier, B. 
Cc. Hagmann. 


TENNESSEE. 


Binghamton—Bank of Binghamton (suc- 
ceeded Industrial Trust & Savings 
Bank); capital, $1,500; Pres., W. H. 
Bingham; Vice-Pres., J. R. Younce; 
Cashier, R. B. Sullivan; Asst. Cash- 
ier, A. Y. Aydelott. 

East Chattanooga—Bank of East Chat- 
tanooga; capital, $10,000; Pres., F. A. 
Clarke; Vice-Pres’s., J. M. Stephens 
and O. D. Gorman; Cashier, J. M. 
Shiver. 

Gleason Station—Farmers & Citizens’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., P. Alex- 
ander; Vice-Pres., J. J. Campbell; 
Cashier, W. H. Williams, 

Lexington—Farmers’ Union Bank; Pres., 
E. J. Timberlake; Vice-Pres., T. M. 
Maxwell; Cashier, E. L. Fesmiri; 
Asst. Cashier, Geo. H. Maxwell. 

McLemoresville—Bank of McLemores- 
ville; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. H. 
Bramley; Vice-Pres., Jno. Holmes; 
Cashier, J. C. McKinney. 

Puryear—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. G. Littleton; Vice-Pres., 
B. A. Jobe; Cashier, B. M. Brisen- 
dine. 


TEXAS. 


Bonham—Bonham Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Ed. D. Steger; 
Vice-Pres., M. Levine; Cashier, Wal- 
ter O. Siler; Asst. Cashier, Mack 
Watson. 

Cumby—Cumby State Bank; capital, 

$15,000; Pres., O. Smith; Vice-Pres., 

Y. O. McAdams; Cashier, Geo. W. 

Holland; Asst. Cashier, C. A. Budge. 
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Grand Prairie—First State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Grand Prairie); 
capital, $30,000; Pres., D. E. Waggon- 
er; Vice-Pres., D. W. Gilbert; Cash- 
ier, Ernest E. Hall. 

Sanderson—Sanderson State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Joe Kerr; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. Downie; Cashier, J. P. 
Keller. 

Woodson—Woodson State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., O. J. Wood; Vice- 
Pres., R. D. Daws; Cashier, W. E. 
King. 


VIRGINIA. 


Covington—Covington Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., E. M. Nettle- 
ton; Vice-Pres., Jno. E. Campbell; 
Cashier, Hugh M. McAllister. 

Hot Springs—Bank of Hot Springs; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. W. Ste- 
phenson; Vice-Pres., T. Sterrett; 
Cashier, J. W. Harper; Asst. Cashier, 
M. L. Graybeal. 


WASHINGTON. 


Arlington—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. B. Riley; Vice- 
Pres., O. Granrud; Cashier, O. E. Eck- 
ern, 

Hatton—Farmers’ State Bank (succeed- 
ed Farmers’ Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. D. Bassett; Vice-Pres., O. L. 
Algoe; Cashier, F. W. Clark. 

Krupp—State Bank (succeeded Bank >of 
Krupp); capital, $10,000; Pres., J. D. 
Bassett; Vice-Pres., J. W. Brewer; 
Cashier, J. J. Phillips, 


WISCONSIN. 


Clear Lake—People’s Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., A. J. McLennan; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Ward; Cashier, G. R. 
Frye; Asst. Cashier, Floy Montgom- 
ery. 

Honey Creek—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. E. Babcock; Vice-Pres., 
H. B. Miller; Cashier, Wm. Kingston. 


CANADA, 


ONTARIO. 


St. Catherines—Bank of Nova Scotia; 
Mer., J. W. Corning. 

Toronto—Royal Trust Co.; Mgr., M. 8S. 
L. Richey. 


QUEBEC, 


Quebec—Bank of Nova Scotia; Mgr., A. 
N. Lyster. 

Viauville—Banque d’Hochelaga; Mgr., 
A. Adam. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Gadsden—Gadsden National Bank; no 
cashier in place of W. G. Brockway, 
deceased. 


ARKANSAS. 


Bentonville—Benton County National 
Bank; E. C. Pickens, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of J. C. Hennon; J. N. Covey, 
Second Asst,. Cashier, in place of HK. 
C. Pickens. 

Newark—Merchants & Planters’ Bank; 
Jno. T. Thorp, Vice-Pres.; A. A. Hen- 
derson, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Covina—First National Bank; Marco d. 
Hellman, Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. 
Adams. 

Santa Paula—First National Bank; C. 
C. Teague, Pres., in place of C. dG. 
McKevett, deceased. 


COLORADO. 


Longmont—Longmont National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of W. A. Warn- 
er; Jno. E. Hill, Cashier, in place of 
I. J. Meade; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of J. F. Meade. 

Steamboat Springs — First National 
Bank; Geo. W. Cook, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of D. A. Bartholow. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven—Mechanics’ Bank; F. H. 
Douglass, Pres., in place of Chas. S. 
Leete, resigned. 


FLORIDA. 


Braidentown—Bank of Braidentown 
(succeeded R. H. Johnson & Bros.); 
G. Murphy, Vice-Pres.; R. H. John- 
son, Cashier. 


GEORGIA. 


Lake Park—Lake Park Bank; W. S. 
Wotha, Pres.; W. E. Henslee, Cash- 
ier. 

Marietta—First National Bank; J. E. 
Massey, Cashier, in place of A. H. 
Gilbert; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
J. E. Massey. 


IDAHO. 


Lewiston—Lewiston National Bank; 
Frank M. Kettenbach, Pres., in place 
of W. F. Kettenbach; no cashier in 
place of Geo. H. Kester. 

Pocatello—Bannock National Bank; D. 
W. Church, Cashier, in place of Geo. 

E. Ford. 





ILLINOIS. 


Blandinsville—Huston Banking Co., ab- 
sorbed Grigsby Bros. & Co. 

Broadlands—Bank of Broadlands; A. M. 
Kenney, Pres. 

Bushnell—First National Bank; Bert 
Roach, Asst. Cashier. 

Capron—Capron Bank; O. L. Chester, 
Pres. 

Dwight—First National Bank; E. M. 
Hoffman, Asst. Cashier. 

Joy—Joy Bank; G. H. Campbell, Cash- 
ier; C. A. Morrow, Asst. Cashier. 

Kenney—Bank of Kenney; A. N. Rowe, 
Cashier, in place of L. O. Williams, 
resigned. 

Lewistown—Lewistown National Bank; 
T. B. A. Watson, Asst. Cashier. 

Metcalf—First National Bank; H. G. 
Epps, Pres., in place of G. W. Myers. 

National Stock Yards—Stock Yards 
Bank; C. T. Jones, Vice-Pres.; W. 
Wright, Cashier; T. H. Smith, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Rantoul—First National Bank; Bart 
Rice, Cashier, in place of Winnie Mil- 
ler. 


INDIANA. 


Bloomington—Citizens’ Loan & Trust 
Co.; Roy O. Pike, Cashier and Secy., 
in place of C. H. Dodd, resigned. 

Edinburg—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Wm. H. Breeding, Cashier, in place 
of J. E. Wheatley; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of Wm. H. Breeding. 

Lebanon—webanon National Bank; E. 
T. Lane, Pres., in place of A. C. Daily; 
Jesse S. Reagan, Vice-Pres., in place 
of O. R. Daily; O. R. Daily, Cashies, 
in place of E. T. Lane. 

Madison—National Branch Bank; E. J. 
Colgate, Cashier, in place of J. A. 
Zuck, deceased. 

New Albany—Mutual Trust & Deposit 
Co.; A. Dowling, Pres. 

New Castle—Citizens’ State Bank; E. 
S. Bouslog, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Jno. M. Morris, deceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Boswell—Boswell National Bank; Jas. 
R. Armstrong, Pres., in place of J. A. 
King; J. T. Yeager, Cashier, in place 
of Jas. N. King. 


IOWA. 


Akron—First National Bank; Geo. C, 
Eyland, Jr., Cashier, in place of J. B. 
Alexander. 

Alta—First National Bank; C. Holtz, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Aaron Conner. 

Hull—First National Bank; Jno. D. Kos. 

ter, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. C. 

Wilson. 


















































Lakeview—Lake View State Bank; F. 
S. Needham, Pres.; C. P. Therkelson, 
Cashier. 

Mount Pleasant—First National Bank; 
H. J. Twinting, Cashier, in place of 
W. E. Keeler; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of H. J. Twinting. 

Osage—Home Trust & Savings Bank; J. 
W. Annis, Pres., in place of C. String- 
er; K. J. Johnson, Vice-Pres., in place 
of C. H. Morse. 

Panora—Guthrie County National Bank; 

A. M. Reynolds, Asst. Cashier. 


KANSAS. 


Osborne—Farmers’ National Bank; W. 
W. Parsons, Cashier, in place of C. B. 
Hahn. 

Salina—Farmers’ National Bank; Theo. 
B. W. Seitz, Asst. Cashier. 

Topeka—Citizens’ State Bank; M. F. 
Southwick, Pres., in place of Dr. 
Woods. 

Winchester—Bank of Winchester; J. R. 
Quieth, Pres., in place of T. N. Mc- 
Bride; J. H. Wilhelm, Cashier, in 
place of L. B. McBride. 


KENTUCKY. 


Georgetown—Georgetown National Bank; 
Hy. Craig, Vice-Pres. 

Lancaster—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
J. Walker, Pres., in place of L. Y. 
Leavell; J. S. Johnson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. J. Walker. 

Pineville—Bell National Bank; Chas. G. 
Conant, Asst. Cashier. 


MARYLAND. 


Cambridge—National Bank; Henrietta 
W. Barton, Asst. Cashier. 


MICHIGAN. 


Copemich—Bank of Copemich; F. O. 
Brewster, Pres.; J. A. Cutler, Vice- 
Pres.; L. A. Larson, Cashier; A. Crim- 
mins, Asst. Cashier. 

Le Roy—Le Roy Exchange Bank; I. T. 
Sayre, Pres.; O. L. Millard, Vice- 
Pres.;. H. L. Watson, Cashier. 


MINNESOTA. 


Alvarado—State Bank; W. H. Sands, 
Vice-Pres.; E. Dahlgen, Cashier; 
Mathias Peterson, Asst. Cashier. 

Kenneth—Bank of Kenneth; title 
changed to Kenneth State Bank, 

Northome—First State Bank; Wm. T. 
Barry, Cashier, in place of Jno. ©. 
Cowan, resigned. 

Sauk Center—Merchants’ National Bank; 

A. F. Strebel, Asst. Cashier, in place 

of L. E. Keller. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


Biloxi—Bank of Biloxi; W. K. M. Du- 
kate, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. Gor- 
enflo. 

Port Gibson—Mississippi National Bank; 
Jas. B. Allen, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. A. Craig. 


MISSOURI. 


Baring—Baring Exchange Bank; J. H. 
Myers, Pres., in place of Chas. H. 
Myers, deceased; C. S. Huston, Vice- 
Pres. ‘ 

Cape Girardeau—First National Bank; 
G. S. Summers, Asst. Cashier. 

Deepwater—Bank of Deepwater; Wesley 
Griffith, Pres. 

Hartville—Wright Co. Bank; Howe 
Steele, Vice-Pres.; Wm. Nickle, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Independence—First National Bank; &. 
E. Gregg, Asst. Cashier. 

Kansas City—Westport Avenue Bank; 
B. F. Hargis, Pres., in place of J. M. 
Smith, resigned. 

Kirksville—National Bank; Roy Omer, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Warrensburg—American Bank; C. A. 
Harrison, Pres. 

Webb City—National Bank; W. F. 
Moore, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. 
T. Bunce. 


MONTANA. 


Billings—Yellowstone National Bank; =o 
Vice-Pres. in place of Peter Larson, 
deceased. 

Lewistown—First National Bank; W. J. 
Johnson, Cashier, in place of Geo. J. 
Bach. 


NEBRASKA. 


Carroll—First National Bank; D.° C. 
Main, Pres., in place of E. R. Gurney. 

Germantown—Germantown State Bank; 
J. W. Daily, Vice-Pres.; A. C. Beck- 
man, Cashier. 

Indianola—State Bank; L. E. Southwick, 
Pres.; Marion Powell, Vice-Pres. 

Lyons—First National Bank; Chas. Mc- 
Monies, Asst. Cashier, in place of Don 
Tanner. 

Oakland—First National Bank; James 
W. Holmquist, Vice-Pres., in place uf 
O. Samson, resigned. 

Randolph—First National Bank; J. B. 
Alexander, Cashier, in place of F. E. 
Sweetser. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Carlstadt—Carlstadt National Bank; 
Jno. Oehler, Cashier, in place cf 
Adolph Kruger, deceased. 

Hoboken—Second National Bank; Jno. 

P. Scholfield, second Vice-Pres.; A. N. 

Terbell, Cashier, in place of Jno. P. 

Scholfield; no Asst. Cashier in place 

of A. N. Terbell. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Clovis—Clovis National Bank; E. E. 
Hull, Vice-Pres.; Thos. H. Jones, 
Cashier, in place of L. W. Gray. 


NEW YORK. 


Marathon—First National Bank; D. B. 
Tripp, Cashier, in place of Lyman 
Adams, deceased. 

Massena—First National Bank; W. F. 
Willson, Pres., in place of F. J. Hyde; 
J. C. Crapser, Vice-Pres., in place «f 
W. F. Willson. 

Mohawk—National Mohawk Valley 
Bank; R. M. Devendorf, Pres., in place 
of J. B. Rafter; C. R. Snell, Vice- 
Pres., in place of R. M. Devendorf. 

New York City—Fourth National Bank; 
D. J. Rogers and H. M. Wolfe, Asst. 
Cashiers.—A. A. Housman & Co.; A. 
A. Housman, deceased. 

Salamanca—Salamanca Trust Co.; F. A. 
Rhodes, Cashier, in place of W. H. 
Hazzard, resigned; W. A. Havenor, 
Secy. and Treas. , 


Schenectady—Mohawk National Bank; 


H. V. Mynderse, Pres., in place of J. 
A. DeRemer; C. S. Washburn, Vice- 
Pres., in place of H. V. Mynderse. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Taylorsville—Bank of Alexander; H. T. 
Kelly, Cashier, in place of J. William- 
son, resigned. 

Wilmington—Southern National Bank; 
W. B. Drake, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Almont—First State Bank; Chas. F. 
Peterson, Pres.; C. L. Timmerman, 
Vice-Pres.; Jno. O. Bondhus, Cashier. 

Courtney Stutsman Co. Bank; P. R. 
Sherman, Cashier. 

Knox—Security Bank; H. S. Wyland, 
Pres.; D. H. Wyland, Cashier. 

Tagus—Tagus State Bank; Pres., T. J. 
Norton; Vice-Pres., C. D. Horton; 
Cashier, W. J. Burns. 


OHIO. 


Hicksville—First National Bank; A. K. 
Simpson, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Thos. D. Hood. 

Mt. Sterling—First National Bank; R. 
H. Schryver, Pres., in place of Wm. 
Heath; W. C. Bostwick, Vice-Pres., in 
place of R. H. Schryver. 

Warren—Union National Bank; Hy. C. 
Dietz, Asst. Cashier. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Altus—Altus National Bank; J. R. Mc- 
Mahan, Pres., in place of M. C. Le- 
master. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Boyertown—Farmers’ National Bank 
(resumed business August 12, 1907); 
E. M. Herbst, Cashier, in place of M. 
L. Hartman; E. B. Stauffer, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Butler—Butler Savings Bank; J. Hy. 
Troutman, Pres., in place of Wm. 
Campbell, Jr., deceased. 

Chester—Pennsylvania National Bank; 
no Cashier in place of A. V. Lees; D. 
E. Casey, Asst. Cashier. 

Coudersport—First National Bank; Fred 
C. Leonard, Pres., in place of R. L. 
Nichols, deceased; W. G. Van Kuren, 
Vice-Pres., in place of T. C. Leonard. 

Lewistown—Miffiin Co. National Bank; 
Wm. P. Woods, Cashier, in place of 
Wm. Irwin, deceased; E. S. Parker, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Wm. P. 
Woods. 

Muncy—Citizens’ National Bank; Frank 
M. Opp, Cashier, in place of Wm. E. 
Mohr, deceased. 

Punxsutawney—First National 
Levi McGregor, Vice-Pres., 
of J. H. Fink. 

Scranton—Dime Deposit & Discount 
Bank, Geo. B. Germyn, Pres. 

Smethport—Grange National Bank of 
McKean County; J. W. Lee, Cashier; 
F. W. Brownell, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; 
in place 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport—Aquidneck National Bank; 
Peter King, Pres., in place of L. L. 
Simmons, deceased; Samuel McAdam, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Peter King. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Chester—National Exchange Bank; C. 
C. Edwards, Cashier, in place of M. 8S. 
Lewis. 

St. Matthews—Home Bank; Pres., J. A. 
Banks. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


National Bank; G. C. 
in place of W. W. 


Armour—First 
Ditto, Cashier, 
Wedding. 

Howard—First National Bank; A. L. 
Lerud, Asst. Cashier. 

Waubay—First National Bank; J. A. 
Schultz, Vice-Pres., in place of H. S$. 
Guernsey. 

Wessington Springs — First National 
Bank; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
Rose Groth. 


TENNESSEE. 


Gallatin—People’s National Bank; placed 
in charge of Receiver, July 18, 1907; 
resumed business Aug. 7, 1907. 

McMinnville—People’s National Bank; 
G. M. Smith, Acting Cashier, protem. 
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TEXAS. 


Brownwood—Brownwood National Bank; 
A. P. Ford, Asst. Cashier.—Coggin 
Bros, & Ford; title change to Coggin 
& Ford Co. 

Celeste—First National Bank; R. If. 
Graves, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of R. I. Graves. 

Childress—Childress National Bank; Jno. 
H. P. Jones, Pres., in place of A. J. 
Fires; H. J. King, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Jno. H. P. Jones. 

Clifton—First National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of F. M. Frey. 

Fort Worth—First National Bank; W. 
E. Connell and R. D. Gage, Vice- 
Pres.’s; T. W. Slack, Cashier, in place 
of W. E. Connell; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of T. W. Slack. 

Goliad—Commercial National Bank; W. 
M. Albrecht, Pres., in place of J. C. 
Burns; J. E. Pettus, Vice-Pres.; J. C. 
Burns, Cashier, in place of R. P. Ap- 
pleby. 

Hamlin—First National Bank; W. 5S. 
Whaley, Pres., in place of R. V. Col- 
bert; C. W. Shannon, Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. S. Whaley; A. G. Hudson, 
Vice-Pres.; J. M. Speed and C. D. 
Anderson, Asst. Cashiers. 

Laredo—Laredo National Bank; B. M. 
Alexander, Cashier, in place of R. K. 
Mims. 

Livingston—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
E. Peters, Cashier, in place of L. R. 
Fife; W. M. Brock, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. E. Peters. 


Longview—First National Bank; R. M. 
Kelly, Pres., in place of J. W. Yates, 
deceased. 

UTAH. 


Morgan—First Natioanl Bank; W. D. 
Brown, Cashier, in place of Walter 
Bramwell. 


VERMONT. 


Randolph—Randolph National Bank; E. 
A. Thomas, Pres., in place of O. B. 
Copeland. 


WASHINGTON. 


Asotin—Bank of Asotin County; J. B. 
Jones, Cashier, in place of Jno Bell, 
resigned. 

Pullman—First National Bank; J. J. 
Rouse, Cashier, in place of C. A. 
Brower. 

Seattle—First National Bank; M. A. 
Arnold, Pres., in place of Lester Tur- 
ner;. D. D. Moss, Vice-Pres. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Beckley—Bank of Raleigh and First 
National Bank consolidated. 

Gormania—First National Bank; J. J. 
Kirk, Cashier, in place of A. F. 
Schwartz. 

WISCONSIN. 

Sheboygan Falls—German Bank; A. O. 
Heald, Pres., in place of Hilleman, 
resigned. 

WYOMING. 

Lusk—Bank of Lusk; capital increased 

to $50,000. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco — Germania National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Aug. 
1, 1907. 

ILLINOIS. 


Findlay—Findlay National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation July 17, 1907. 


INDIANA. 
Brownstone — People’s State Bank; 
closed, 
Morocco—Citizens’ Bank; closed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 10, 1907. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City—Second National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Aug. 1, 1907. 


NEW YORK. 
New York—Thirty-Fourth Street Na- 


tional Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
July 22, 1907. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Helena—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation August 1, 1907. 


OREGON. 


Portland—Oregan Trust and Savings 
Bank; closed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jeannette—Jeannette National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation July 23, 1907. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Fourth National Bank; f!n 
voluntary liquidation July 17, 1907. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


White Lake—United States National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation July 
24, 1907. 

TEXAS. 


Hamlin—Hamlin National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation August 1, 1907. 
Van Alstyne—Farmers’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation July 30, 1907. 
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